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FARM  OUTPUT  IS  OVER  $1,000,000,000 


BUSINESS  BRISK  IN  1929;  CIGARET  SALES  GROW 


VOLUMES  INCREASE; 
FAILURES  DECLINE 

Activities  Last  Year  Well 
Above  Normal,  Recent 
Survey  Discloses 


Airplane  Office  of  a  Busy  Iowa  Executive 


Iowa  City — Husln'ess  in  Towa 
was  well  above  normal  during 
1929  and  materially  above 

1928,  according  to  a  survey  re¬ 
cently  released  by  Prof.  George 
R.  Davies,  head  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  bureau  of  business 
research. 

In  reporting  on  the  volume 
of  business  in  the  state  during 

1929,  Professor  Davies  re¬ 
vealed  a  gain  of  6.9  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year.  Auto¬ 
mobile  sales  stepped  far  in  the 
van  with  a  gain  of  24.9  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year  he  | 
said. 

Other  notable  Increases  were 
electric  power  production,  12.2 
per  cent;  life  Insurance  sales, 
8.8  per  cent;  employment,  6.8 
per  cent:  retail  sales,  3.4  per 
cent;  and  railroad  car  loading, 
1.7  per  cent. 

While  these  gains  were  tak¬ 
ing  place  along  vital  lines, 
commercial  failures  declined 
19.9  per  cent,  he  said. 


New  Basket  Factory 
at  Burlington  Rated 
as  World* s  Largest 

Burlington  —  Culminating 
forty  years  of  steady  business 
growth.  The  Burlington  Basket 
Company,  of  this  city,  an¬ 
nounces  completion  of  their 
new,  five-building  plant,  which 
is  the  largest  basket  factory 
in  the  world. 

The  new  factory  -covers  150,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
is  of  steel,  concrete,  and  tile 
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DVBRTISERS  who  understand  the  state  realize 
I  that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group  of  mar- 
1  hets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily  newspapers. 
1  Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi- 
;  ne.ss,  newspapers  in  each  of  its  twenty-seven  com¬ 
mercial  centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

. Tribune 

|«oB<  . News-Republican 

Bur  infton  . Gazette 

Burlington  - *.  . .  .  Hawk-Eye 

. DaUy  Herald 

Cedar  Rapids  . Gazette 

a  Republican 

Cnterville .  lowegian  A  Citizen 

““to®  . Herald 

Council  Bluffs  . Nonpareil 

Croeton  . News- Advertiser 

Davenport  . Democrat 

a  Leader 

wenport  . Timas 

miknque  . .  .Telegrapb-H-rrald 
*  ud  Times  Journal 

rest  Dodge  . Messsi  gar 

a  Cbronicle 


n.  L.  Ofitr,  president  of  Automatic  Washer  Company,  transacts 
office  routine  while  mahinet  important  business  trips  in  his  well- 
equipped  modern  "air  office."  (Insert.)  The  plane  in  flight. 

Newton — Indicative  of  the 
modern  and  progressive  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  Iowa’s  In¬ 
dustrial  leaders  is  the  well- 
equipped  “air  office”  belonging 
to  H.  I.,.  Ogg,  president  of  the 
Automatic  Washer  Company 
of  Newton. 

This  “air  office,”  a  six-pas¬ 
senger,  cabin  monoplane  of  the 
latest  type,  is  furnished  with 
practically  every  piece  of 
equipment  found  in  a  modem 
office,  including  a  dictating 
machine,  typewriter,  office 
desk,  and  filing  cabinet.  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  pilot  is 
possible  by  telephone,  and  the 
plane  is  wired  for  radio. 
Running  hot  water  Is  also  one 
of  the  features  of  this  plane. 

Since  last  fall,  when  the 
plane  was  purchased,  it  has 
flown  36,000  miles,  carried 
4,000  guests,  and  made  750  in¬ 
dividual  flights.  Although  de¬ 
signed  so  that  Mr.  Ogg  may 
transact  business  while  travel¬ 
ing,  this  airplane  has  been  an 
effective  advertising  medium 
for  the  Automatic  Washer 
Company,  for  Iowa  and  partic¬ 
ularly  for  Newton,  carrying 
all  three  names  into  twenty 
states. 


TAX  COLLECTIONS 
SET  NEW  RECORD 


PRODUCTION  GAIN 
BRINGS  INCREASE 
IN  RURAL  INCOME 


steady  Gain  in  Revenue  Shows 
Increase  in  Purchase  of 
“Smokes” 


More  Livestock  and  Bigger 
Crop  Yields  Add  to  Iowa’s 
Prosperity 


construction,  and  is  located  on 
a  ten-acre  tract  of  land. 

The  fact  that  the  plant  has 
easy  access  to  both  rail  and 
water  shipping  facilities  en¬ 
ables  The  Burlington  Basket 
Company  to  use  which  ever 
traffic  artery  Is  best  suited  to 
a  particular  shipping  need.  The 
company  has  its  own  forest  re¬ 
serves,  and  the  logs,  from 
which  basket  building  material 
is  taken,  are  shipped  by  water 
through  a  specially  dredged 
canal  leading  from  the  main 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  company’s  own  docks.  The 
Burlington  Basket  Company  is 
one  of  four  local  basket  fac¬ 
tories  which  have  made  Burl¬ 
ington  the  basket  producing 
center  of  the  world. 


Fort  Madison 

Iowa  City.  . .  . 

.  .  Press  Citizen 

Keokuk  . 

. Gate  City 

Marshalltown 

Republican 

Mason  City.  . . 

.  .Globe*Gasette 

Muscatine  .  . . 

News-Tribune 

Newton  . 

Oelwein  . 

.  Daily  Register 

Oskaloosa  .  . .  . 

Ottumwa  .  . .  • . 

Perry . 

. Chiaf 

Sioux  City  .  . . 

Sioux  City 

Wathinfton 

Waterloo . 

.  .Daily  Courier 

Waterloo  .  .  .  • 

Iowa’s  income  from  cigaret 
taxes,  steadily  Increasing  since 
the  first  year  of  the  tax,  1922, 
shows  a  figure  for  1929  that 
exceeds  the  total  for  1928  by 
over  $142,000,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  recently  released  by  the 
Iowa  State  Treasurer’s  office. 
The  increase  represents  a 
12%  gain  over  1928. 

The  table  shown  below 
shows  how  steady  has  been 
the  increase  in  yearly  revenues 
from  cigaret  taxes  in  Iowa. 
Year  Amount 

1922  . $  597.528 

1923  686,489 

1924  725,325 

1925  808,336 

1926  858,448 

1927  998,164 

1928  .* .  1,183,000 

1929  1,325,913 

Income  from  the  sale  of  cig 

arettes  during  January,  1930, 
started  the  new  year  off  in  a 
way  that  promises  another  new 
record.  The  total  cigaret  tax 
collected  that  month  was  $98, 
849.09,  an  increase  of  $8,465.82 
over  January  1928. 

These  figures  illustrate  one 
reason  why  tobac(X)  manu¬ 
facturers  are  finding  Iowa  such 
an  outstanding  market  for 
their  products. 

Mounting  Sales  Reveal 
Waterloo  Buying  Power 

Waterloo — With  retail  busi¬ 
ness  in  1929  registering  a  gain, 
over  that  of  1928,  of  from  10 
to  20  per  cent,  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  city  as 
northeastern  Iowa’s  retail  trad¬ 
ing  center  is  clearly  indicated. 
According  to  business  leaders 
of  Waterloo,  three  factors  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  greater  volume 
of  retail  sales.  These  were: 
first,  north  and  west  highway 
paving  and  the  consequent 
widening  of  the  Waterlex) 
trade  territory;  second,  in¬ 
creased  population:  and  third, 
the  expansion  of  Waterloo’s 
retail  stores. 


To  Pave  Another  Cross-State  Highway 


Recent  bond  Issues  passed 
by  Union,  Mills,  and  Adams 
counties  assure  the  paving  of 
U.  S.  highway  No.  34,  east  and 
west  across  the  state,  by  the 
end  of  19?0.  This  road  con¬ 
nects  four  Important  key  cities 
of  southern  Iowa,  namely 
Council  Bluffs,  Ottumwa,  Cres- 
ton,  and  Burlington. 


Advertisers  have  discovered 
that  Iowa’s  road  building  pro¬ 
gram  is  making  it  more  and 
more  unnecessary  for  the 
farmer  to  buy  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  store,  as  good  roads  in¬ 
crease  the  importance  of  the 
key  markets.  Last  year  Iowa 
paved  more  miles  than  any 
other  state.  This  year’s  paving 
promises  to  surpass  1929. 


Much  favorable  attention  is- 
note  focused  upon  Iowa  as  a 
particularly  bright  spot  on  the 
I9S0  prospect  map  because  of 
the  gain  made  m  the  value  of 
Iowa's  agrivultural  output  dur¬ 
ing  t9ii9.  While  figures  for 
Iowa's  1929  livestock  produc¬ 
tion  are  not  yet  ai'ailable,  agri¬ 
cultural  authorities  agree  that 
these  figures  will  be  in  e.reess 
of  those  for  1929,  which  totaled 
$57 i,2IO.OOO.  A  shat'j)  increase 
is  shown  in  the  aggregate  value, 
of  livestock  on  Iowa  farms  of 
January  1,  1929.  and  also  in 
the  value  of  Iowa's  1929  crops. 

Iowa’s  livestock  again  leads 
the  nation  with  the  total  value 
of  all  livestock  on  Iowa  farm.s 
of  January  1,  1930  estimated  at 
$499,598,000.  This  figure  re¬ 
veals  a  $6,062,000  gain  over  the 
values  of  $493,536,000  given  a 
year  ago.  Total  value.s  for 
hogs  and  cattle  increased,  but 
decreases  are  shown  for  sheep, 
horses  and  mules. 

The  percentage  of  increase 
Cor  the  two  classes,  hogs  and 
cattle,  was  sufficient  to  affect 
an  Increase  for  the  total  of  all 
classes. 

Number  of  livestock  on 
Iowa  farms  are  as  follows: 
Hogs  10,041,000  or  19.1  per 
cent  of  the  United  States 
total;  horses  1,025,000  head  or 
7.6  per  cent;  all  cattle  3,922.- 
000  or  6.8  per  cent;  sheep 
1,131,000  head  or  2.3  per  cent; 
mules  89,000  or  1.7  per  cent. 


Crop  Yields  Valued  at 
Close  to  $575,090,000 


1929  Corn  Crop 

Bushels 

Iowa  .  431,000,000 

Illinois  .  310,000,000 

Nebraska  .  233,000,000 

Missouri  .  128,000,000 

Indiana  .  136,000,000 

Ohio  .  126.000,000 

Minnesota  . 147,000,000 

Kansas  .  108,000,000 

U.  S.  total . 2,621,000,000 

U.  S.  5-yr.  av..  .2,747,000,000 


With  a  nation  leading  1929 
corn  crop  commanding  higher 
prices  because  of  poorer-than- 
average  yield  elsewhere,  Iowa’s 
crop  values  for  1929  amount 
to  nearly  $575,000,000  or  119 
per  cent  of  the  average  values 
for  the  four  year  pericxi  (1925- 
1928.)  It  is  an  increase  of  9 
per  cent  over  1925  and  3  per 
cent  above  the  value  of  crops 
for  1928.  Ten  lmi>ortant  crops, 
not  including  bay,  produced  a 
total  of  695,246,000  bushels. 


IN  ALL  AMERICA 


NO  SIMILAR  MARKET  OPPORTUNITY 


Philadelphia,  of  itself,  is  a  great  natural 
market:  a  city  of  homes  that  consume 
almost  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  each  year;  a  city  where  such  a  variety 
of  products  are  manufactured  that  steady 
employment  prevails. 

A  city  that  is  now  in  the  midst  of  its  great¬ 
est  construction  program;  a  city  where  a 
tidewater  port  and  extensive  rail  facilities 
give  economy  of  distribution. 

But  this  additional  fact  makes  Philadelphia 
an  outstanding  market  for  the  advertiser: 
Philadelphia  is  the  metropolitan  trading  area 


N«w  York  Offic*;  247  Pork  Avenue 
Oikago  Offke:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
O  1930^  Bulletin  Co. 


where  one  newspaper  gives  thorough  cover¬ 
age ...  reaches  nearly  every  home. 

For  thirty-four  years,  The  Evening  Bulletin 
has  served  Philadelphia.  Using  care  . . .  ac¬ 
curacy;  placing  a  proper  value  upon  news; 
avoiding  scare  headlines  and  lurid  display. 

Seeking  readers  upon  its  merit  as  a  fine 
newspaper — as  any  fine  product  would  sell 
—  without  premium  or  circulation  contest. 

In  return,  Philadelphians  have  given  their 
confidence  to  The  Evening  Bulletin  to  on 
extent  unequalled  in  publishing  history. 

In  this  market  there  are  572,600  individual 


homes;  and  the  net  paid  average  circulation 
of  The  Evening  Bulletin  is  555,711  copies  daily, 
almost  entirely  concentrated  in  this  area. 

A  circulation  that  means  not  only  coverage, 
but  influence  as  well,  because  it  has  been 
built  solidly  and  permanently  over  a  long 
stretch  of  years  entirely  upon  confidence. 

Here  is  the  kind  of  circulation  which  pro¬ 
duces  results  for  the  advertiser,— concentrated 
in  America's  third  largest  market, — thoroughly 
covering  city  and  suburbs  at  an  unusually 
low  advertising  cost:  a  market  opportunity 
which  has  no  parallel  in  all  America,  today. 
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Philadelphia  Shopping  News  Is  Suspended 
As  3  Stores  Refuse  New  Contracts 

Only  1 6  of  Original  28  Advertisers  Represented  in  Final  Issue — Bad  Management,  Need  for 

Economy  Cited  as  Reasons  for  Failure 

After  a  brief  two  years  of  existence  By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE  Philadelphians  are  used  to  paying  for 

durine  which  the  28  stores  once  ...  ,  ti,..  "hat  they  get,’’  he  said, /’and  have  no 


A  during  which  the  28  stores  once 
eagerly  backing  it  had  dwindled  to  a 
meager  16,  the  Fhiladelt>lita  Shof>f>niy 
Sruis  quietly  passed  out  Wednesday, 
February  26.  Its  demise  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  dirge  of  regrets  and  excuses 
from  merchants  who  spoke  of  poor  busi¬ 
ness,  bad  management,  necessity  for 
economizing,  while  vigorously  asserting 
that  the  store  paper  had  justified  its  exist¬ 
ence  and  brought  gratifying  results  to 
its  sponsors. 

Although  the  leading  store  executives 
and  proprietors  of  Philadelphia  had  given 
robust  support  to  the  Shopping  News  at 
its  inception  in  F'ebruary,  1928,  and 
were  expressive  of  high  hopes  for  its 
future,  the  child  of  their  ambitions  was 
laid  to  rest,  just  prior  to  its  second  birth¬ 
day,  during  the  absence  from  the  city  of 
at  least  three  of  its  chief  officers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  president  and  two  vice-presi¬ 
dents. 

Dr,  Herbert  J.  Tily,  president  of 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier  and  guiding 
genius  of  the  Store  News,  was  out  of 
town  and  could  not  be  reached  by  F'DiTf)K 
&  PuBLisntR  for  a  statement  this  week. 
Ellis  A.  Gimbel,  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  a 
vice-president  of  the  publishing  company, 
was  vacationing  in  Miami,  and  Morton 
E.  Snellenberg,  of  N.  Snellenberg’s,  an¬ 
other  vice-president,  had  left  on  a  South 
American  cruise  to  be  gone  until  .April. 

The  blow  that  sent  the  Shopping  News 
to  its  grave.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned,  was  the  refusal  of  three  of  the 
largest  Philadelphia  department  stores  to 
sign  contracts  for  the  ensuing  year. 
These  stores  were  Gimbel  Brothers,  N. 
Snellenberg  and  Strawbridge  &  Clothier. 
The  structure  was  weakened  last  year 
when  Lit  Brothers  dropped  out  of  the 
co-operating  organization,  following  its 
purchase  by  the  City  Stores  Corporation. 
This  store  had  been  among  the  organizers 
and  was  one  of  the  largest  stock-holders. 

When  the  large  stores  withdrew  their 
support,  the  13  smaller  concerns,  which 
alone  had  remained  faithful  out  of  the 
original  group  of  28,  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  continue  publication  because  of 
the  excessive  financial  burden. 

Walter  Chevalier,  of  Lane-Bryant. 
Inc.,  one  of  the  staunch  supporters  of 
the  News,  told  this  reporter  a  suggestion 
w-as  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  weekly’s 
board  of  directors  that  Sam  .Anson, 
director  of  the  Clex'cland  Shol>fiu<i 
^em,  Ixr  summoned  to  the  rescue  as  a 
last  attempt  to  save  the  dying  paper. 
This  plan,  however,  fell  to  pieces  through 
disagreement  and  for  several  other  rea¬ 
sons  not  quite  clear,  he  said.. 

Mr.  Chevalier  was  one  of  those  de¬ 
ploring  the  passing  of  the  store  organ 
and,  expressing  his  opinion  concerning 
the  cause  of  its  failure,  blamed  bad 
management. 

“The  paper  brought  nice  business  for 
the  stores,’’  he  said.  “I  know  it  brought 
Lane-Bryant  good  results.  The  whole 
cause  of  its  discontinuatirm  was  poor 
management.  .At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  which  I  attended 
there  seemed  to  be  an  understanding  to 
the  effect  that  this  would  he  only  a 
temporary  suspension.  I  expect  there 


By  JOHN 

will  he  another  meeting  of  the  board 
shortly.  We  want  to  keep  our  organi¬ 
zation  together.’’ 

.A  different  view  of  the  situation  was 
given  by  Howard  C.  JohiLson,  legal 
adviser  for  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  and 
secretary  of  the  Shopping  News.  A 
general  depression  in  business  since  the 
stock  market  crash  last  October  is  now 
lx;ing  felt  seriously  in  Philadelphia  re¬ 
tail  circles,  he  said,  and  for  this  reason 
the  stores  have  been  forced  to  seek  ways 
of  reducing  expenses.  In  their  retrench¬ 
ment  program,  he  declared,  they  have 
looked  to  a  reduction  in  advertising  as 
affording  one  means  of  cost-cutting. 

“Trade  conditions  in  Philadelphia  have 
led  the  stores  to  the  decision  to  eliminate 
the  Shopping'  News,’’  he  explained. 
“Some  of  the  larger  stores  declined  to 
renew  their  contracts  for  1930,  and  the 
smaller  establishments  could  not  afford 
to  carry  the  burden  themselves.  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier  were  very  reluctant 
to  drop  this  form  of  advertising  and 
were  the  last  organization  to  do  so.  We 
found  it  a  fine  thing  and  are  disap- 
])ointed  that  it  cannot  1k'  continued  in 
the  face  of  present  business  conditions. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  as  proof  that  the 
retail  merchants  are  faced  with  a  serious 
problem  the  fact  that  Lit  Brothers,  who 
once  carried  five  and  six  pages  a  day 
in  the  local  newspapers,  were  now  nin- 


F.  ROCHE 

ning  on  a  schedule  that  calls  for  only 
one  or  two  pages. 

“Just  look  in  the  newspapers,’’  he  said, 
“and  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  In  cut¬ 
ting  their  advertising  schedules  the  stores 
have  reduced  newspaper  space  and 
elimination  of  the  Shopping  News  was 
taken  as  part  of  this  program.’’ 

Both  Mr.  John.son  and  Mr.  Chevalier 
declared  that  during  the  time  the  Shop¬ 
ping  News  was  in  existence  their  stores 
had  not  cut  their  newspaper  advertising 
in  any  way  to  provide  for  the  store  paper 
appropriation.  This  advertising  was  paid 
for  with  an  additional  fund,  they  said, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  other  stores 
had  operated  on  a  similar  program. 

NewspajHir  advertising  executives  of 
Philadelphia  were  unanimous  in  their  as¬ 
sertions  that  the  Shopping  News  had  not 
caused  any  reduction  in  department  store 
space  in  their  papers.  All  of  them  de¬ 
clined  to  lie  quoted,  directly,  but  speaking 
off  the  record  they  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  shopping  paper,  despite  its 
claimed  350,000  distribution,  made  no 
noticeable  stir  among  Philadelphia  house¬ 
wives. 

One  advertising  man  explained  that 
Philadelphia  is  “j^culiarly  averse  to  get¬ 
ting  something  for  nothing.”  He  de¬ 
clared  the  fact  that  that  the  Shopping 
News  was  distributed  without  charge  to 
l)c  f>ne  of  the  strongest  forces  operating 
to  its  detriment. 


SPENT  SUNNY  DAYS  AT  MIAMI  BEACH 


Photographed  rhatliiig  on  the  veranda  of  the  exclusive  Bath  Club,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  recently  was  the  following  newspaper  group  (left  to  right): 
Roy  Howard,  chairinan  of  the  board,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Roy  1). 
Keehn,  attorney  for  the  Hearst  Chicago  Newspapers;  and  Joseph  M.  Stephen¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  South  Bend  find.)  News-Timex.  Mr.  Howard  returned 
to  New  York  this  week. 


“Philadelphians  are  used  to  paying  for 
what  they  get,”  he  said,  “and  have  no 
faith  in  something  that  is  given  away 
free.  This  is  primarily  a  city  of  home 
owners  and  most  of  the  people  are  quite 
settled  in  their  habits.  It  is  hard  to 
break  in  a  new  idea.  I  don’t  believe 
Philadelphia  housewives  ever  paid  much 
attention  to  the  Shopping  News.” 

“In  any  event,”  he  continued,  “the 
I>aper  never  hurt  our  business.  Of 
course,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  lin¬ 
age  during  the  past  few  months,  but 
that’s  due  to  business  conditions  rather 
than  to  the  Shopping  News.”  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  merchants  started  their 
pajHT  there  was  a  slight  drop  in  de¬ 
partment  store  copy,  but  it  pulled  ^ 
quickly  and  for  the  remainder  of  1928 
and  in  1929  that  classification  showed 
considerable  gains.” 

According  to  Media  Record  tabulations 
Philadelphia  department  store  linage  in 
the  three  evening,  three  morning  and 
three  Sunday  papers  of  the  city  showed 
a  decrease  during  1929  of  1,210,975  lines 
as  compared  with  1928.  The  total  de- 
liartment  store  linage  in  1928  was  19,- 
l()3.(K)2  lines  and  in  1929  it  was  17,- 
8')2,027  lines. 

Another  local  newspaper  advertising 
executive,  explaining  the  Shopping  News 
demise  and  also  the  drop  in  newspaper 
department  store  linage  declared: 

“Philadelphia  department  stores  have 
always  over-advertised.” 

The  Philadelphia  Shopping  News  was 
incorporated  in  the  beginning  of  1928, 
and  its  first  issue  was  published  Feb¬ 
ruary  J*). 

It  was  established  by  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  as  a  co-operative  organization. 
.All  the  leading  stores  except  John  VVana- 
maker  joined  the  movement  at  its  in- 
ceptioji.  The  total  number  of  concerns 
particiiiating  in  the  plan  was  28.  "This 
included  practically  every  store  of  any 
importance  in  the  city,  but  the  supporters 
gradually  dropped  away  until  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  only  16  individual  firms  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  final  issue,  February  26. 

The  corporation  was  headed  by  the 
executives  of  the  large  stores.  Dr.  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Tily,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
was  president.  The  vice-presidents  were 
F.llis  .A.  (limbcl,  of  Gimbel  Brothers; 
Morton  F'.  Snellenberg,  of  N.  Snellen¬ 
berg;  anil  Jacob  D.  Lit,  of  Lit  Brothers. 
Howard  C.  Johnson,  of  Strawbridge  & 
t  lothier,  was  secretary,  and  John  Don¬ 
nelly,  of  Lit  Brothers,  treasurer. 

The  co-operating  stores  bought  stock 
in  the  publishing  corporation  and  paid 
for  their  advertising  space  at  a  fixed 
rate  per  line.  Contracts  started  in 
March  each  year.  It  was  planned  at 
the  outset  to  print  12  pages  a  week, 
eight  columns  wide  with  308  lines  to  the 
column,  but  the  usual  size  of  the  paper 
was  eight  pages  and  toward  the  end  it 
was  six.  It  was  published  on  Wednes¬ 
day. 

L.  L.  Rood  was  manager  and  the 
proposition  had  been  promoted  by  Nor¬ 
man  J.  Ginsburg,  a  Philadelphia  adver¬ 
tising  man.  It  was  printed  at  the  plant 
of  the  I’hiladelt>hia  Jeivish  World. 
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STORES  RESUME  SPACE 
IN  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


Amicable  Afreemeat  Reached  by 
Merchants’  Association  and 
Daily  —  Copy  to  Re¬ 
appear  March  2 


(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

PirrsBURGH,  F'ch.  27. — The  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  yes¬ 
terday  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  which  in¬ 
cludes  11  large  Pittsburgh  department 
stores,  setting  advertising  rates  under  a 
contract  for  25  months  and  ending  the 
organized  boycott  which  has  kept  the 
greater  part  of  the  advertising  of  cer¬ 
tain  department  stores  out  of  the  Press 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  stores 
which  had  been  asking  a  reduction 
of  cent  per  hundred  thousand 

over  the  basic  volume  of  600,000 
lines  obtained  a  reduction  of  ^  of  a 
cent  per  hundred  thousand  lines  up  to 
one  million  lines.  They  also  obtained 
elimination  of  the  Sunday  pre-dated  cir¬ 
culation  from  the  figures  on  which  the 
cost  rate  is  based.  The  milline  rate  was 
set  at  $1.28  which,  multiplied  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  figure,  sets  the  linage  rate 
for  the  advertising.  The  basic  amount 
of  advertising  was  set  at  600,000  lines 
for  each  100,000.  Below  this  basic 
amount,  cent  was  added  to  the  linage 
cost. 

This  was  acceptable  to  the  stores 
from  the  beginning  and  was  the  same  as 
the  previous  contract.  It  was  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  linage  cost  in  the  schedule 
above  600,000  lines,  however,  and  also 
the  elimination  of  pre-dated  Sunday 
papers,  over  which  the  dissension  arose. 
William  G.  Chandler,  of  New  York, 
general  manager  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
group,  attended  the  meeting  at  which 
the  contract  was  signed.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  a  Paul  Block  news¬ 
paper,  settled  with  the  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  on  Jan.  15,  but  the  basis  of 
agreement  was  not  announced. 

The  following  formal  joint  statement 
was  issued  on  Thursday : 

“Certain  Pittsburgh  stores  have  not 
advertised  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  for 
the  past  few  weeks,  because  of  a  dis¬ 
agreement  over  principles  of  making 
newspaper  rates.  After  a  full  discussion 
of  the  matter  W^ednesday,  Feb.  26,  an 
amicable  understanding  was  reached 
whereby  mutually  satisfactory  basis  of 
rates  has  been  established.  These  stores 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Press  are  now  in  en¬ 
tire  accord.  Advertising  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  in  the  Press  Sundav,  March 
2,  1930. 

“(Signed),  The  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  of  Pittsburgh.” 

“The  Pittsburgh  Press.” 


EVENING  PAPERS  PENALIZED 


New  York  Dailies  “Buried”  on  Sub¬ 
way  Stands  After  9  P.  M. 

New  York  evening  papers,  formerly 
displayed  in  the  front  row  of  Interbor¬ 
ough  and  Brooklyn-Manhattan  Transit 
Company  newsstands  until  11  p.  m.,  are 
now  being  removed  from  this  position 
at  9  p.  m.,  following  an  order  issued 
this  week  by  Ward  and  Gow,  lessees  of 
the  subway  Ixioths. 

The  move  was  made,  according  to 
Jeremiah  Callaghan,  assistant  general 
manager  of  Ward  and  Gow,  in  an  effort 
to  regain  the  price  of  $2.10  per  hundred 
copies  which  the  newspapers  charged 
until  -August,  1928,  when  it  was  raised 
to  $2.25. 

Circulation  managers  reported  gains 
in  the  morning  paper  bulldog  edition 
circulations  following  the  earlier  shift¬ 
ing  of  evenings  to  the  back  rows,  while 
the  p.  m.  papers  suffered  a  slight  loss. 

Evening  paper  circulation  managers 
met  at  the  offices  of  the  Publishers' 
Association  of  New  York  Tuesday  this 
week  to  discuss  Ward  and  Gow’s  move. 
No  definite  action  was  taken.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  informed  by  Thomas  J. 
Dowling  of  the  Telegram. 


W.  W.  DAVIES  AT  MIAMI 

W.  W.  Davies,  New  York  representa¬ 
tive  of  La  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires,  left 
last  week  for  Miami,  hla.,  to  witness  the 
fight  between  Phil  Scott  and  Jack 
Sharkey. 

ESSEX  LAUNCHING  BIG 
SPRING  SALES  DRIVE 


Newspapers  in  All  Sections  of  Country 
on  Schedule  for  Challenger 
Week — Last  Year’s  Success 
Cited 


An  effort  to  break  the  winter  jam  that 
has  held  up  automobile  sales  and  to  get 
a  good  start  on  the  spring  selling  season 
is  seen  in  the  announcement  of  Essex 
Challenger  Week,  March  2  to  9,  by  the 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Company.  During 
tliis  next  week  the  company  will  conduct 
an  advertising  cami>aign  in  every  section 
of  the  country  on  a  scale  unusually  large 
for  this  period  of  the  year,  according 
to  announcement  in  Detroit. 

The  opening  of  the  Hudson-Essex 
campaign  comes  a  little  earlier  than  the 
usual  spring  buying  rush,  according  to 
automobile  men,  although  March  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  month  for  motor  sales. 
Some  other  companies  have  been  using 
occasional  space,  and  the  Hupp  Motor  Car 
Corporation  is  at  present  carrying  on  a 
ten-week  campaign  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  newspapers,  rotating  them  so 
as  to  have  advertisements  appearing 
every  day.  In  general,  however,  automo¬ 
tive  linage  has  been  light  throughout  the 
country. 

In  announcing  the  special  advertising 
and  sales  effort  for  next  week.  Qiester 
G.  Abbott,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Hudson  Company,  voiced  the  opinion 
that  aggressive  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  will  play  an  important  part  in  a 
revival  of  business  volume  and  employ¬ 
ment. 

"In  a  program  of  business  stimulation,” 
he  said,  “no  activity  is  more  important 
than  active  and  forceful  merchandising. 
Our  own  camjxaign  will  feature  the  use 
of  extensive  newspaper  advertising  space, 
reaching  every  section  of  the  nation.  It 
is  a  general  sales  effort,  backed  up  with 
the  modern  selling  force  of  advertising 
and  timed  to  start  off  the  spring  season. 

“The  experience  we  had  a  year  ago 
with  the  first  Essex  Challenger  Week  is 
proof  to  us  that  such  an  effort  is  sure  of 
results.  .\t  that  time  public  interest  was 
crystallized  into  an  active  buying  senti¬ 
ment.  and  demand  for  cars  rose  very 
sharply.” 

The  Hudson  Company  is  the  second 
largest  indeiiendent  in  the  automotive 
field.  Before  the  opening  of  the  New 
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March  3-4 — Midwest  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Joplin,  Mo. 

March  4 — Theta  Sigma  Phi,  an¬ 
nual  Matrix  Table  Banquet,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

March  7-8 — Financial  Advertisers’ 
Assn.,  officers’  and  directors’  meet¬ 
ing,  Louisville,  Ky. 

March  7-8 — Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Indianapolis. 

March  14-1.5 — Ozark  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Springfield,  Mo. 

March  17-18 — Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  convention, 
Washington,  Pa. 


York  Automobile  Show  it  issued  definite 
contracts  for  newspaper  space  while  many 
other  conqianies  were  hesitating  and  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  last  minute  to  see  what 
their  rivals  would  do.  The  Hudson  ad¬ 
vertising  is  placed  through  C.  C.  Win- 
ningham,  Inc.,  advertising  agency.  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Building,  Detroit. 


TIRE  CAMPAIGN  PLANNED 


Proposed  Accounts  to  Be  Placed  at 
Local  Rate  in  700  Cities 

Erwin,  Wasey  and  Company  are  plan¬ 
ning  an  advertising  campaign  for  the 
tjoodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  to 
be  placed  in  daily  newspapers  through 
local  dealers  and  at  the  local  rate.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PuRLiSHER  learned  this  week. 
L.  J.  Delaney,  space  buyer  at  the  agency 
for  the  tire  account,  said  the  plan  has 
not  yet  lieen  approved  and  its  possibili¬ 
ties  are  still  being  investigated. 

The  proposed  campaign,  according  to 
Mr.  Delaney,  will  be  placed  in  about  700 
cities.  The  size  of  the  contracts  is  re¬ 
ported  to  l)e  28.(K)0  lines,  and  it  is  un- 
derstoiKl  local  dealers  will  be  asked  to 
share  the  expen.se.  Mr.  Delaney  refused 
to  confirm  a  report  that  in  cities  where 
there  is  only  one  newspaper  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  insists  on  the  account  paying  the 
national  rate,  this  rate  will  be  paid,  but 
that  the  local  dealers’  cooperative  half 
of  the  campaign  would  be  withheld. 


NEW  WYOMING  DAILY 

First  edition  of  the  Tbermopolis 
(W'yo.)  Daily  Record  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  Feb.  17.  George  McCormick  is 
publisher.  The  paper  has  Associated 
Press  service. 


WILLIAMS  NAMED  AD  MANAGER 

T.  Norman  Williams  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 
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TO  REVIEW  CONTEMPT 
CAS:  NEXT  WEEK 


Court  of  Appeals  Will  Hear  Cass  of 

Cleveland  Press  Editors _ _ 

Judge  Walther  Will 
Not  File  Brief 


(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Cleveland,  F'eb.  26.— Judge  Frederick 
P.  Walther  this  week  withdrew  counsel 
and  announced  he  w'ould  not  have  briefs 
filed  in  his  behalf  when  the  case  of  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Preu 
and  Carlton  K.  Matson,  editorial  writer 
for  contempt  of  court  is  argued  before 
the  district  court  of  appeals  next  week. 

Seltzer  and  Matson  in  July  last  year 
were  held  guilty  of  contempt  by  Judge 
Walther  and  after  hearings  before  him 
were  sentenced  each  to  30  days  in  jail 
and  $500  fine  and  costs.  Their  cases 
were  appealed. 

John  A.  Cline,  attorney  appointed  to 
defend  the  judge  and  court,  in  announcing 
his  withdrawal  on  instructions  from 
Judge  Walther,  said  the  judge  believed 
that  he  had  performed  his  duty  and,  now 
that  the  case  was  before  the  court  of 
apiieals,  had  no  further  interest  in  it  and 
desired  to  treat  it  the  same  as  any  other 
case  that  had  gone  from  trial  in  his  court 
to  the  reviewing  court. 

Judge  Walther  issued  a  statement  cit¬ 
ing  .sections  of  the  briefs  filed  for  Seltzer 
and  Matson  and  said ; 

“It  would  be  highly  undignified,  un¬ 
ethical  and  improper  for  me  to  cause 
briefs  to  be  filed,  arguments  to  be  made 
or  communication  in  any  manner  to  be 
had  with  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
apjieals,  for  the  reason  that  the  trial 
judge  has  no  right  to  in  any  manner  try 
to  influence  the  reviewing  court  in  its  de¬ 
termination  of  the  matters  before  it. 

“In  the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Seltzer  and 
Mr.  Matson  in  the  court  of  appeals, 
which  brief  was  filed  after  the  hearing 
of  the  matter  before  me,  they  set  forth 
the  true  facts  regarding  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  granting  of  the  injunc¬ 
tion. 

“By  their  brief  they  admit,  and  it  is 
thoroughly  apparent,  that  at  the  time  the 
editorials  were  printed  in  the  Cleveland 
Press  neither  Mr.  Seltzer  nor  Mr.  Mat- 
.son  knew  the  actual  facts  surrounding 
the  granting  of  the  injunction,  and  they 
did  not  know  what  inquiries  I  made  and 
the  precautions  which  I  took  before  1 
granted  the  injunction.  Their  own  brief 
shows  conclusively  that  I  acted  most 
cautiously  and  in  good  faith,  and  that  I 
would  not  and  did  not  in  any  manner  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  sheriff  in  enforcing  the 
law. 

“By  their  own  admissions  both  my 
personal  integrity  and  the  integrity  of 
the  common  pleas  court  have  been  fully 
vindicated.” 

Newton  D.  Baker,  attorney  for  the 
editors,  announced  he  would  make  a  brief 
statement  at  the  hearing  on  appeal  and 
rest  the  case  of  Seltzer  and  Matson  on 
the  record  briefs  as  filed. 

The  Press,  on  the  day  following  the 
announcement  of  Judge  Walther  that  he 
would  not  be  represented  before  the  court 
of  appeals,  published  in  its  editorial 
columns  part  of  the  judge’s  statement 
which  referred  to  the  brief  filed  in  te- 
half  of  Seltzer  and  Matson  and  which 
states  “neither  Mr.  Seltzer  nor  Mr. 
Matson  knew  the  actual  facts  surround¬ 
ing  the  granting  of  the  injunction”  and 
“by  their  own  admissions  both  my  per¬ 
sonal  integrity  and  the  integrity  of  the 
court  have  been  fully  vindicated.” 

The  Press  editorial  also  quoted  from 
the  summary  of  the  Baker  brief  and 
stated  “we  leave  it  to  the  public  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  there  is  any  admis¬ 
sion  that  the  editors  did  not  know  what 
they  were  talking  about.” 


STARTS  MARKET  INDEX 

The  San  I-rancisco  Nnvs  financial  de¬ 
partment  has  inaugurated  an  index  on 
the  San  Francisco  stock  market.  Twenty 
stocks.  15  from  the  exchange  and  five 
from  the  curb,  are  usetl  in  computing 
the  figures. 
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I  CYRUS  CURTIS  WINS  HARVARD  AWARD 

Granted  Gold  Medal  for^  Strict  Adherence  to  High  Advertising  Standards — Westinghouse  Gets 
Prize  for  Institutional  Copy  With  Roto  Campaign — Other  Awards  Announced 


tinners  of  the  1929  Harvard  Ad- 
iertising  Awards,  announced  Friday 
•  Ht  March  1,  were  headed  by  Cyrus 
night,  Ma  yenerable  chief  of  the 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


u  K.  Curtis,  -  , 

Publishing  Company  and  the 
Srtis-Martin  Newspapers,  who  was 


S  for  the  annual  gold  medal  for 
Seuished  service  to  advertising.  The 


ket  Data  Handbook  of  United  States.” 

The  awards  were  made  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Faculty  Club  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 


The  award  was  received  for  the  West¬ 
inghouse  company  by  J.  C.  McQuiston, 
general  advertising  manager,  and  R.  R. 
Davis,  editor-in-chief  of  all  matter  pub¬ 


a^d  was  made  “because  of  the  strict 


Xerence  throughout  his  distinguished 
as  a  publisher  to  the  requirement, 
S  he  pioneered,  of  high  standards  of 
relobility  in  advertising;  because  of  the 
ffort  and  encouragement  he  has  given 
0  secure  better  typography  and  repro¬ 
duction  in  magazine;  and  because  of  the 
^ple  of  wholesome  journalism  which 
he  has  furnished.” 

In  addition,  $14,000  m  other  prizes 
a-as  distributed  to  men  and  organizations 
responsible  for  outstanding  achievements 
in  the  field  of  advertising.  The  awards 
werT  founded  in  1923  by  Edward  W. 
Bok  and  have  been  given  annually  since. 

An  award  which  drew  attention  to  the 
possibilities  in  the  use  of  newspapers  for 
institutional  campaigns  by  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  went  to  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  &  Manufacturing  Company — a  $2,- 
000  prize  for  a  “general  or  institutional 
campaign  conspicuous  for  the  excellence 
of  its  planning  and  execution.”  This  was 
the  first  time  that  this  award  had  gone 
to  a  campaign  run  almost  exclusively  in 
newspapers.  The  series  was  prepared  by 
Fuller  &  Smith,  advertising  agency  of 
Qeveland,  0. 

Another  newspaper  advertisement 
which  won  an  award  was  one  written  by 
.\rthur  Kudner,  president  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  advertising  agency,  of 
New  York.  This  took  a  $1,000  prize 
for  effective  use  of  text.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  was  reproduced  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  at  the  time  when  it  was  published, 
shortly  after  the  stock  market  crash  of 
last  fall.  It  was  headed,  “Let’s  Go  to 
Work,"  and  was  an  argument  for  busi¬ 
ness  courage  in  the  face  of  the  financial 
situation. 

A  $2,000  prize  for  an  outstanding  local 
campaign  for  a  specific  product  or  mer¬ 
chandise,  was  awarded  to  the  Northern 
States  Power  Company,  management  of 
Byllesby  Engineering  and  Management 
Corporation,  for  a  campaign  of  the 
Northern  States  company  in  Minneapolis. 
Other  awards  were: 

National  Campaign  for  a  Specific 
Product  ($2,0(X)) :  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  advertising  agency 
of  New  York,  for  a  campaign  for  Arm¬ 
strong’s  Linoleum  Floors,  a  product  of 
•Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

C^paign  for  Industrial  Prcxiucts 
($2,^) :  Newell  Emmett  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  of  New  York,  for  a 
^paign  in  trade  papers  by  the  Graybar 
Electric  Company. 

Advertisement  Distinguished  for  Its 
Effective  Use  of  Typography  ($1,000): 
Silas  Spitzer,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  Anton  Bruehl,  former  staff 
P^ographer,  of  Weber  &  Heilbroner, 
clothiers,  for  an  advertisement  illustrat- 
silk  hats. 

Advertisement  Distinguished  for  Its 
Eff^ve  Use  of  Display  Line  ($1,000)  : 
L  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  New  York  manu- 
tacturers  of  medicines,  for  an  advertise- 
wnt  titled,  “The  Call  That  Will  Wake 
Any  Mother.” 

Advertisement  Distinguished  for  Its 
Effective  Use  of  Typography  ($1,000): 
Wyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  advertising 
®f  New  York,  with  recognition 
P  Eckhardt,  president,  and  Stuart 

’~npb<ll,  vice-president  and  art  director, 
.  Mvertisement  of  Revere  Copper 
p,  titled  “The  Smoke  Marks 

«nl  Revere’s  Foundry.” 

K«wch  Conspicuous  in  Furthering 
Science  of  Adver- 
^  ^  ($2,000) :  Paul  W.  Stewart,  of 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
United  States  Department  of 
for  the  research  titled,  "Mar¬ 


Cyrns  H.  K.  Curtis 


tion  attended  by  1(X)  guests  prominent  in 
advertising.  Presentations  were  made  by 
Dr.  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  professor  of 
marketing  and  chairman  of  the  Jury  of 
Award.  Speakers  scheduled  were  Ber¬ 
nard  Lichtenberg,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers  and  a 
member  of  the  Jury  of  Award,  on 
“Determination  of  the  Advertising  Ap¬ 
propriation”;  Prof.  N.  S.  B.  Gras,  on 
“Business  History”;  Prof.  Carl  Taeusch, 
on  “Advertising  and  Ethics”;  and  Prof. 
Neil  H.  Borden,  on  “Edward  W.  Bok — 
An  Appreciation.” 

About  12, (XX)  advertisements  were  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  competition,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  Westinghouse  institutional  cam¬ 
paign  which  won  the  award  in  its  class 
consisted  of  20  advertisements,  most  of 
them  a  full  page,  and  mostly  published 
in  Sunday  rotogravure  sections  of  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United  States. 
They  told  of  the  i»rt  played  by  elec¬ 
tricity  in  industry,  in  transportation,  in 
great  office  buildings,  and  in  homes.  One 
of  special  interest  to  newspaper  men,  pic¬ 
tured  the  interior  of  a  paper  mill,  and 
told  what  electricity  had  done  to  improve 
the  work. 


lished  by  the  company.  Three  members 
of  the  h'uller  &  Smith  agency  were  pres¬ 
ent — .Allen  L.  Billingsley,  president; 
P.  Walter  Murphy,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  ;  and  E.  K.  Emerson,  advertising 
writer.  The  illustrations  for  the  series 
were  prepared  by  C.  Peter  Helck  of 
New  York  City. 

.At  the  office  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  it  was  explained 
that  a  group  of  men,  rather  than  an 
individual,  was  responsible  for  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Lineoleum  Floor  campaign  which 
won  the  award  for  a  national  advertis¬ 
ing  effort  for  a  specific  product.  Those 
mentioned  as  having  part  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  were:  W.  Franklin  Moore,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Johns,  Richard  R.  Blackwell, 
F.  Robley  Feland,  Douglas  C.  Manson, 
CTharles  E.  Brower,  Simeon  Costa,  and 
even  others.  Members  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Armstrong  Cork 
Company  were  also  said  to  have  co¬ 
operated  in  the  campaign,  particularly 
Sam  E.  Conybeare,  Kenyon  Stevenson, 
and  Hazel  Dell  Brown. 

Much  of  the  campaign  appeared  in 
attractive  color  pages  in  magazines. 
Newspapers  were  also  used  in  house¬ 
furnishing  seasons.  The  advertisements 


sought  to  eliminate  the  common  idea  that 
linoleum  is  suitable  only  for  kitchens 
and  bathrooms.  As  a  result  it  is  stated 
that  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company  is 
enjoying  the  greatest  sales  success  in  its 
history. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  of 
the  ten  awards  went  to  campaigns 
for  electrical  companies — W’estinghouse, 
Graybar,  and  Northern  States  Power, 
which  last  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 

The  Northern  States  Power  Com¬ 
pany’s  campaign  in  Minneapolis,  which 
won  the  award  for  a  local  campaign, 
was  written  and  set  for  publication 
under  the  direction  of  T.  H.  Kettle, 
assistant  sales  manager.  It  appeared  in 
Minneapolis  newspapers,  correlated  with 
painted  display  boards  and  advertising 
messages  on  the  customers’  bills. 

The  newspaper  advertisements  con¬ 
tained  no  art  work,  but  consisted  entirely 
of  type  and  type  decorations.  There 
were  eight  pieces  of  copy  in  the  series 
under  the  general  heading,  “The  Power 
of  a  Penny.”  The  general  appeal  was 
the  low  cost  of  electric  energy,  featuring 
throughout  the  amount  of  electric  service 
which  would  be  bought  for  a  penny. 
The  purpose  was  to  popularize  a  new 
optional  electric  rate  for  residences. 

The  campaign  is  one  of  a  number 
run  in  recent  years  which  are  felt  to 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  average  use  of  kilowatt- 
hours  in  Minneapolis  homes. 

The  Newell  Emmett  campaign  for  the 
Graybar  Electric  Company  was  prepared 
by  a  group  of  men  headed  by  Sidney 
Senzer,  and  including  George  E.  Durant, 
art  director,  and  George  E.  Flanagan,  of 
the  copy  and  service  department.  Co¬ 
operating  with  them  at  the  Graybar  com¬ 
pany  were  Kenneth  B.  Hopkins,  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  directly  in  charge 
of  business  paper  advertising,  and  Don 
M.  Julien,  advertising  manager. 

The  Squibb  advertisement  which  won 
recognition  for  its  effective  use  of  a  dis¬ 
play  line  was  written  by  Jesse  Ellington, 
of  the  copy  department  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Sons,  advertising  agency,  Philadelphia. 
The  line  “The  Call  That  Will  Wake 
-Any  Mother,”  was  held  to  contain  great 
human  appeal. 

The  Revere  Copper  &  Brass  advertise¬ 
ment  which  won  recognition  for  its 
typography  was  a  two-page  magazine  ad¬ 
vertisement,  set  in  Caslon  Old  Style  No. 
471,  in  14-point  size  with  6-point  leading. 
The  text  was  broken  into  short  sections, 
each  with  a  caption  and  white  space 
separation.  Attractive  little  drawing 
helped  to  carry  the  atmosphere  suggested 
by  the  name  Revere  and  the  heading 
based  on  Paul  Revere’s  factory.  The 
two  pages  were  tied  together  with  heavy 
separation  rules  clear  across  near  the 
bottom  of  the  pages,  with  the  signature 
of  the  company  beneath  on  the  second 
page. 

Mr.  Stewart,  winner  of  the  research 
award,  has  been  engaged  in  commercial 
survey  work  for  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  since  February, 
1926,  when  he  was  transferred  from 
duties  as  erlitor  in  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign_  and  Domestic  Commerce.  He  has 
participated  in  every  phase  of  this  sur¬ 
vey  work,  including  collection  of  in¬ 
formation,  contact  work,  research  and 
field  work,  statistical  analysis,  and  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  manuscript.  He  was 
graduated  with  honors  in  1923  from  the 
School  _  of  Business  Administration  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  "Market  Data  Handbook  of  the 
United  States"  Mr.  Stewart’s  prize¬ 
winning  compilation,  is  one  of  the  gov- 
ernrnent’s  “best-sellers.”  The  original 
edition  of  3,(XX)  copies  ordered  by  the 
superintendent  of  documents  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  for  sales  pur¬ 
poses  was  exhausted  within  three  weeks. 
An  additimial  sales  stock  of  3,0(X) 
copies  has  just  come  from  the  press. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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BRITISH  DAILY  LOSES 
$60,000  UBEL  SUIT 

Legal  Fees  of  $75,000  Also  Awarded 
to  Plaintiff  in  Action  Against 
London  Evening  Standard — Evi¬ 
dence  Cost  Paper  $100,000 


It  cost  the  pA'cning  Standard,  Lord 
Bcaverbrook's  Lotidon  evening  paper, 
$60,000  to  call  a  Kuinanian  a  "Polish 
jew,”  with  the  additional  assertion  that 
he  had  changed  his  nanie  and  that  his 
activities  called  for  close  examinatuni, 
according  to  a  dispatch  to  the  Nctv  York 
Evening  Post 

In  addition  to  the  damages  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard  must  pay  legal  fees  of 
about  $75,000,  while  the  collection  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  estimated  to  have  cost  it 
$100,000. 

This  w’as  the  upshot  of  a  lif)el  suit 
brought  by  Berbu  Jonescu,  who  harbored 
Prince  Carol  of  Rumania  at  his  Surrey 
country  mansion,  Oakhurst  Court  when 
Carol  was  preparing  his  ill-fated  coup 
to  regain  the  Rumanian  throne.  The 
damages  were  awarded  by  a  jury  in  Lon¬ 
don  last  week. 

After  the  enforced  departure  of  the 
Prince  the  Evening  Standard  published 
an  article  implying  that  now  Jone.scu 
should  follow  suit,  which  article,  accord¬ 
ing  to  testimony  given  in  High  Court, 
resulted  in  making  Jonescu,  who  two 
years  ago  was  a  rich  man,  a  bankrupt. 

The  action  lasted  two  weeks  and  en¬ 
listed  some  of  the  greatest  legal  talent 
in  the  country.  The  testimony  presented 
included  State  documents  and,  witnesses 
were  brought  all  the  way  from  Rumania. 

Justice  Horridge’s  summing  up  gave  a 
clear  lead  to  the  jury  to  find  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff.  The  Judge  showed  that 
the  Rumanian  Government  had  every  in¬ 
terest  in  damaging  a  man  implicated  in 
an  attempted  coup  d’etat  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  easy  for  the  newspaper  to 
gather  information  in  Rumania  and  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  for  Jonescu. 

The  latter’s  counsel  made  a  strong 
plea  that  the  attack  upon  him  was  an 
attempt  to  “pluck  a  man  out  of  his 
home  among  you  and  take  him  back 
among  his  enemies.”  Jonescu  himself 
refus^  to  give  the  name  of  the  Ru¬ 
manians  who  helped  him  and  said  that 
the  attempt  to  gather  evidence  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  was  frustrated  by  fear  that  the 
investigators  would  be  shot  by  Rumanian 
agents. 

After  the  verdict  was  announced  a 
stay  of  execution  was  granted  with  a 
view  to  an  appeal  by  The  Evening  Stan¬ 
dard.  Counsel  for  the  new’spaper  re¬ 
vealed  that  M.  Jonescu  had  brought  a  sec¬ 
ond  libel  case  ar^inst  the  Daily  Express, 
Lord  Beaverbrook’s  morning  newspaper, 
but  it  will  be  tried  before  a  different 
judge  and  jury. 


ADDS  ZONE  NEWS 


Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  Print¬ 
ing  Special  Sunday  Sections 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
which  for  the  last  few  years  has  carried 
zone  advertising  on  Sundays  for  four 
sections  of  Chicago,  giving  neighborhood 
merchants  an  opportunity  to  advertise  in 
the  Herald  and  Examiner  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  sections,  is  now  also  printing  news 
of  the  various  zones  in  the  papers  dis¬ 
tributed  in  those  zones.  The  advertising 
and  news  are  now  carried  in  a  special 
section,  making  what  is  in  effect  a  sepa¬ 
rate  newspaper  for  each  community. 

The  news  matter  includes  special  fea¬ 
tures  about  the  four  parts  of  town,  as 
well  as  news  and  pictures  of  club  and 
social  activities,  community  projects  and 
leading  personalities. 


CHANGES  IN  BALTIMORE 

Richard  Rae  Bennett  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  copy  desk  to  the  night 
city  desk  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  H.  Boyle  who  is  now  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  American  as  local  feat¬ 
ure  editor.  Milton  Slutter,  who  was 
covering  the  state  offices,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  copy  desk,  replacing  Ben¬ 
nett. 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

The  members  of  the  Jury  of  .\wards 
were;  M.  T.  Coiwland.  professor  of 
marketing.  Harvard  Business  Schiwil ; 
Frank  A.  Black,  publicity  manager. 
William  Eilene’s  Sons  Company.  Bos¬ 
ton;  N’eil  B..  Borden,  associate  professtjr 
of  advertising.  Harvard  Business  School ; 
IJon  Bridge,  advertising  director,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Kexvs:  Lee  H.  Bristol,  vice- 
president,  Bristol-Myers  Company,  New 
York;  .■Mien  Brown,  advertising  mana¬ 


ger,  Bakelite  Corixiration.  .\’ew  York; 
Ray  H.  (iriswold,  ( iriswold-Eshleman 
Company,  t'leveland;  Robert  L.  John- 
s«in,  advertising  manager.  Time,  Xew 
York ;  William  A.  Kittredge,  The  Lake¬ 
side  Press,  Chicago:  Bernard  Lichten- 
herg,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute, 
and  president  of  the  .-Xssociation  of 
National  .Advertisers,  Xew  York;  Joseph 
B.  Platt,  art  director,  77ic  Delineator, 
Xew  Y’ork;  Raymond  Rubicam,  presid¬ 
ent,  Y’oung  &  Rubicam.  Inc.,  Xew  York. 


ADDS  MONTHLY  INDEX  NEBRASKA  PRESS  MEETS 


New  York  Times  Extends  Its  Service 
to  Subscribers 

Extension  of  the  A'etv  York  Times  in¬ 
dex  service  to  include  a  monthly  issue 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  an  annual 
cumulative  index  printed  on  imperishable 
rag  paper  was  announced  this  week  hy 
the  Times. 

The  regular  quarterly  volumes  bound 
in  stiff  paper  covers  which  heretofore 
made  up  the  service  will  be  continued. 
The  extension  was  made  in  response  to 
numerous  requests  from  public  and  spe¬ 
cial  libraries,  it  was  stated. 


FRATERNITY  ALUMNI  ELECT 

Paul  Potter  of  the  Chicago  Trilnine, 
Joseph  Lawler  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner,  Charles  Schwarz  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Joseph  R.  Ator 
of  the  Chicago  Eicning  Post  have  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chicago  alumni  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalistic  fraternity. 
Other  new  directors  are  R.  W.  Beckman. 
Leslie  E.  Troee'er,  Charles  E.  Kane, 
V’aughn  Bryant.  K.  C.  Charles,  W.  J. 
Kostka  of  International  News  Service, 
and  M.  Hill  Lakin  of  the  Blue  Island 
(Ill.)  Sun-Standard. 

AD  GROUP  MEETS 

Twenty-one  publishers  and  advertising 
managers  of  17  daily  new.spapers  in 
western  Pennsylvania  met  in  Pittsburgh. 
Feh.  25.  with  the  Pittsburgh  manager  of 
Fred  Kimball.  Inc.,  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives,  to  discuss  national 
advertising  problems  peculiar  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  newspaper  men  were  guests 
of  the  Kimball  organization  at  the 
weekly  luncheon  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club.  Following  the  luncheon. 
M.  Bomberger,  publisher  of  the  Jeanette 
A^cws-Dispatch.  presided  at  a  round  table 
discussion  of  advertising  problems. 


C,  P.  DERBY  WITH  WARD  CO. 

C.  P.  Derby,  formerly  head  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Company  at  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  R.  K.  Lowry, 
manager  of  the  retail  stores  advertising 
division  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 


Condemns  System  of  Judge  Acting  as 

Accuser  and  Jury  in  Contempt 

The  legal  provision  whereby  a  judge 
may  act  both  as  accuser  and  jury  in 
contempt  of  court  cases  was  condemned 
and  the  trial  of  such  cases  before  a  dis¬ 
interested  judge  was  suggested  in  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  by  the  Nebraska  Press 
.Association  in  its  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing  in  Omaha,  Feb.  20  and  21.  Joseph 
G.  Alden.  editor  of  the  York  Republican 
and  state  publicity  director  under  a  re¬ 
cent  act  of  tbe  legislature,  presented  the 
resolutions. 

F.  H.  Price  of  the  Neu’inan  Grove 
Reporter,  was  elected  president  of  the 
association  to  succeed  J.  F.  Webster  of 
the  St.  Paul  Phonograph.  Thomas  Os- 
terman  of  the  Blair  Pilot-Tribune,  was 
selected  as  vice-president,  and  Frank  O. 
Edgecombe  of  the  Geneva  Signal,  was 
re-elected  as  treasurer. 

Directors  chosen  were  L.  .A.  (jlasburn 
of  the  Exeter  News,  J.  H.  Sweet  of  the 
.\ebraska  City  Nczvs-Prc.ts,  E.  R.  Pur¬ 
cell  of  the  Broken  Bow  Chief,  and  Mr. 
Webster. 

•Among  speakers  before  the  associa- 
titm  were  Governor  A.  J.  Weaver,  J.  H. 
Furay,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  foreign  service  of  the  United 
Press,  and  C.  E.  Honce  central  division 
news  editor  of  the  Associated  Press. 


DAILY’S  CHARGE  SUSTAINED 

The  St.  Lows  Post-Dispatch  was  vin¬ 
dicated  this  week  for  a  story  published 
on  March  21,  1929,  stating  that  the  City 
of  St.  Louis  had  overpaid  a  contractor 
to  the  amount  of  $175,000.  The  charge 
resulted  in  the  employment  of  a  civil 
engineering  firm  to  check  up  on  the 
work  d^e.  The  engineering  firm  com¬ 
pleted  its  work  this  week  and  filed  a 
detailed  report  indicating  that  the  city 
had  made  excess  pavments  to  the  amount 
of  $160,500. 


C.  S.  SMITH  SAILS 

Charles  Stephenson  Smith,  chief  of 
foreign  service  of  the  Associated  Press, 
sailed  Feb.  27,  aboard  the  S.S.  Lorentic 
for  England.  He  will  spend  about  five 
weeks  in  England,  France,  and  Spain. 


RATES  DISCUSSED  Rvi 
ADVERTISING  GR0l5| 


Basis  for  Local-National  Differ«»tij 
Is  Varied — “Friendly  Publicity” 
Practice  Is  Reported  at 
Syracuse  Meeting 


Sound  sales  ability  is  needed  to  briwi 
business  back  to  normal — and  along 
it  advertising  linage— it  was  declared  a  I 
discussions  at  the  meeting  Monday  j#;''- 
Tuesday  of  the  Advertising  DepartiMntit 
of  the  Xew  York  State  Publishers’  AeS 
sociation  at  Syracuse.  Advertising  ra-i 
resentatives  of  30  newspapers  attends  ■ 
the  meeting.  b 

Without  pretending  to  be  optimistic 
the  general  trend  of  the  gatheriii 
pointed  to  as  good  a  year  for  businm 
and  advertising  during  1930  as  for  1928, 
even  though  the  first  few  months  art 
liehind  the  same  months  of  last  year. 

President  Milton  R.  Miller  of  the  Et- 
tavia  .\'cws  presided  at  the  sessions,  Rus- 
sell  Harris  of  Buffalo  tourier-Exjirta 
acting  as  secretary.  Among  the  diki 
questions  for  discussion  were;  Tendeno* 
to  change  many  accounts  from  local  to  | 
national  rates,  trying  to  define  wlut  na-  ■ 
tional  advertising  is,  and  advisability  oi 
changing  radio  and  automobiles  to  na¬ 
tional  rates. 

"W  e  must  pay  more  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness,”  commented  Mr.  Miller,  “we  have! 
not  been  keeping  up  with  the  ImiP 
Many  stores  say  ‘we  can  cut  down  on  ad¬ 
vertising  now’  because  we  haven't  readdv 
sold  it.” 

Cooperation  between  advertising  and 
business  was  urged  by  giving  proportion¬ 
ately  lower  rates  for  the  more  frequoi; 
advertiser  and  the  one  taking  greater 
linage  consistently.  One  newspaper  re 
ported  it  is  giving  a  special  rate  for  the 
advertiser  using  one  insertion  a  wtes 
for  52  weeks  a  year,  the  minimum  space 
being  two  inches.  Twice  a  week  and . 
more  results  in  a  corresponidngly  lowe  ' 
rate  which  is  of  benefit  to  the  merchait 
as  well  as  the  newspaper.  This  was  lik¬ 
ened  to  the  method  of  the  insurance  com-  . 
pany  offering  a  more  attractive  policy  ■ 
when  conditions  warrant. 

Discussion  as  to  what  national  adver 
tising  is,  brought  extended  discussient 
Some  answers  to  whether  a  rate  should 
be  local  or  national  resulted  in  a  variety 
of  suggestions  as  to  what  shoulcj  be  con¬ 
sidered  national,  such  as :  anything  com¬ 
ing  from  outside  the  county  or  territory 
through  an  agency,  prepared  and  paid 
for  by  the  manufacturer,  having  na¬ 
tional  distribution ;  any  product  nation¬ 
ally  sold,  placed  by  a  firm  having  a  loci 
outlet.  It  was  decided  there  was  no 
definition  which  would  be  fcwl-proof. 

The  advertising  of  gasoline  may  make 
up  for  the  loss  in  automobile  advertis¬ 
ing,  it  was  brought  out. 

A  numlser  of  members  reported  thm 
was  a  growing  practice  for  publicity 
men  to  graft  on  the  newspapers  fc)r  space 
in  the  news  columns  without  taking  any 
advertising  space.  “Friendly  publicity’ 
was  the  way  it  was  referr^  to.  Par¬ 
ticular  reference  was  made  to  such  as¬ 
sociations  as  architects,  engineers  and 
others  whose  ccxles  of  ethics  do  not  per¬ 
mit  advertising.  Yet  it  was  pointed  otf 
that  they  hire  specialists  to  “get  nf 
copy”  and  have  it  published. 
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LOSES  “LEGAL”  SUIT 

The  Mingo  (W.Va.)  Dcmocrai,  > 
weekly  newspaper,  was  unsuccessful  a 
its  suit  against  the  county  to  corapt 
payment  for  certain  county  printmt 
which  it  did  at  the  instance  of  K..B 
Steep,  county  clerk.  The  same 
was  done  by  the  Williamson  ^ 
News  at  the  order  of  the  court.  Joj 
Beno  F.  Howard  rules  the  court  was  t» 
proper  body  to  direct  publication. 


WOMEN  WRITERS  ELECT 

Mrs.  Kate  Milner  Rabb,  special 
for  the  Indianapolis  Star,  has  bee^ 
elected  president  of  the  Women’s  Pr® 
Club  of  Indiana.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Toner# 
the  Anderson  Herald  was  elected  ^ 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Ethel  Arnold  Til® 
of  Grecncastle,  second  vice-prcsideDt- 
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rate  differentials  charted  by  A.A.A.A. 

\  Variations  In  Local  and  National  Rates  For  230  Dailies  In  Cities  of  100,000  Population  Shown  In  Chart 

Form — Being  Sent  to  Members  and  Group  of  Publishers 


GROUP  2—200,000  TO  300,000  CIRCULATION 
Composite  Milline  Rates  for  Group:  Local,  $1.46;  National, 


City  Paper  sands) 

htrt  Having  Differential  of  14%  or  Over; 

I/»  Angeles .  Examiner .  201 

Lm  Angeles .  Herald .  217 

ftiMoinee .  Register,  Tribune .  226 

Baton .  American .  281 

Baton .  Globe . : .  299 

Detroit .  Free  Press .  231 

Detroit. .  Times .  298 

Stlronii .  Globe-Democrat .  274 

Bt  Louis .  Post- Dispatch .  237 

yerdind .  Plain  Dealer .  219 

Cleeelend .  Press .  217 

Wifcdelphia .  Inquirer .  293 

ottiburgh .  Post-Gazette .  231 

hfos  Having  Differential  Less  Than  14%: 

leltimore .  Sun .  287 

Jaton .  Herald-Traveller .  26.S 

Nee  York .  American .  210 

Bee  York .  Graphic .  296 


Local  Local 
Milline  Milline 
Rate  if  Rate  if 
Circ.  Differ-  Below  Above 
(Thou-  ential  Com-  Corn- 
sands)  (pet.)  posite  posite 


Natl.  Natl. 
Milline  Milline 
Rate  if  Rate  if 
Below  Above 
Com-  flom- 
posite  posite 


GROUP  3—150,000  TO  200,000  CIRCULTATION 
Composite  Milline  Rates  for  Group:  Local,  $1.60;  National, 

I-ocal  Lo<-al 
Milline  Milline  1 
Rate  if  Rate  if  1 
Circ.  Differ-  Below  Above 


City  Paper 

ftfns  Having  Differential  of  14%  or  Over: 


(Thou-  ential 
sands)  (pet.) 


Natl.  Natl. 
Milline  Milline 
Rate  if  Rate  if 
Below  Above 


Examiner . 

189 

44.4 

1.43 

2.06 

164 

30.4 

1.40 

1.83 

181 

50.0 

1.10 

1.66  . . 

155 

15.4  , 

1.68 

1.94 

200 

33.3 

1.20 

1.60  . . 

161 

16.7 

1.49 

1.74  .. 

. .  172 

22.6  . 

l.«0 

2.21 

Oklahoman-Times . 

153 

34.4  . 

1.75 

2.35 

. .  195 

14.3  . 

1.79 

2.05 

. .  169 

33.3  . 

1.78 

2.37 

. .  165 

23.1 

1.57 

1.93  .. 

fferential  Less  Than  14%: 

TJfWM 

, 153 

— 4.9* . 

1.99 

1.90  ., 

Dispatch,  Pioneer  Press . 

165 

—8.9* . 

1.85 

1.70  ., 

159 

7.1  . 

1.76 

1.89  ., 

•Nslionsl  rate  lower  than  local. 


GROUP  1— CIRCULATION  300,000  AND  OVER 
Composite  Milline  Rates  for  Group:  Local,  $1.15;  National,  $1.44 


Rate  if  Rate  if  R-ate  if  Rate  if 
Below  Above  Below  Above 


Circ.  Differ-  Below  Above 
(Thou-  ential  Com-  Corn- 


Com¬ 

posite 


Com¬ 

posite 


sands)  (pet.) 


posite 


posite 


SI.  39 
1.30 


36,4 

48.6 

27.3 

46.2 
.SI  .0 

29.9 

28.9 

31.3 


$1.02 

.87 


$1.69 


1.36 


hpers  Having  Differential  Less  Than  14%: 

I  Ktnias  City ....  Star.  Times .  S02 

i  New  York .  News .  1,224 

Philtdtlpliia . . . .  Public  Ledger .  358 


A  SET  of  charts  showiiiR  graphically 
x^the  differences  between  local  and  na- 
tioial  advertising  rates  ^  230  daily 
^Moapers  in  cities  of  100.000  population 
^  more,  is  being  distributed  by  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Asencies  to  its  members. 

The  charts  are  also  being  sent  to  the 
nrusnaoer  publishers  who  attended  the 
luncheon  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel 
in  New  York,  called  by  Walter 
Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
\nvs  when  action  was  taken  toward 
Inaking  a  detailed  study  of  the  local-na¬ 
tional  rate  situation. 

Issuance  of  the  charts  follows  action  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
last  November  in  sending  out  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  a  booklet  entitled  “A  Comparison 
of  Local  and  National  Newspaper  Rates.” 
This  booklet,  which  listed  advertising 
rates  of  nearly  6:X)  newspapers,  was 
credited  with  a  large  part  in  renewed 
aptation  concerning  local  and  national 
rates  this  winter.  The  A.A.A.A.  charts 
are  based  on  an  anaivsis  of  part  of  this 
material.  It  is  possible  that  more  of  it 
may  be  analyzed  and  issued  later. 

The  charts  show  for  each  paper  the 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


circulation  (in  thousands),  the  local  mil¬ 
line  rate,  the  national  milline  rate,  and 
the  percentage  of  difference  between  the 
two.  In  addition,  heavv  black  lines 
show  by  their  length  and  direction  how 
the  newspaper’s  rates  compare  with  the 
composite  local  and  national  rates  for  all 
the  newspapers  in  its  circulation  class. 
These  “composite”  rates  were  determined 
by  totaling  the  line  rates  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  dividing  by  the  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  group  in  millions. 

In  each  group  the  pai>ers  are  divided 
into  those  whose  national  rates  are  14 
per  cent  or  more  higher  than  their  local 
rates,  and  those  which  have  differential  of 
less  than  14  per  cent. 

This  separation  of  the  newspapers  at 
the  14  per  cent  line  is  made  in  the 
A  A. A. .A.  booklet  without  comment,  but 
John  Benson,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  has  said  in  speeches  that  many  of 
the  present  difficulties  over  rates  could 
be  avoided  by  limiting  differentials  to 
about  10  or  at  the  most  IS  per  cent. 

Whereas  the  .A.N.A.  report  was  made 
UP  of  actual  rates,  the  A.A.A.A.  charts 


give  milline  rates,  or  the  cost  of  circu¬ 
lating  one  line  of  advertising  one  mil¬ 
lion  times  in  each  paper. 

The  charts  take  up  only  the  papers 
li.sted  in  Class  A  of  the  A.N.A.  bixiklct 
— those  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more.  The 
analysis  deals  only  with  5.000-line  rates, 
although  the  A.N.A.  tables  listed  also 
the  one-time  rates  and  the  lowe.st  rates. 

The  list  is  not  a  complete  one,  since 
some  papers  were  marked  in  the  .A.N..A. 
report :  “Local  rates  unobtainable.”  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  are  also  omitted. 

To  save  space  the  charts  are  here 
translated  into  type.  The  differentials 
they  show  were  taken  from  the  original 
A.N..A.  report,  and  were  figured  from 
the  exact  rates  obtained  by  the  .A.N..A. 
Since  some  of  the  rates  were  changed 
from  inch  rates  to  line  rates,  and  since 
all  of  them  were  figured  from  line  rates 
to  milline  rates,  there  may  be  fractional 
discrepancies  between  these  differentials 
and  the  ones  that  might  lie  figured  from 
the  milline  rates. 

The  milline  rates  naturally  are  larger 
with  the  smaller  papers,  hut  even  with 


papers  of  approximately  the  same  circu¬ 
lation  there  are  some  considerable  varia¬ 
tions  from  the  group  averages. 

In  general  the  largest  papers  show 
the  greatest  differentials,  while  the 
smallest  papers  listed  (those  with  circu¬ 
lations  smaller  than  15,000)  show  a  com¬ 
posite  national  rate  nearly  6  per  cent 
smaller  than  their  composite  local  rate. 
The  following  tabic  gives  this  in  detail: 
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58 

20 
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35 
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40 

2.49 
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13 

25 
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25 

2.79 

3 

13 

12 

19 

15 

to 

25.000 _ 

25 

3.21 

3 

38 

5 

30 

L  nder 

15,000  .. 

9 

4.38 

4 

12 

-5 

94 

•National  rate  lower  than  loc,il. 


GROUP  5 — 100,000  TO  125,000  CIRCULATION 
Compoiite  Milline  Rates  for  Group:  Local,  $1.74;  National, 


Ixocal  I-ocal 
Milline  Milline 
Rate  if  Rate  if 
Circ.  Differ-  Below  Above 


City  Paper  sands) 

Papers  Having  Differential  of  14%  or  Over: 

Birminaham -  News,  Age-Herald .  116 

San  Francisco .. .  Call .  113 

Indianapolis .  Star . !!!!!  109 

Minneapolis .  Journal .  116 

Omaha .  World,  Herald .  125 

Buffalo .  Times .  122 

Columbus .  Dispatch .  117 

Portland .  Oregonian .  108 

Portland .  Oregon  Journal .  104 

Philadelphia ....  Record .  112 

Papers  Having  Differential  Less  Than  14%; 

Los  Angeles .  Illustrated  Daily  News .  101 

Brooklyn .  Times .  108 

Buffalo .  Courier-Express .  125 

Milwaukee .  Wisconsin  News.., .  Ill 


(Thou-  ential 
sands)  (pet.) 


Natl.  Natl. 
Milline  Milline 
Rate  if  Rate  if 
Below  Above 


GROUP  6 — 75,000  TO  100,000  CIRCULATION 
Composite  Milline  Rates  for  Group:  Local,  $2.07;  National,  $2.49 

Citv  Paper 

Papers  Having  Differential  of  14%  or  Over; 

Oakland .  Tribune .  83  19.5  .  2.12  . 

San  Francisco .. .  Bulletin .  81  33.3  1.85  .  2.47 

San  Francisco .. .  Chronicle .  98  30.0  2.04  . 

San  Francisco. . .  News .  84  17.6  2.02  2.38 

Washington .  Star .  99  31.4  1.77  2]32 

Washington .  Times .  87  17.6  19.5  2.30 

New  Orleans. .. .  Times-Picayune .  94  28.7  1.49  1.91 

Baltimore .  Post .  84  15.8  .  2.26  . 

Worcester.  Mass.  Telegram,  Gazette .  100  15.6  .  2.25  . 

R'xihester .  Democrat  &  Chronicle .  83  46.7  1.81  . 

Rochester .  Ttmes-Union .  78  46.7  1.92  . 

Columbus .  Citizen .  88  73.9  1.31  2.27 

Toledo .  News-Bee .  91  41.2  1.87  . 

Providence .  Bulletin .  77  25.0  .  2.08  . 

Memphis .  Press-Scimitar .  93  ^  60.0  1.34  2.15 

Nashville .  Tennesseean .  84  23.5  1.44  1.79 

Dallas .  News .  86  29.9  1.80  2.33 

Houston .  Chronicle .  86  28.6  1.63  2.09 

Seattle .  Post  Intelligencer .  98  20.0  2.04  2.45 

Seattle .  SUr .  92  38.7  1.73  2.39 

Papers  Having  Differential  Less  Than  14%; 

Atlanta .  Journal .  79  None  2.03  2.03 

Wichita . Eagle .  82  5.7  2.30  2.44 

St.  Paul .  News .  88  5.9  1.93  2.05 

Newark . Star-Eagle .  98  10.5  1.94  2.14 

Brooklyn .  Eagle .  81  None  .  3.09  . 

New  York .  Post .  89  -2.4* .  4.61  . 

Seattle .  Times .  95  9.4  2.41  . 

Spokane .  Spokesman-Review,  Chronicle..  93  None  .  2.90  . 

*  National  rate  lower  than  local. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


GROUP  4—125,000  TO  150,000  CIRCULATION 
Composite  Milline  Rates  for  Group:  Local,  $1.66;  National, 


City  Paper 

Papers  Having  Differential  of  14%  or  Over; 


Local  Local 
Milline  Milline 
Rate  if  Rate  if 
Circ.  Differ-  Below  Above 

(Thou-  ential  Com  Corn- 

sands)  tpet.)'  posite  posite 


Milline  Milline 
Rate  if  Rate  if 


Baltimore .  News... 

Minneapolis .  Tribune. 

Kansas  City ... .  Joumal-I 

Newark .  News... 

Toledo .  Blade... 


135 

25.0 

1.48  _ 

1.85 

146 

42.9 

1.44  _ 

2 

140 

30.2 

1.54  .... 

2.00 

127 

38.9 

1.42  .... 

1.97 

135 

14.3 

1..56  _ 

1.78 

131 

.50.2 

1.57  _ 

2 

141 

.30.3 

1.58  .... 

2 

2.53 


2.65 


2.62 

2.60 

2.65 

2.82 


2.64 

2.60 


Papers  Haling  Differential  Less  Than  14%; 

Los_  Angeles .  Express . 

Springfield,  Mass,  Union,  Republican,  News 
St.  Louis . Star . 


2.12 

2.01 

1.85 


3.09 

4.49 

2.63 

2.90 
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ALLIANCE  BOARD  FAVORS  MERGER  WITH 
BELL  AND  ASSOCIATED  NEWSPAPERS 

Plan  Will  Now  Be  Submitted  to  Stockholders  of  All  Three 
Groups — Associated  Already  Operating  from 


GIVEN  SERVICE  MEDAL 

Meredith  Meyers,  editor  of  the  Lewis- 
town  (Pa.)  Sentinel,  has  received  the 
Kiwanis  Medal,  given  annually  to  that 
citiren  who  gave  to  the  community  the 
greatest  unselfish  service  during  the 
year. 


Bell  Offices — Miller  Outlines  Plan 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  on 
Feb.  27  approved  a  plan  for  the  merger 
of  that  organization  and  the  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Inc.,  and  the  Associated  News¬ 
papers  at  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Bilt- 
more.  New  York.  The  plan  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  approved  by  each  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Bell  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Newspapers  and  will  be  submitted 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  three  organi¬ 
zations  for  final  action. 

That  the  merger  is  virtually  complete 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Associated 
Newspapers  has  already  moved  into  the 
offices  of  the  Bell  Syndicate,  although, 
it  is  asserted,  it  will  continue  to  be 
operated  as  a  separate  unit.  H.  H. 
McClure  remains  general  manager  of 
Associated  Newspapers. 

George  E.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News,  and  president  of  the  Alliance,  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  week’s  meeting 
made  the  following  statement  to  Editor 
&  PUBUSHER  : 

“It  is  proposed  that  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  will  take  the  name  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  and  that 
the  corporate  existence  of  each  of  the 
consolidating  companies  will  continue. 

“The  new  organization,  if  the  plan  is 
approved  by  the  stockholders,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  all  the  subscribers  to  the 
various  services  now  being  produced  by 
the  three  organizations  and  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  interests  of  all  newspapers 
purchasing  syndicate  material  or  wire 
services.  One  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  new  organization  is  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  contribution  that  a  news¬ 
paper  makes  through  the  publication  of 
a  feature  in  its  territory,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  new  organization  will 
protect  all  subscribers  to  features. 

“The  leased  wire  system  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  is  to  be  available  not  solely  for  the 
service  that  that  organization  now  dis¬ 
tributes,  but  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 
and  of  any  features  of  the  respective 
organizations  which  lend  themselves  to 
wire  distribution,  making  possible  a  wire 
service  of  unusual  breadth  supplementing 
the  press  associations.” 

That  all  plans  have  not  lioen  com¬ 
pletely  worked  out  is  indicated  by  the 
reticence  of  the  directors  in  not  making 
more  detailed  statements.  The  part  that 
John  N.  Wheeler,  president  of  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate,  is  to  play  in  the  proposed  organ¬ 
ization  was  not  even  hinted  at,  although 
It  is  generally  believed  that  his  will  be 
the  leading  role.  The  moving  of  the 
Associated  Newspapers  to  his  offices  is 
one  indication.  Mr.  Wheeler  refused  to 
make  a  statement. 

Robert  McLean,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  president  of  Associated 
Newspapers,  refused  to  comment  offi¬ 
cially,  pointing  to  Mr.  Miller’s  statement 
as  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  merger  meant  the  dissolution 
of  his  association. 

Among  those  attending  the  meeting 
■were,  in  addition  to  those  already  men¬ 
tioned:  E.  J.  Lynett,  Seranton  Times: 
W.  O.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe;  Marvin  H. 
Creager,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Newbold 
Noyes,  Washington  Star;  Clark  Howell, 
Jr.,  Atlanta  Constitution;  L.  K.  Nichol¬ 
son,  New  Orleans  Tintes-Pieayune,  and 
Roy  Roberts  of  the  Kansas  Ciiy  Star. 

Edward  Selzer,  of  the  Associated 
Newspapers,  resigned  this  week  to  take 
a  position  with  Warner  Brothers,  at  .At¬ 
lantic  City. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  consoli¬ 
dation,  Editc«  &  PuBuSHER  learned, 
■w^  that  the  N.A.N.A.  wire  system 
might  be  put  into  use  24  hours  a  day  in¬ 
stead  of  18  hours  as  is  now  the  practice, 
eight  of  which  are  taken  by  the  ^i- 
cago  Daily  News  foreign  service. 

As  indicated  in  Mr.  Miller’s  state¬ 
ment,  the  wire  would  be  open  for  all 
features  “that  lend  themselves  to  wire 


distribution,”  signed  stories  on  sports  and 
other  features,  hitherto  distributed  by 
Bell  and  Associated,  would  take  up  more 
time  and  afford  more  expeditious  distrib¬ 
ution. 

At  present  the  Alliance  is  sending  out 
a  daily  market  letter,  a  Hollywood  let¬ 
ter,  a  sports  letter,  and  other  sports  fea¬ 
tures  signed  by  big  names.  Its  last  big 
news  story  was  when  it  chartered  a  plane, 
with  Floyd  Bennett  as  pilot,  to  search  out 
the  lost  Trans- Atlantic  plane  Bremen. 


HINE  JOINS  THOMPSON 


Eastman  Kodak  Account  Will  Be 

Transferred  July  1,  It  Is  Announced 

After  34  years  with  Frank  Seaman, 
Inc.,  New  York  Advertising  agency,  of 
which  he  was  president  for  several 
years,  Walter  R.  Hine  has  joined  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  position. 

When  the  Seaman  agency  was  acquired 
by  Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  last 
May,  Mr.  Hine  continued  with  the  New 
York  office  of  the  consolidated  company 
until  this  week.  He  was  long  associated 
with  the  advertising  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  while  with  the  Seaman 
agency.  Beginning  July  1,  the  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Company  will  be  adver¬ 
tising  counsel  for  the  Eastman  Gsmpany, 
it  is  announced.  Until  then  the  account 
will  be  handled  by  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert,  Inc. 


BURD  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Frank  J.  Burd  has  been  named  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  Cutler- 
Hammer,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  elec¬ 
trical  control  apparatus,  with  main 
office  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mr.  Burd  re¬ 
places  T.  E.  Beddoe,  who  has  resigned. 
He  was  formerly  in  the  Chicago  office. 


FIRE  DESTROYS  PLANT 

Fire  which  swept  through  five  build¬ 
ings  in  New  Berlin,  Ill.,  Feb.  17,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  plant  of  the  New  Berlin 
Tribune,  of  which  Brook  Reinbach  is 
editor.  The  loss  will  be  about  $8,000. 


CHANGES  ANNOUNCED 
IN  HEARST  GROUP 

Skinner  Transferred  from  Pittsburgh 
to  General  Offices — Succeeded  by 
Brasley — Seiler  Resigns  as  Clas¬ 
sified  Department  Is  Dropped 

A1  A.  Brasley,  assistant  advertising 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Jele- 
graph,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
director,  succeeding  G.  C.  Skinner,  who 
has  .  been  transferred  to  the  Hearst  gen¬ 
eral  offices  in  New  York,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
general  manager  of  the  Hearst  papers. 
Details  of  Mr.  Skinner’s  new  position 
will  be  made  known  next  week.  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  told. 

Simultaneously  with  this  change  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  that  the  general 
classified  advertising  department  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  had  been  discon¬ 
tinued  and  R.  Seiler,  general  manager 
of  classified  advertising  had  resigned 
from  the  Hearst  organization.  Mr.  Seiler, 
in  a  final  bulletin  to  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  declared  he  would  take  a  vacation 
before  announcing  any  future  plans. 

Winn  J.  Eller,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
advertising  director.  He  will  continue 
to  direct  the  national  department. 


GRANTED  RADIO  LICENSES 

The  Federal  Radio  Commission 
granted  a  large  number  of  station 
licenses  Feb.  25,  among  which  were 
twenty-five  to  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  the 
organization  controlling  the  press  chan¬ 
nels.  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  received 
licenses  to  open  stations  in  Dallas, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Denver,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  Seattle.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Qeveland,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Detroit, 
Miami,  Fla.;  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
Little  Neck,  L.  I. ;  Upper  Newton  Falls, 
Mass.,  and  San  Francisco.  Two  stations 
each  are  to  be  located  in  Washington 
and  New  Orleans  and  three  in  Little 
Neck. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  NEWSPAPER  MAN  VISITS  U.  S. 


Charles  S.  Playfair  (right),  of  Capetown,  general  foreign  manager  of  the 
Argus  South  African  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  a  group  of  30  dailies,  who  sailed 
Feb.  21  for  London  after  visiting  the  United  States.  He  is  shown  with 
Cliff  Sterrett,  creator  of  “Polly  and  Her  Pals,*  whom  he  interviewed  for  an 
article  on  comic  strips. 


N.  Y.  FREIGHT  RATE  RlSj 
PROTESTED 


A.  N.  P.  A.  and  N.  Y.  State  PublUhin 
Seek  Exemption  for  Newsprint  ia 
Rate  Increase — Mathey  Testi¬ 
fies  at  Hearing 


N. 


Tabl 


The  American  Newspaper  Publishtn 
Association,  through  its  traffic  manage 
William  J.  Mathey,  asked  exempti^oi 
newsprint  from  proposed  freight  rateb. 
crease  in  New  York  State  at  a  hearw 
before  the  Public  Service  Commissi* 
in  New  York  this  week.  Mr.  Mathey 
who  also  spoke  for  the  New  York  State 
Publishers’  Association,  told  the  comnis. 
sion  the  newspaper  industry  is  in  «. 
position  to  absorb  increased  freight  co9i| 
and  that  inclusion  of  newsprint  in  the 
proposed  rate  raise  would  intensify  thel 
present  “chaotic  and  indefensible  adj«. 
ment”  of  rates  in  New  York  State, 

New  York  State  newspapers,  M: 
Mathey  said,  consume  about  750,000  tons 
of  newsprint  annually,  of  which  a  laige 
quantity  originates  in  the  State  along 
the  lines  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company.  Tht 
New  York  State  Publishers’  Associatw, 
he  said,  includes  about  ninety  newspapers, 
while  eighty-five  newspapers  in  the  Statt 
belong  to  the  American  Newspaper  Pah 
lishers’  Association. 

Mr.  Mathey  testified  that  newsprk 
moved  at  less  than  sixth-class  rate 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country,  whilt 
in  New  York  State  there  were  many  in¬ 
stances  where  the  full  sixth-class  rate 
were  applied  although  there  were  also 
many  commodity  rates  in  effect  from 
certain  New  York  mills.  The  com¬ 
modity  rates,  however,  are  generally 
higher  in  New  York  than  the  rates 
lished  in  other  sections  for  the  same 
mileage,  he  declared. 

He  based  his  request  for  exemption  m 
the  ground  that  five  formal  complaints 
by  his  associations  and  others  by  tbt 
newsprint  mills  are  now  before  the  com¬ 
mission,  attacking  the  present  newsprir;, 
rates  between  points  in  the  State  as  “nn-! 
just  and  unreasonable.”  No  hearings,  k 
said,  had  been  held  in  these  cases. 


CONFERS  ON  RATE  STUDY 


Walter  Strong  Visits  Advertiiisf 
Federation  Offices  in  New  York 


Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  chief  rao\tr 
in  the  plan  to  have  a  detailed  study  made 
of  local-national  advertising  rate  prob 
lems,  conferred  this  week  at  the  office 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
.•Vmerica,  New  York,  in  regard  to  the 
proposal. 

No  information  was  forthcomiis 
afterward  as  to  any  decision  reached 
The  plan  calls  for  the  survey  to  be 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the 
Federation,  if  methods  outlined  in  a  pre| 
liminary  report  meet  with  approval 

The  preliminary  report  has  been  t 
Mr.  Strong’s  hands  for  more  than  i 
week.  It  is  understexxi  to  specify  tbej 
research  necessary  to  gather  the  fad* 
hearing  on  wide  differentials  betw« 
local  and  national  advertising  rates,  «■ 
eluding  the  comparative  values  to 
advertiser,  the  comparative  costs  to  wp 
newspaper,  and  other  important  factoft] 


CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 


Mid-Wett  Association  to  Talk  Shopb 
Joplin,  Mo.,  March  3-4 

The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  tk 
Mid- West  Circulation  Managers 
ciation  will  be  held  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  Mari 
3  and  4.  .Among  the  many  subjects* 
be  discussed  are  the  value  of  news  w 
tures  on  circulation,  city  circul^ 
telephone  solicitation,  newspaper 
insurance,  premiums,  mail  subscn^ricri 
and  delivery  personnel.  A 
hour  on  the  opening  morning  is  a  feat® 
of  the  meeting. 

A  banquet  will  be  held  on  the 
ning  of  March  3.  . .  j 

The  convention  will  be  presided^ 
by  D.  F.  Steele,  Pueblo  (Col)  ™ 
Journal,  president. 
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N.  Y.  DAILY  NEWS  IN  NEW  $10,000,000  PLANT 


Tabloid  Occupies  Nine-Story  Wing  Attached  to  36-Story  Structure  in  Grand  Central  Zone — Plc^ 
Cost  $3,000^300 — $1,250,000  Spent  on  New  Equipment 


rrHE  New^  York  DaUy  started 

looeration  m  its  palatial  new  $10,000,- 
nno  plant  Monday,  Feb.  24,  a  36-story 
^ture  located  on  East  42nd  street  be¬ 
tween  Second  and  Third  avenues.  The 
niot  upon  which  the  building  stands  was 
Sirch^ed  for  $3,000,000.  The  tabloids 
S^hanical  and  office  equipment  was 
transferred  from  the  old  building  at  25 
Park  Place  to  the  spacious  new  quar¬ 
ters  on  East  42nd  street  over  the  week¬ 
end  without  missing  an  edition. 

The  Sunday  morning  edition  was  put 
out  from  the  downtown  plant.  Compos- 
iiur  room  equipment  was  moved  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  morning.  At  midnight 
Saturday  the  Park  Place  pressroom  and 
stereotype  department  was  shut  down. 
All  work  on  Monday’s  paper  was  done 
in  the  new  plant.  , 

The  tabloid  has  a  9-story  wing  of 
the  towering  36-story  building,  which 
already  had  been  fitted  out  with  $1,250,- 
000  worth  of  new  machinery  and 
furniture  in  addition  to  extensive  mod¬ 
em  equipment  built  in  as  part  of  the 
structure.  Thirty-six  imits  of  Goss 
straightline  presses  with  Cline  Electric 
Company  controls  and  paper  reels  were 
installed  at  a  cost  of  $800,000,  making  it 
unnecessary  to  move  the  presses  from 
the  old  plant.  The  News  organization 
is  now  running  smoothly  in  its  individ¬ 
ual  section  of  the  building,  although  in¬ 
terior  work  on  the  office  structure 
proper  is  still  uncompleted. 

The  clean  white  brick  of  the  Daily 
News  Building  stands  out  sharply  against 
the  browns  and  grays  of  the  surrounding 
Grand  Central  Zone  skyscrapers.  The 
structure  is  “L”  shaped  with  a  36-story 
tower  on  the  west  and  extending  from 
42nd  to  41st  streets  with  set-backs  ar¬ 
ranged  in  accordance  with  the  city 
zoning  law.  The  long  part  of  the  “L” 
extends  along  41st  street.  It  is  nine 
stories  in  height  and  was  planned  ex- 
clmively  for  the  use  of  the  Daily  News, 
Uhnty  and  Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photos. 
It  is  330  feet  long  and  goes  back  99 
feet  from  41st  street,  where  at  the  west 
end  it  connects  with  the  tower.  The 
depth  at  this  point  is  197J/5  feet. 

The  top  floor  of  the  newspaper  wing 
will  be  occupied  March  IS  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  editorial  and  business  offices  of 
Liberty.  The  remaining  space  is  re¬ 
served  for  the  News  with  a  section  of 
the  eighth  floor  set  apart  for  P.  &  A. 
Photos.  This  wing  is  served  by  three 
passenger  and  one  freight  elevator  rising 
from  the  office  building  lobby.  Five 
others  rise  into  the  tower.  An  addi¬ 
tional  large  car  for  both  passengers  and 
freight  rises  from  the  41st  street  side. 
This  elevator  is  to  be  used  for  moving 
mechwical  equipment,  floor  trucks  and 
supplies  from  floor  to  floor. 

In  the  ninth  floor  space  occupied 
Liberty  a  suite  of  offices  have 
0^  provided  for  Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson, 
editor  of  the  News.  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
will  occupy  offices  on  the  21st  floor 
me  main  building,  where  his  paper 
*>11  maintain  its  New  York  head¬ 
quarters. 

Executive  offices  of  the  News  are 
situated  on  the  eighth  floor.  Private 
offices  of  Roy  C.  Holliss,  general  man- 
ger;  Uarence  Worden,  assistant  to  Mr. 
nolliss;  John  W.  Barnhart,  business 
?**nager;  and  F.  M.  Flynn,  assistant  to 
Mr.  Mmhart,  are  grouped  at  one  end  of 
An  ?  private  reception  room, 

j  me  executive  offices  are  furnished 
■n  a  rich  brown  tone  with  harmonizing 
decorations.  Walls  are  of 
sound-deadening  cork. 

o*or  sections  of  the  eighth  floor 
e  tile  imrehasing,  accounting,  stock  and 
P«sonnel  departments,  and  the  office  of 
Duffy,  mechanical  superin- 
a  1  w  ■  ^  special  room  is  set  aside  as 
,  .  for  the  Bartlane  Process 

wirelMs  photo  transmission.  A  fea- 
e  01  the  business  offices  is  location  of 
P»y-master’s  window  in  the  41st 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE' 


New  skyscraper  plant  of  the  Neva  York  Daily  News,  with  the  giant  Chrysler 
building  at  the  left.  The  News  is  published  in  the  nine-story  wing  at  the  right. 


street  elevator  lobby  as  a  convenience 
for  employes. 

A  section  of  the  eighth  floor  is  given 
over  to  the  offices  and  studio  of  Pacific 
&  Atlantic  Photos.  The  studios  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  specially  constructed 
white-tile  dark  rooms.  There  are  10  of 
these,  four  for  printing  and  six  for  de¬ 
veloping.  Space  is  saved  here  through 
the  elimination  of  doors,  partitions  being 
arranged  in  each  room  to  shut  out  ex¬ 
terior  light.  Slots  in  each  printing  room 
wall  facilitate  the  passing  of  prints  to 
the  finishing  tanks.  Across  an  aisle 
from  the  tanks  is  a  new  Brunner  Dryer. 
To  the  rear  of  the  dark  rooms  is  the 
P.  &  A.  library  where  250,000  negatives 
are  filed,  and  directly  connected  with 
this  as  well  as  with  the  studio  are  the 
general  offices  and  the  office  of  H.  B. 
Baker,  manager  of  the  service. 

Directly  beneath  the  P.  &  A.  studios, 
on  the  seventh  floor,  is  the  studio  of  the 
News,  equipped  similarly  with  white  tile 
developing  and  printing  rooms.  There 
are  25  developing  rooms,  one  for  each 
photographer,  in  this  studio,  and  nine 
for  the  printing  process.  Each  photog¬ 
rapher  has  his  own  developing  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  cabinet  in  which  to  keep 
his  plates,  cameras,  flashlight  guns  and 
other  equipment.  "The  capacity  of  this 
layout  is  1,000  pictures  a  day. 

Sinks  and  benches  in  both  News  and 
P.  &.  A.  dark  rooms  are  built  of  Alberene 
stone,  designed  to  resist  acid  corrosion. 
Water  faucets  are  chromium  plated.  At 
the  rear  of  the  dark  room  section  there 


is  a  workshop  in  which  cameras  may  be 
repaired  and  experiments  conducted  on 
new  photographic  equipment.  There  is 
also  an  individual  room  for  experimental 
work  on  plates  and  driers.  All  chemicals 
are  stored  in  a  special  room. 

The  cut  and  negative  library  of  the 
News  contains  60,000  single  and  half¬ 
column  cuts,  5,000  larger  cuts  and  1,000- 
000  pictures  covering  about  100,000  sub¬ 
jects.  At  the  south  side  of  the  studio 
are  the  posing  room  and  the  office  of 
George  Schmidt,  studio  manager.  The 
posing  studio  is  flanked  by  a  special  re¬ 
ception  room  and  private  dressing  rooms. 
A  Cooper-Hewitt  skylight,  suspended  on 
a  track  can  be  moved  back  and  forth  to 
provide  a  proper  amount  of  artificial 
lighting.  A  general  room  in  which 
photographers  wait  for  assignments  com¬ 
pletes  the  studio  lay-out. 

Adjacent  to  the  studio  is  the  editorial 
department,  which  extends  for  the  full 
width  of  the  News  wing  to  the  west  end 
of  the  building.  The  local  room  is  next 
to  the  studio  with  the  picture  desk  con¬ 
veniently  located  to  allow  for  quick  ac¬ 
tion  on  photos.  The  Brooklyn  and  re¬ 
write  departments  are  segregated  in  sep¬ 
arate  sections  of  the  room  and  the  desks 
of  the  regular  city  staff  are  placed  in 
rows  down  the  center  of  the  local  depart¬ 
ment  with  ample  space  between  each  unit. 
To  one  side  and  separated  by  a  low  fence 
is  the  art  department.  Photographs  com¬ 
ing  from  the  finishing  tanks  are  routed 
directly  to  the  picture  desk,  then  across 
the  room  to  the  retouchers  and  down  by 


automatic  conveyor  to  the  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  department  on  the  floor  below. 

The  side  walls  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  are  almost  one  continuous  window, 
flooding  the  center  of  the  room  with  day¬ 
light.  The  city  desk  is  arrayed  at  the 
south  side,  affording  Harvey  Duell,  city 
editor,  a  general  view  of  the  room,  and 
a  few  feet  from  it  is  a  desk  at  which 
Frank  Hause,  managing  editor,  works 
each  evening  when  directly  supervising 
early  editions.  A  circular  steel  copy 
desk  is  located  in  a  corner  of  the  city 
room  and  pneumatic  tubes  carry  copy  to 
the  composing  room.  A  two-position 
.switchboard  occupies  a  central  position  in 
the  department  and  at  the  front  of  the 
room  a  long  conference  table  is  placed 
for  the  convenience  of  reporters  inter¬ 
viewing  persons  on  stories.  The  41st 
street  elevator  opens  directly  on  this 
space. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  elevator 
exit  are  located  the  sports,  telegraph  and 
feature  deparments  and  the  private  office 
of  Mr.  Hause.  This  office  is  separated 
from  the  general  editorial  room  by  steel 
partitions  in  which  panels  are  arranged 
for  the  hanging  of  pictures  taken  by 
Daily  News  and  P.  &  A.  photographers 
at  world-famous  events. 

The  upper  half  of  the  partitions  en¬ 
closing  the  telegraph  room  and  sports 
and  feature  departments  are  glass.  The 
sports  department  has  its  own  copy  desk 
and  an  individual  pneumatic  tube  to  the 
composing  room.  The  ceiling  and  walls 
of  the  telegraph  room  are  constructed 
of  sound-deadening  material.  The  11 
printer  machines  carrying  Associated 
Press,  United  Press,  Standard  News  and 
City  News  reports  are  segregated  in  a 
room  to  themselves. 

Beyond  the  sports  department  is  a 
large  locker  room  equipped  with  four 
showers  for  the  use  of  the  staff. 

The  extreme  western  end  of  this  floor 
is  occupied  by  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  in  a  suite  of  efficiently  equipped 
offices.  A  well-lighted  corner  room  is 
provided  for  Leo  McGivena,  promotion 
manager. 

It  is  on  this  floor  that  the  Daily  News 
headquarters  extend  over  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  office  building  with  the  national 
advertising  department  and  the  offices 
of  Ray  T.  Wilken,  advertising  manager, 
occupying  the  entire  floor  space  on  the 
2nd  street  side.  A  handsomely  fur¬ 
nished  wood-panelled  lobby  separates 
this  department  from  the  editorial  and 
promotion  domain.  The  elevators  open 
on  this  space. 

The  national  advertising  department 
is  divided  into  square  spaces  along  each 
side  which  are  occupied  by  the  sales¬ 
men.  These  are  partitioned  with  steel 
rails  topped  with  glas.s  panels  reach¬ 
ing  about  shoulder  high.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  permits  a  flow  of  daylight 
to  all  parts  of  the  room.  Down  the  cen¬ 
ter  are  placed  the  desks  of  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  a  special  switching  arrange¬ 
ment  attached  to  each  girl’s  desk  per¬ 
mits  her  to  answer  telephone  calls  for 
the  salesmen,  and  transfer  them  to  the 
proper  man.  Private  offices  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  Harold  B.  Sherwood,  national 
advertising  manager,  and  Ben  L.  Moyer, 
eastern  advertising  manager. 

The  News’  local  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  occupies  the  6th  floor  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  building  and  is  connected  /with  the 
National  by  a  stairway.  All  visitors  to 
both  advertising  departments  are  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  seventh  floor.  The  local 
department  is  arranged  similar  to  the 
national  with  the  office  of  Thomas  J. 
Cochrane,  local  advertising  manager, 
situated  at  one  side. 

Local  advertising  copy  is  brought  to 
the  publication  desk  on  the  sixth  floor 
of  the  newspaper  wing.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  equipped  with  a  Rectigraph 
room  for  making  photostats,  retouching 
copy  and  pasting  up  layo'uts.  This 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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ADVERTISING  A  KEY  TO  PROSPERITY, 
NEW  YORK  MERCHANTS  ARE  TOLD 


mastered  every  obstacle  that  barred  his 
way.  An  unknown  beverage,  made  of 
healthful  grains,  has  become  the  accepted 
drink  in  2,000,000  American  homes 

Paid  Space  Indispensable  Part  of  Any  Business  Program,  through  the  impetus  of  a  forceful  per- 
.  1  11^  Ka  r  sonanty  and  the  dynamic  force  of  sus- 

Prancis  ri.  Sisson  Declares— —Colby  M.  Chester  or  tained  and  constructive  advertising. 

General  Foods  Also  Speaks  at  Luncheon  Meeting  When  this  man  passed  into  undiscovered 

_  country  sixteen  years  later,  he  left  ma- 

66  A  DVERTISING,  the  Dynamo  of  ing  new  comforts  within  the  financial  resources  of  *p3ny,  many  millions, 

A  Business,”  was  given  the  center  reach  of  the  great  body  of  the  popu-  ^ut  more  han  that,  he  left  busy  fac- 
of  the  stage  b;  the  Merchants’  Associa-  lation."  contented  workmen,  a  thousand 

tion  of  New  York  on  Thursday,  Feb.  The  other  speaker,  Mr.  Chester,  took  homes  and  firesides,  and  an  abiding 
27,  when  some  1,500  business  men  gath-  as  his  theme  the  question  of  mass  dis-  'V  memory  of  the  people  of  his 

er^d  at  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Astor  to  tribution,  saying  tliat  without  it  there  tif  / 

concentrate  their  attention  on  the  values  was  danger  that  the  benefits  of  mass  structure  that  garn  rs  lU 


The  other  speaker,  Mr.  Chester,  took  Hornes,  and  firesides,  and  an  abiding 
as  his  theme  the  question  of  mass  dis-  memory  of  the  people  of  his 

tribution,  saying  tliat  without  it  there  city.  He  left  the  foundation  of 

wuc  thft  n{  »  business  Structure  that  garners  its 


of  paid  space. 


The  occasion  was  one  of  the  lialf-  lost. 


tliat  tiic  t/ciiciiLS  vri.  iiiasa  a  .  r  r  i  i. 

production  in  the  food  industry  would  be  from  every  corner  of  the  g  obe 

•  and  after  processin^^  them,  sends  them 


dozen  luncheon  meetings  held  by  the  “Advertising,  and  advertising  alone,  120,00<),()W  i^ople  to  fortify  them 


Merchants’  Association  in  the  course  of  has  provided  the  solution,”  he  declared. 


a  year.  The  presiding  officer  was  A.  C. 


daily  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  busy 
workaday  world.  Without  advertising 


Pearson,  chairman  of  the  United  Busi-  tion  met  this  problem  of  distribution 
ness  Publishers.  Inc.,  president  of  the  by  inaugurating  an  extensive  merger 


“We  of  the  General  Foods  Corpora-  Ti,’  Z  T 

ion  met  this  problem  of  distribution  “’I®  have  been  done. 

.-nano'Mrptin/  an  n.Prapr  ^‘ivited  _gu«ts  beside  the_  Speakers 


JICSS  1  uuiisiicis.  iiio.,  PICMUL-III  04  ulc  iiiauKUiaiiiiK  an  cah-hsivc  iiici  ...p^p .  Pi-arsnn  o-pnpral  manatrpr 

National  I’ublishers  Association,  and  a  program  on  the  theory  that  there  was  ,  :,  f ,  ^ 

director  of  the  Merchants’  Association,  necessarily  a  great  waste  in  selling  when  Tr,hn  Rancf., 

Speakers  were  Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice-  every  focil  manufacturer  had  to  main- 

president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com-  tain  a  separate  sales  organization  in  spite  \  ■  A  ‘  4  i  •*  u,  k..  ^ 

pany  of  New  York,  who  spoke  from  the  of  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  it  had  only 

viewpoint  of  an  advertising  man,  banker,  one  product  to  sell,  and  in  spite  of  the  ..  ,.j  -'  'p  -iin  ^  *  'i  ♦ 

and  economist;  and  Colby  M.  Chester  fact  that  these  sales  organizations  were  v^'-t^ers:  LIsie  E.  Wilson  president  o 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Q;neral  Foods  in  reality  policing  organizations  and  ad-  ^  7 

Corporation,  who  treated  the  subject  vertising  was  carrying  successfuly  al- 

from  the  kandpoint  of  the  manu fac-  most  the  entire  sales  burden.  tini T  T 

turer  and  distributor.  “How  does  advertising  meet  the  prob-  Six-Point  League ;  I^uis  \\  iley  busi- 

Mr.  Sisson,  tracing  the  business  and  leni  of  mass  distribution?  Today  a  Howard^Davis^  business^^anager  oTthe 
financial  decline  of  1929,  told  of  present  silent  salesman  visits  every  American  y  i-  t  11'  tj  Trlhunr  •  Marftn  FT 
evidence  „f  ?n  '■—1,  duiek  re-  h™. ;  he  is  invjed  i„,»  ,1.  he^’c^S 

bound  and  said  that  with  a  continuance  cle ,  he  tells  his  story  to  an  attentive  .  t.  phivers  nnhUshpr  of  thp 

of  the  progress  shown  in  the  last  two  audience  in  short  convincing  sentences  ^  d’Utassv^  b^ 

months,  prosperity  will  soon  be  with  us  which  have  been  prepared  by  the  ablest  _■ 


again.”  Much  crklit  for  this  he  gave  to  writers  in  the  nation,  and  supplements  f,f,s[nesVniani7r'’ of '^tl^^^^ 

PrpciHpti*  T4ooarpp’c  Ktickipco  pwn f o<.pr...e>c  thls  04)11  viiipinik  salpc  talk  hv  nirtorial  etc-  i>}*S'n“SS  manager  oi  tile  uaiiy  J\ezis, 


President  Hoover’s  business  conferences  this  convincing  sales  talk  by  pictorial  ex 


the  speaker  char-  hibits  w^  in  design  and  beautiful  R^Tn  s'^Frlendly?^bJsY- 


acterized  as  the  greatest  single  publicity  execution 


campaign  in  history,  he  added:  '  “F'urthermore,  very  frequently  the 

“The  immediate  success  of  the  Presi-  silent  salesman  tells  his  prospect  that  a 
dent’s  program  furnishes  a  convincing  sample  of  the  merchandise  will  be  sent 
demonstration  of  the  tremendous  force  gratis  if  so  desired,  so  that  the  un- 
that  advertising  has  liecome  in  mcxlern  trammeletl  judgment  of  the  prosiiect  can 


ness  manager  of  the  Sun;  J.  F.  Rresna- 
han.  business  manager  of  the  World; 


silent  salesman  tells  his  prospect  that  a  manager  o,  me  or, a; 

sample  of  the  merchandise  ihll  be  sent 

gratis  if  so  desired,  so  that  the  un-  Brooklyn  Standard  Umon;  and  W.  A. 

Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 


life,  and  suggests  what  can  be  done  on  a  exercised.  The  silent  salesman  tells 

smaller*  scale  by  individual  business  en-  retells  his  story  and  eventually  it 

terprises  to  stimulate  business  recoverv  *■<><>*  in  the  subconscious  minds  of 


be  exercised.  The  silent  skesman  tells  Newspaper 

and  retells  his  story  and  eventually  it  Publishers  Association. 


in  the  immediate  future. 


a  great  part  of  his  audience.  I  venture 


Publishers’  Association. 

CULLEN  APPOINTED 

The  Doz’cr  (O.)  Ref>ortcr  has  joined 


“Our  problem  now  is  to  build  anew,  t®  ■‘**y  that  all  of  us  are  subject  to  the  yiie  Doz’cr  (0.1  Ref'ortcr  has  joined 
and  to  build,  if  possible,  more  firmly  subtle  influence  of  advertising  whether  ,1,^  Ohio  Select  List,  and  is  now  repre- 

than  before.  The  task  is  not  an  easy  we  are  aware  of_  it  or  not.  ^  sented  nationally  by  the  John  W.  Cullen 

one,  and  the  temporary  aid  tliat  we  re-  Does  advertising  pay?  \  ou  can  read  Company,  of  New  York. 

ceived  from  ‘clean-ups’’ in  the  stcKk  mar-  the  answer  in  the  forward  march  of  in-  '  _ 

ket  will  lie  missed.  Business  men  will  ‘histry  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  a  r»r»NAMi?v  in  vi  in  ax  an 

have  to  work  harder  to  achieve  the  same  CfHintless  number  of  rases.  I  can  give  uunAtiti  in  lUCAiAn 

results.  In  this  effort  they  will  find  ad-  >'‘’U  one  example:  Thirty-five  years  ago  “Hal”  Donahey,  cartoonist  for  the 
vertising  an  indispensable  part  of  their  Charles  William  Post,  broken  in  health  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  now  exploring 
program;  for,  in  the  broad  analysis,  the  resources,  arrived  in  Battle  Creek,  Yucatan,  is  sending  back  to  his  news- 

function  of  klvertising  is  to  accelerate  M'ch.  Shorn  of  everything  but  a  de-  pajier  comic  drawings  on  his  travels  and 

business  changes,  and  changes  are  what  termination  and  an  idea,  he  met  and  explorations. 

we  are  now  striving  to  effect.  - 

CANADIAN  PUBUSHER  IN  FLORIDA 

that  under  nresent  conditions  he  must  1— — — — — — 

advertise  or  go  out  of  business.”  - 

M_r._  Sisson  told  of  the  values  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  not  only  stimulating,  but 
guiding,  desires;  in  making  possible  the 
quick  development  of  new  industries, 
such  as  those  of  automobile  and  radio 
manufacturers;  and  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard  of  business  ethics  by  forcing  the 
production  of  goods  whose  quality  will  ' 

stand  scrutiny.  "A  further  function,”  ‘ 

he  said,  “is  seen  in  the  genuine  education 

of  public  taste — education,  not  in  the  ^  I 

cheap,  popular  sense  oi  mere  change  to  1  I  >« 

conform  with  the  aims  of  special  )  mjUB  ^ 

ests,  but  education  the  sense  1  ^ 

true  .  B 

.Advertising,  instead  of  ac-  ^  1 

d^rea.ses  the  I 

go(^s,  1  1 

he  adver-  '  B^ 

is  perhaps  agency  ,  Bf' 

pro- 

the  the  Y  ‘ 

a  powerful  < 

weapon  the  manufac- 

who  turns  out  the  best  product,  or 

the  same  the  t  m 

price.  The  efficient  producer 

quickly  gets  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  ex-  -  f  3 

pands  his  plant,  becomes  an  industrial  \  I 

giant,  and  by  his  very  growth  is  enabled  »  -  1 

to  reduce  his  costs  and  his  prices  still  m  ;  1 _ ! _ W  ~ _ ^  _ 

further.  Thus  advertising  facilitates  the 

mass  production  which,  through  its  al-  W.  J.  Southam  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  and  Southam  Newspapers, 

most  unbelievable  economies,  has  worked  with  his  children,  Beatrice,  Fred  and  Basil  and  a  friend.  Miss  K.  R.  Young 

hand-in-hand  with  higher  wages  in  bring-  of  Colchester,  England,  photographed  recently  on  the  Breakers  Beach,  Florida. 


iaf 


W.  J.  Southam  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  and  Southam  Newspapers, 
with  his  children,  Beatrice,  Fred  and  Basil  and  a  friend.  Miss  K.  R.  Young 
of  Colchester,  England,  photographed  recently  on  the  Breakers  Beach,  Florida. 


ATTORNEY  REFUSES  TT) 
CALL  CITY  EDITOR 

Daniel  O’Connell  of  Washingtsi 
Times  Not  to  Be  Questioned 
on  Police  Bootlegging 
Charges 

The  request  of  Major  Henry  G.  Prat. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  superintendent  of 
police,  that  District  Attorney  Leo  A. 
Rover  subpoenea  Daniel  E.  O’Cenn^ 
city  editor  of  the  Washington  Times  to 
appear  before  the  grand  jury  in  conme. 
tion  with  his  charge  that  Washingtoo 
policemen  are  mixed  up  in  the  liquor 
racket,  has  been  denied  by  Mr.  Rover. 

The  city  editor,  during  the  trial  oi 
Robert  F.  Langdon,  a  member  of  tk 
liquor  squad  on  a  charge  of  transportijj 
and  possessing  liquor,  said  that  he  had 
information  that  several  policemen,  b- 
cluding  two  captains  were  identified  witli 
the  liquor  traffic.  Langdon  was  acquitted 
oil  his  plea  that  he  was  framed.  The 
litliior  found  in  his  car  was  planted  there 
he  said. 

Following  this  acquittal,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  made  his  request  that  O’Connell 
be  forced  to  appear  before  the  grand  jun 
and  give  whatever  evidence  he  had  to  sup¬ 
port  the  charge  he  made.  In  view  of  wlnt 
liappened  to  the  three  reporters  on  his 
own  paper  who  refused  to  reveal  tht 
.sources  of  information  they  gave  to  tht 
grand  jury  during  an  anti-speakeasy 
campaign  conducted  by  the  Times,  the 
granting  of  Major  Pratt’s  request  might 
have  worked  a  similar  hardship  on 
O’Connell. 

In  his  refusal  to  subpoenea  the  city 
editor,  which  was  communicated  to  the 
chief  of  police  in  an  open  letter,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  .Attorney  said  that  the  evidence 
held  by  O’Connell  was  admittedly  hearsay 
and  of  no  value  as  evidence  before  i 
grand  jury. 

One  paragraph  in  Mr.  Rover’s  letter 
read  as  follows: 

“Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  O’Connell , 
called  at  my  office  and  advised  me  that 
the  only  information  in  his  possession 
concerning  supposed  liquor  law  violations 
by  members  of  your  command  is  the  in¬ 
formation  that  was  gathered  by  report¬ 
ers  of  the  Washington  Times  last  ()cto- 
ber  and  which  was  presented  to  me  by 
Mr.  O’Connell  at  that  time.  This  infor- 
maticMi  is  admittedly  hearsay  and  of  no 
value  as  evidence.” 

It  was  during  the  presentation  of  that 
evidence  in  October  that  the  reporters 
referred  to — John  R  Nevin,  Jr.,  Linton 
Burkett,  and  Gorman  Hendricks— re 
fused  to  divulge  how  they  got  jt,  and 
served  45  days  each  in  the  District  jail 
for  standing  by  the  ethics  of  their  pro¬ 
fession. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  called  as  a  witness 
in  the  Langdon  case  to  tell  how  he 
knew  the  policeman  was  going  to  de¬ 
liver  the  liquor,  with  which  he  was  ar¬ 
rested.  O’Connell  said  he  called  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Prohibition  Unit  after  receiving  an 
anonymous  phone  call  tipping  him  off. 
The  policeman  insinuated  that  reporters 
for  the  Times  framed  him,  although 
pleaded  with  the  agents  who  arrested 
him  to  “give  him  a  break”. 

NORTHWEST  DAILIES  ELECT  , 

H.  Z.  Mitchell  of  Bemidji  PionMf 

Chosen  President  at  Minneapolii 

More  than  200  guests,  including  Mi”' 
neapolis  branch  managers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  nationally  advertised  products, 
attended  the  annual  dinner  of  the  North¬ 
west  Daily  Press  Association  in 
neapolis  Feb.  21.  The  dinner  marked 
the  conclusion  of  the  annual  meetiiV 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  n- 
Z.  Mitchell,  publisher,  Pemidji  (Mmn.) 
Pioneer,  president ;  Hal  S.  Davies  | 
Mi, sot  (N.D.)  Neri’s  Sr  Optic-Reporlt^'  j 
vice-president;  A.  J.  Albrook,  Water- 
town,  S.  D.,  secretary ;  R.  B.  Palrnw, 
Minneapolis,  assistant  secretary,  and  K. 
R.  Ring,  Minneapolis,  managing  directW- 

Charles  H.  J.  Mitchell,  Huron  (S.D.) 
Huronite,  retiring  president,  becomes 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
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•  PARISIAN  TANG  IN  KETTEN’S  CARTOONS 

«•  New  York  World  Man  Studied  at  Beaux  Arts  Before  Coming  to  U.  S. — Started  Newspaper  Work  on 

Denver  Post  When  Order  for  Portrait  Was  Delayed 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 

sections  of  the  country  do  not  like  to  forth  to  Europe  many  times.  Of  late, 

ridicule  the  law.  I  guess  they  kept  the  however,  he  has  made  few  trips.  He 

mails  hot  objecting  to  that  particular  finds  that  his  work  requires  most  of  his 

cartoon.’’  time,  and  that  he  can  work  belter  in  his 

In  1923,  Mr.  Ketten  drew  a  cartoon  for  cubby-hole  in  the  World  building  than  in 


Maurire  Ketten  at  ivnrk  in  the  V.  Erening  tf  orld  office. 


American  journalism  is  replete 
with  stories  of  young  American 
itt  i^ys  armed  with  a  knack  for  drawing 
«  and  a  head  full  of  ideas,  starting  from 
A.  scratch  and  becoming  successful  and 

tl  Mmetimes  wealthy  newspaper  syndicate 

Xi  ^ists.  Clare  Briggs,  F.  Upper,  H.  T. 
*■  Webster,  Fontaine  Fox,  Milt  Gross — a 
00  score  come  immediately  to  mind. 

But  here  is  the  story  of  a  Frenchman, 
Prosper  Fiorini,  who  at  25,  a  student  at 
the  Ecole  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
it  Paris,  and  with  a  head-start  on  the  road 
to  fame  as  a  portrait  painter,  came  to 
“li  America  and  in  a  very  short  time  built 
“■  up  a  great  reputation  as  a  newspaper 
‘•li  cartoonist.  . 

*<1  In  case  you  don  t  recognize  the  name, 
fK  he  is  Maurice  Ketten,  of  the  Nciu  York 
Eveninq  World,  creator  of  “Can  You 
Beat  It?”,  “Such  Is  Life,”  "The  Day  of 
i”’  Rest,”  and  other  cartoons  which  are 
*11  widely  distributed  by  the  New  York 
If)'  World  Syndicate. 

'P-  It  was  an  accident  that  started  Mr. 
“>  Ketten  on  a  newspaper  career.  In  Paris, 
111*  where  he  was  born  and  educated,  he  was 
given  a  commission  to  paint  a  portrait  of 
i*  a  well-known  American.  He  came  to 
^  N’ew  York  in  1898,  and  found  that  he 
I*  would  have  to  wait  some  time  before  he 
!•«  could  get  to  work  on  the  painting,  and 
<®  so  he  decided  to  see  some  of  the  country. 

He  went  west  and  landed  where  many 
It?  other  well-known  newspaper  men  had 
1*  landed— with  the  Drnvcr  Post,  which 
is-  was  then  (in  1899)  in  the  spasmodic  in- 
•**  itial  stages  of  growth.  Those  colorful 
proprietors,  F.  G.  Bonfils  and  H.  H. 
>  Tammen.  one  a  circus  man  and  the  other 
a  financier,  were  hiring  whatever  avail- 
ler  able  talent  they  could  find.  Ketten  be¬ 
came  an  all-round  artist,  working  on  as- 
(11  ;  signment  with  another  promising  young 
ul  '  artist  on  the  staff.  Nell  Brinkley. 

Qj  One  of  his  assignments  there  was  to 
dj  cover  a  performance  of  “Sherlock 
jj.  Holmes,”  with  William  Gillette,  the 
rt.  noted  actor,  in  the  title  role.  Ketten,_  in 
9.  sketching  the  actor,  could  see  nothing 
1),  but  straight  lines  and  angles  in  his  sub- 
if‘.  ject,  and  his  lifelike  and  striking  draw- 
no  ing,  being  something  new  in  newspaper 
cartooning,  caused  considerable  comment. 
I  This  marked  the  beginning  of  Ketten’s 
characteristic  style,  which,  with  curves 
^  in  their  proper  places,  he  has  followed 
without  deviation  from  that  time  on. 

His  work  on  the  Post  began  attract- 
ing  attention  in  the  east.  Among  those 
^  who  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  artist’s 
crisp  style  was  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
and  four  years  later  Ketten  came  to  New 
Ijj  York  to  accent  a  position  wMth  the  Even- 
ing  World,  where  he  has  remained  ever 
since— for  28  years.  Today  he  sits  in 
j  his  office-studio  in  the  tower  of  the 
Pulitzer  building,  furnished  only  with  a 
U  drawing  board,  a  writing  desk,  and  a 
cabinet  for  the  already  printed  cartoons, 
and  turns  out  his  copv  with  the  same 
zest— or  nearly  the  same,  at  any  rate — 
as  he  did  when  he  was  still  a  young 
man. 

While  he  was  on  the  World,  the  syn- 
j  dicates  sprang  up — offering  artists  a  na- 
|wal  field  to  conquer.  It  meant  Ixith 
ft  boon  and  bane  to  Ketten. 

‘While  it  meant  more  money  and 
greater  recognition.”  the  artist  told 
n-  KniTOR  (t  Pfm.iSHF,K.  “it  also  meant  a 
r  narrowing  down  of  ideas  that  eliminated 
k'  J'J’^cb'cally  everything  except  the  most 

1-  ebvious  and  inoffensive  human  interest 
material.  The  weather  was  out,  politics 
w  was  out.  personal  prejudices  and  pref- 

?  erences  were  out.  And  you  had  to  keep 

t  •"’Jr  cartoons  18  days  ahead.  It  took 

•)  a  little  time  to  get  used  to  this  new 

order  of  things. 

a  forget  once  in 

f  til  T  L  wasn’t  so  very  long  ago 

nad  a  picture  of  someone  hiding 
r  *  of  bootleg  booze  when  a 

I  came  into  a  room.  That  cost 

)  ^  quite  a  few  papers.  We  may  feel 

We  like  about  prohibition,  but  the 
e*opIe  m  the  Middle  West  and  other 


Editok  Pi'Bi-iSHKR  which  told  still 
more  of  what  he  thought  of  syndicate 
work.  The  artist  is  shown  standing  out¬ 
side  the  syndicate  editor’s  door.  The 
syndicate  editor  is  saying  “Make  a  comic 
cartoon  to  fit  local  weather  conditions  in 
every  city  in  the  L'nited  States  tx>  be-  inib- 
lished  in  three  weeks  by  the  papers  in 
those  cities  that  use  our  service. — Make 
it  snappy!”  The  dejected  artist,  a  diabol¬ 
ical  grin  on  his  face,  is  saying,  "Gan  you 
beat  it  !” 

For  a  while,  the  artist  went  back  and 


a  hotel  in  the  center  of  Paris. 

".Anyhow,”  he  said.  “I  know  FuroiK' 
better  than  the  average  .American.  I 
livefi  there  2.5  years.  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  there.” 

There  are  many  things  about  Ketten 
that  mark  his  nationality — in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  bc-came  a  naturalized  citizen 
in  1920.  and  the  fact  that  he  married  an 
American  girl.  .Margaret  ZiK-  HaselwiMid, 
i  f  Ill-,  a  few  years  after  he  ar¬ 

rived  in  this  country. 

.Aside  from  his  phvsiognomv,  wind 


tells  nothing,  Ketten’s  clothes  tell  th« 
story  of  his  birth.  He  is  immaculalel) 
tailored  and  be-gaitered.  Although  this 
in  itself  is  not  particularly  distinctive, 
Ketten’s  manner  of  wearing  his  clothes 

is.  He  is  the  well-dressed  Frenchman 
of  popular  conception,  the  Frenchman  of 
the  cartoons. 

He  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
English  language — you  can  read  his  bal¬ 
loons  and  figure  that  out — but  the  slur¬ 
ring  and  nasal  nuances  of  the  French 
tongue  are  carried  over  to  his  American 
words  when  he  speaks  them. 

But  most  of  all  Ketten’s  nationality 
is  apparent  in  his  work.  There  is  a 
raciness  and  spice  in  his  cartoons  that 
set  them  off  from  the  hundreds  of  other 
cartoons  on  the  market.  Ketten’s  girls, 
whether  they  are  angular  or  curved,  are 
always  chic.  His  men  are  tall,  lean,  and 
in  many  ways  foppish. 

There  are  many  times,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  that  editors  have  shaken  their  heads 
dubiously  as  they  put  some  of  Ketten’s 
cartoons  in  their  family  pai)ers.  But'  a 
chuckle  usually  preceded  the  head  shak¬ 
ing.  And  many  an  “old  subscriber,”  it 
seems  probable,  about  to  pen  an  ex¬ 
coriating  epistle  to  the  editor,  has  laid 
down  his  pen  to  look  at  the  cartoon 
again,  forgetting  to  take  up  his  pen  again. 

h'or  some  of  Ketten’s  cartoons  ap¬ 
proach  the  risque — but  in  such  an  innoc¬ 
uous  and  naive  way  that  none  hut  the 
most  zealous  of  the  self-appointed  public 
defenders  could  take  offense.  The  knees 
of  Ketten’s  girls  are  about  as  provocative 
as  a  ballet  dancer’s — and  much  funnier. 

Ketten  has  never  relinquished  his 
style;  it  remains  practically  the  same 
now  as  it  was  in  the  early  19()0’s.  It  is 
his  American  label. 

His  art  training,  Ketten  has  found,  is 
useless  in  newspaper  work. 

“All  you  need  is  a  certain  facility 
with  a  pen,  and  plenty  of  the  right  kind 
of  ideas,  and  you  can  do  cartooning,”  he 
said. 

“That  does  not  mean,”  he  added,  “that 
everybiwly  can  do  the  work.  F'ar  from 

it.  GiKxi  cartoonists  are  rare.  It  takes 
an  indefinable  quality  that  few  people 
possess,  and  a  quality  that  can  very  sel¬ 
dom  be  cultivated.  There’s  an  ‘it’  in 
cartooning. 

“I  seem  to  be  getting  more  letters 
than  usual  nowadays  from  young  men 
anxious  to  become  cartoonists.  I  dis¬ 
courage  them.  I  feel  that  if  there  are 
any  that  have  genuine  talent,  it  will  come 
out  in  spite  of  me,  and  that  I  may  be 
doing  a  good  deed  to  some  deluded  per¬ 
son  who  probably  might  be  a  better 
clerk  than  an  artist.” 

Ketten  finds  himself  now  in  a  peculiar 
position.  He  looks  back  at  his  colleagues 
at  the  Beaux  Arts  to  see  what  they  have 
done.  Some  of  them— notably  Matisse, 
with  whom  he  studied — have  acquired 
artistic  successes  of  international  scope. 
Ketten  while  at  the  Beaux  Arts  won  the 
much  coveted  medal  for  distinguished 
work,  and  his  paintings  were  exhibited 
in  the  Paris  Salon. 

“From  a  financial  viewpoint.”  he  said, 
“I’m  glad  I  chose  the  path  of  news¬ 
paper  work.  From  the  viewpoint  of  art, 
I  regret  it.  But  who  can  tell  ?  Mayl>e 
if  the  stock  market  doesn’t  go  crazy 
again,  and  people  cfrtitinue  to  like  my 
cartoons,  I  can  go  hack  to  painting.” 


EDITOR  WOUNDED 

C.  .Alexis  Griffin,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Jersey  City  (S.  I.)  Jersey  Sunday 
Press  and  the  Nnv  York  liveninq  /in¬ 
quirer,  Sunday  papers,  was  shot  in  the 
right  arm  Feb.  22  by  a  masked  gunman 
in  the  Enquirer  office  in  New  York. 
Griffin  was  shot  when  he  struggled  with 
the  hold-up  man. 


MACFARLANE  IN  FLORIDA 

AV'.  E.  Macfarlane,  business  manager 
of  the  Chicaqo  Tribune,  is  in  Florida  for 
a  brief  vacation. 


One  of  Ketten’s  famous  “Day  of  Rest”  eartoons. 
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NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  CLIMAXES 
COMPLETION  OF  “TALLEST  BUILDING” 


Chrysler  Tower  in  New  York  City,  Ready  for  Rental  in 
Few  Weeks,  Is  Being  “Sold”  to  Business  and  Public 
Generally  by  Copy  in  Dailies- — Distinctive  Tone 


WITH  plumbers,  electricians,  and  a  This  opening  advertisement  ap])eared 
host  of  others  rushing  through  the  on  different  dates  in  different  newspapers, 
last  month’s  work  of  completing  the  77-  In  an  effort  to  get  full  value  from  it,  little 
story  Chrysler  Building,  “tallest  in  the  four-inch  reminder  advertisements  were 


DEDICATED  TO 
WORLD  BUSINESS 


CHRYSLER 


- BUILDING 


■  (AT  GfiANO  CENIKAL)  I 


Type  of  copy  used  to  promote  Chrysler  Building  in  New  York. 


world” — for  the  present — ^a  new  member 
has  been  added  to  the  working  staff  in 
the  form  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Display  space,  starting  with  full  pages 
and  now  usually  consisting  of  one  or  two 
full  columns,  is  being  used  to  insure  that 
when  the  structure  is  officially  opened  in 
a  few  more  weeks  it  will  begin  earning 
rent  at  once.  With  a  structure  as  ex¬ 
pensive  as  this,  carrying  charges  natu¬ 
rally  would  mean  a  tremendous  loss  for 
every  day  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
building  stood  vacant. 

Newspapers  are  the  main  advertising 
reliance,  75  per  cent  of  the  advertising 
appropriation  being  spent  in  their 
columns.  Direct  mail  advertising  is  the 
only  other  medium  being  used.  Space 
has  been  taken  regularly  in  half  a  dozen 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  newspapers. 
In  addition,  some  copy  has  been  us^  in 
Detroit  newspapers  to  capitalize  the 
natural  interest  of  the  automobile  capital 
in  the  Chrysler  name. 

The  building  rears  itself  to  a  height 
of  1030  feet  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
42d  street  and  Lexington  avenue.  New 
York  City,  opposite  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  block. 

The  building  is  to  be  officially  opened 
about  April  1. 

Rental  advertising  for  it  began  on  Jan. 
11,  the  first  copy  consisting  of  a  simple 
statement  that  “An  Important  Announce¬ 
ment  by  Walter  P.  Chrysler  Will  Be 
Made  in  the  New  York  Newspapers  Next 
Week.” 

The  “important  announcement”  was 
published  in  the  form  of  a  page  advertise¬ 
ment,  signed  by  Mr.  Chrysler.  It 
sounded  the  ke>’Tiote  of  prestige  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  building  as  an  asset  for  ten¬ 
ants.  Other  advertisements  have  repeated 
this  appeal,  and  also  have  emphasized  the 
point  of  height. 


tisement  headed  “On  Everyone’s  Tongue.” 
In  this  the  phrase  “tallest  in  the  world” 
was  repeated  in  fourteen  languages,  in¬ 
cluding  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

No  definite  period  for  the  campaign  has 
f)cen  set,  according  to  Mr.  Birch-l'ield. 
Advertising  will  continue  as  long  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  rent  the  space  available.  Already 
much  of  the  building  has  been  leased. 
The  Texas  Company,  huge  oil  corpora¬ 
tion,  taking  seventeen  entire  floors. 


DOCTORS  AND  NEWS  MEN 
DEBATE  ETHICS 


scattered  through  the  other  pages  of  each 
paper.  These  reminders  consisted  merely 
of  a  sketch  of  the  tower  and  the  words, 
“Chrysler  Building.  Read  the  message 
on  page  — .” 

In  some  instances  larger  reminders 
were  jwt  in  the  real  estate  sections:  “An 
advertisement  of  the  Chrysler  Building 
appears  on  page  — .” 

The  device  is  one  that  has  been  found 
to  be  very  effective  in  campaigns  for 
other  buildings,  according  to  William 
Birch-Field,  vice-president  of  Birch- 
Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  the  advertising  agency 
which  is  conducting  the  campaign.  The 
agency,  incidentally,  has  conducted  the 
advertising  for  numerous  other  out¬ 
standing  buildings  in  the  Grand  Central 
zone  of  New  York  City,  including  a 
campaign  conducted  through  1929  for  the 
new  building  of  the  Neiv  York  Daily 
News.  In  some  instances  the  agency  has 
been  running  campaigns  for  a  dozen 
buildings  at  once,  each  one  with  its  own 
distinctive  tone. 

Pictures  of  the  building  from  unusual 
angles  are  being  used  in  the  pre.sent 
Chrysler  copy,  the  height  being  empha¬ 
sized  in  long,  narrow  one-column  and 
two-column  spaces.  One  advertisement, 
for  instance,  shows  the  entrance  at  the 
bottom  and  the  tower  at  the  top,  with 
the  text  in  between.  Another  shows  an 
air  photograph  of  Lexington  avenue 
with  the  Chrysler  Building  casting  a  long 
shadow  down  it.  “Overshadowing  New 
York”  is  the  heading. 

In  several  other  pieces  of  copy,  flags 
and  seals  of  various  nations  were  re¬ 
produced,  bearing  out  the  idea  that:  “It 
was  inevitable  that  New  York  would 
have  one  building  to  stand  as  a  center  for 
world  commerce  and  industry.  The 
Chrysler  Building  was  deliberately  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  this  end.” 

This  same  idea  resulted  in  one  adver- 


Journalists  Chide  M.  D.’s  for  Aloof- 
nesa  at  “Personal  Clinic’’  in  New 
York — Academy  Head  Advocates 
Special  Newspaper  Sections 


BUSINESS  GOOD,  TEXAS 
PUBLISHERS  REPORT 


Representatives  of  the  journalistic  and 
medical  professions  voiced  their  opinions 
of  each  other  Feb.  24  at  a  meeting  of 
the  New  York  County  Medical  Society. 
Bruce  Bliven,  managing  editor  of  Th^ 
New  RepulHic,  and  Dan  Williams,  of  the 
New  York  Telegram,  spoke  for  the 
press,  and  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Williams,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
Dr.  lago  Galdston,  head  of  the  society’s 
medical  information  bureau,  for  the 
medical  men. 

Mr.  Bliven,  although  in  general  up¬ 
holding  the  present  standards  of  jour-, 
nalism,  lamented  the  current  practices 
of  certain  representatives  of  “gutter 
journalism,  produced  by  rank  vulgari¬ 
ans,”  in  “indiscriminately  accepting  quack 
medical  advertisements.”  He  criticized 
even  more  sharply  the  practice  of  cer¬ 
tain  radio  stations  which  allow  such 
“quack”  advertisements  to  be  broadcast 
over  the  air. 

He  urged  that  the  responsible  leaders 
of  the  medical  profession  “go  into  the 
enemy’s  camp  and  assign  recognized 
experts  to  broadcast  over  the  better 
stations  correct  and  reliable  health  in¬ 
formation.” 

“If  the  ethics  of  the  profession  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  names,  let  them  do  it 
anonymously,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Williams  said  that,  whereas  some 
of  the  medical  articles  in  the  newspapers 
“are  atrociously  written,  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  standpoint,”  the  doctors  were  largely 
at  fault  because  they  had  been  too  prone 
to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  report¬ 
ers  seeking  correct  and  trustworthy 
information. 

He  said  that  the  Medical  Information 
Bureau,  established  two  years  ago  by  the 
Medical  Society,  was  doing  great  things 
toward  breaking  down  that  tradition  of 
ultra-reticence  and  giving  to  the  news¬ 
papers  all  correct  information  compatible 
with  the  established  ethics  of  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

Dr.  Williams  advocated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  special  sections  in  the  news¬ 
papers  devoted  to  medical  information, 
just  as  there  are  sections  devoted  to 
sports,  finance  and  other  special  inter¬ 
ests. 

Dr.  Galdston,  head  of  the  society’s 
medical  information  bureau,  who  pleaded 
for  co-operation  between  the  medical 
profession  and  the  press,  cited  numerous 
instances  of  how  newspapers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  had  worked  with  the 
bureau  since  its  founding.  He  praised 
newspapers  which  “are  rejecting  vast 
sums  in  advertisements  which,  for  eth¬ 
ical  reasons,  they  cannot  accept.” 

Mr.  Williams  chided  the  leading  doc¬ 
tors  for  their  reticence,  citing  one  hypo¬ 
thetical  case  of  a  doctor  who  had  been 
so  consistent  in  refusing  to  be  quoted 
that  when  he  died  he  ordered  that  his 
tombstone  bear  only  the  inscription : 
“Here  lies  a  physician.” 


National  Linage  Slightly  Higher  U 
January,  San  Antonio  Con¬ 
vention  Told — Mayhorn 
Re-elected 


(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publisbeb) 

San  Antonio,  Feb.  24. — Announcing 
the  fact  that  retrenchment  was  not  even 
discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  concluded  here  Monday,  as  evidence 
that  memlier  papers  are  looking  optimis¬ 
tically  to  the  future.  Ward  C.  Maybom, 
president,  declared  that  Texas  dailies  art 
generally  in  good  shape.  May  born,  oi 
the  Temple  Telegram,  and  other  officers 
of  the  association,  were  re-elected  and 
Galveston  was  chosen  for  the  August 
meeting. 

Besides  the  president,  the  officers 
include  Louis  C.  Elbert,  Galveston 
News  &  Tribune,  vice-president;  A.  £ 
Clarkson,  Houston  Post  Dispatch,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer;  and  G.  J.  Palmer, 
Houston  Chronicle,  commissioner.  News¬ 
print,  labor,  circulation,  advertising  rates 
and  other  routine  problems  were  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  two-day  session. 

Regarding  business  conditions,  May- 
born  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  papers 
show^  slight  gains  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  last  month  over  the  same  nwnth 
in  1929  “and  we  publishers  feel  that  bus¬ 
iness  will  be  still  better  by  summer," 
Mayliorn  added.  One  of  the  business 
sessions  was  held  in  the  new  building  of 
the  San  Antonio  Express  atui  Evening 
News,  headed  by  Frank  G.  Huntress. 
These  papers  and  the  San  Antonio 
Light,  of  which  William  M.  McIntosh 
is  publisher,  entertained  the  visitors,  a 
number  of  whom  were  accompanied  by 
their  wives,  with  two  luncheons,  a  Mexi¬ 
can  supper  and  a  theatre  party,  .\mong 
others  at  the  convention  were  J.  F.  Lub- 
ben  and  Walter  A.  Dealey,  Dallas  Netos 
and  Journal;  Tom  C.  Gooch,  Dallas 
Times-Herald;  T.  L.  Greer,  Denison 
Herald,  J.  L.  Mapes,  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal;  C.  C.  Maes,  Houston 
Post-Dispatch;  Rhea  Howard,  lVichit> 
falls  Record-News  and  Times;  Houston 
Harte,  San  Angelo  Standard  &  Times; 
Grady  Kinsolving,  Corpus  Christi  Caller 
and  Times;  Bernard  Hanks,  Abilene  Re¬ 
porter  and  Nezvs. 


‘GAY  NINETIES’’  SPECIAL 


New  Haven  Regiiter  25-Year  SectioB 
Interested  Merchants 

The  New  Heaven  (Conn.)  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister  published  a  ten  page  “The  Gay 
Nineties”  section  in  its  issue  of  Feb.  16, 
in  which  were  included  28  advertisers  who 
had  been  in  business  25  years  or  more. 

George  R.  Gould,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Register,  obtained  permission  from 
Henry  A.  Richter,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  Life  to  reproduce  a  series  of 
humorous  cartoons  drawn  by  the  late 
Richard  Cutler  which  had  appeared  in 
that  humorous  weekly  over  a  period  of 
two  or  three  years.  The  drawings  were 
later  printed  in  book  form  by  I^iubleday, 
Doran  &  Co.  The  cartoons  were  us^  to 
illustrate  the  advertisements,  the  subjects 
of  which  had  a  direct  bearing  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  business. 

The  Register  has  had  such  a  response 
from  “The  Gay  Nineties”  edition  _th^ 
another  similar  edition  will  be  published 
in  the  near  future. 


MURDOCK  IN  CRASH 

Marcellus  M^  Murdock,  publisher  of 
the  lYichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  and  an  avia¬ 
tion  enthusiast  who  flies  his  own  plane, 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  injury  and 
possible  death  when  the  plane  he  was 
piloting  crashed  near  Avard,  Okla.,  last 
week.  A.  E.  Merriman,  who  was  with 
him,  escaped  injury.  Mr.  Murdock  said 
he  attempted  to  land  too  slowly,  causing 
his  plane  to  nose  over. 


NEW  AUTOMOBILE  EDITOR 

Walter  A.  Bermingham,  for 
12  years  automobile  editor  of  .1^® 
cago  Evening  Post,  has  resigned  to 
become  vice-president  oi  the  Greyhoww 
Advertising  Service.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Dan  (joodman,  who  was  for  maW 
years  automobile  editor  of  the  Indianap 
olis  Star. 


SPONSORED  AUTO  SHOW 

The  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  New 
sponsored  the  1930  Autoniobile  and  ^ 
dustrial  Progress  Show  in  Fall 
this  week. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Direct  Response  to  Featured  Items  Runs  Upward  When  Ads  Are  Merchandised  on  Basis  of  Three 
Related  Factors:  Kind  of  Demand,  Type  of  Need  and  Price — An  Item  Selection  Pattern 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  XXV 

SELECTION  OF  SPACE  MERCHANDISING  PATTERN 

Two  results  if  system  is  consistently  applied:  (1)  increased  daily  response 
to  advertised  items  and  (2)  lowered  cost  on  sales  for  weeks*  or  months’  selling 
periods. 

ITEM  SELECTION  PATTERN 
(for  departmentized  stores  only) 

1.  2.  3, 

Type  of  Demand  Type  of  Need  Type  of  Price  Level 

Universal  (4)  Personal  use  Upper  prices  (4) 

Special  (5)  Family  use  Middle  prices  (5) 

General  (3)  Household  use  Lower  prices  (3) 

No.  1  is  the  population  response  factor,  the  basis  of  full  reaction  to  offerings 
from  a  community; 

No.  2  is  the  requirement  factor,  the  basis  of  direct  response  to  specific  items 
of  goods; 

No.  3  is  the  money’s  worth  factor,  the  basis  of  response  to  values  or 
offerings. 

Do  not  confuse  ’’prices”  with  class  of  trade  or  type  of  customer. 

Specimen  selection  built  on  this  pattern  will  be  shown  here  next  week. 


This  week’s  chart  idea  serves  as  an 
illustration  for  answering  two  timely 
queries  of  im^rtance  to  any  newspaper 
in  whatever  city  and  especially  those  in 
metropolitan  centers.  Also  the  idea  is 
useful  as  a  guide  to  space  salesmen  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  asked  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  help  in  connection  with 
daily  merchandising  of  space. 

In  reality  this  chart  is  a  space-mer¬ 
chandising  pattern,  including  the  three 
basic  factors  on  which  increased  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  retail  advertising  depends  or, 
more  specifically  on  which  results  from 
a  single  advertisement  depend. 

By  way  of  preface,  no  claim  is  made 
that  there  is  any  kind  of  magic  in  this 
pattern  or  the  idea  it  illustrates.  It  is 
merely  a  graph  for  showing  in  correct 
relation  the  three  elements  of  response 
to  advertised  offerings.  This  is  a  simple 
explanation : 

When  a  store  presents  8  to  15  items 
in  an  advertisement  results,  so  far  as 
what  is  shown  in  the  ad  goes,  depend  on 
(1)  How  closely  items  coincide  with  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  the  population 
reached  (2)  How  closely  items  conform 
to  current  need  (or  desire)  for  goods 
and  (3)  How  closely  values  offered  con¬ 
form  to  either  buying  ability  or  choice 
of  values  or  both.  That  no  store  can 
accurately  gauge  these  three  factors 
every  day  is  obvious,  as  is  the  fact  that 
stores  of  different  types  will,  or  would, 
draw  widely  varying  results  if  all  em¬ 
ployed  the  three  factors  with  equal  skill. 
The  point  here,  and  the  only  claim  is 
that  the  pattern  is  an  aid  to  better  bal¬ 
anced  merchandising  of  space  in  relation 
to  the  three  things  space  must  do,  namely 
(a)  Reach  people  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  bring  adequate  volume  of  sales;  (b) 
Present  wants  in  tune  vvith  buying 
habits;  (c)  Feature  values  in  line  with 
ability  to  buy  of  those  in  need  of  goods. 

Volume  of  sales  is  one  thing.  It  may 
be  large  for  today  but  represent  profit 
or.  only  a  few  lines  in  the  store.  It  may 
represent  satisfactory  total-sale  profit 
but  insufficient  movement  of  seasonal 
goods  which  rapidly  lose  value  if  not 
moved  within  certain  calendar  dates.  It 
may  represent  sufficient  profit  sales  and 
seasonal  movement  but  at  such  small 
unit  sales  that  selling  cost  mounts 
beyond  reason;  in  other  words,  sufficient 
dollar  volume  but  the  wrong  ratio  of 
transactions  per  dollar. 

Volume  made  by  advertised  items 
(direct  results)  is  another  thing.  It 
<annot  have  any  of  the  above  faults  if 
items  are  correctly  selected,  because 
such  items  can  be  adjusted  to  the  re¬ 
sults  the  store  wants  and  must  have.  If 
goods  that  must  be  moved  quickly  or  in 
season  make  up  the  selection  and  the 
response  is  good,  everything  else  takes 
care  of  itself.  This  is  true  because  total 
store  increases  and  departmental  gains 
come  largely  from  people  brought  in 
by  advertised  items.  In  short,  direct 
return  response  is  the  secret  of  seasonal 
movement  and  quick  response  which  is 
the  final  basis  of  the  store’s  daily  com¬ 
petitive  standing. 

This  brings  up  the  queries:  “Can  you 
suggest  a  basis  or  method  for  mer¬ 
chandising  space  which  in  general  meets 
the  needs  oi  any  store.  We  have  been 
successful  in  recommending  your  bal- 
anced  price  and  value  selection  but  have 
difficulty  in  applying  it  to  stores  of  dif- 
Kring  calibre?’’  From  a  big  city  paper. 
*  be  other  “What  is  the  exact  relation 
of  demand’  items,  ‘type’  items  and  values 
m  an  advertisement  ?  Several  of  our 
stores  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
thought.  One  of  our  selections  went 
® ®  successfully  —  unfortunately  we 
could  not  explain  why  sufficiently  to  get 
tul  credit  fpr  our  paper.’’  From  a  me¬ 
dium-size  city  paper. 

Using  the  pattern,  these  queries  can 
be  answered,  and  if  metropolitan  papers 
just  now  too  often  hearing  that 
mrect  returns  are  out  of  line  with  cost 
**  •pace,  the  answer  may  be  of  value. 


The  pattern  as  presented  in  the  chart 
is  what  the  first  questioner  asks  for  and 
the  examples  following  answer  the  sec¬ 
ond.  In  addition  the  example  particu¬ 
larly  applies  to  any  New  York  City 
paper  claiming  to  cross-section  circula- 
tion : 

Using  a  total  of  12  advertised  items 
to  be  featured  in  space,  this  is  the  way 
to  select  them  to  insure  complete  re¬ 
sponse  : 

First,  demand  is  considered ;  three 
kinds — universal,  special,  general.  The 
numbers  in  parenthesis  show  the  correct 
distribution :  4  universal  demand  items ; 
5  special;  3  general. 

Then  type  of  needs  as  described  under 
two,  meaning  the  use  of  the  items — 
personal,  family,  household.  Of  the  four 
universal  demand  items  two  should  rep¬ 
resent  personal  use  goods,  one  family 
use  item  and  one  household  use  item;  of 
the  five  special  demand  items,  three 
should  be  personal  use  and  one  each  for 
family  use  and  household  use;  of  the 
three  general  demand  items,  one  each 
of  personal,  family  and  household  use. 
Right  proportion  of  high,  medium  and 
low  price  levels  are  shown  by  parenthe¬ 
sis  figures  in  column  3. 

In  next  week’s  article  a  specimen 
selection  will  be  given  to  further  illus¬ 
trate  this  method,  so  keep  the  pattern 
for  reference.  The  selection  will  be 
fitted  to  a  class-value  store  for  use  in 
a  mass  circulation  paper  to  illustrate 


how  types  of  demand  affect  circulation 
action  and  to  illustrate  the  drawing 
power  of  cross-section  papers. 


SCORES  PENNY-PINCHING 


Businesz  Can’t  Make  Profits  That 
Way,  Mears  Declares 

Trying  to  make  profits  out  of  reduced 
expenses  is  like  trying  to  shoot  ’possums 
vvith  fire-crackers,  Charles  W.  Mears, 
director  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Institute  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  declared  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  institute.  His  subject  was  “Rock- 
Bottom  Merchandising.’’ 

“Watch  expenses,  of  course,”  he  said, 
“stop  leaks,  of  course,  but  remember  that 
the  world  belongs  to  the  energetic.” 

Mr.  Mears  contrasted  merchandising 
and  advertising,  telling  his  listeners  that 
“merchandising  deals  with  goods  in  the 
retail  market  for  sale  to  the  consumer, 
while  advertising  has  to  do  with  the 
consumers  who  are  to  take  these  goods 
off  the  market.” 

“There  is  a  clear  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  merchandising  and  advertising,”  he 
added.  “Good  merchandising  simplifies 
the  advertising  task.  (Sood  advertising 
does  not  remedy  bad  merchandising  and 
good  merchandising  does  not  remedy  bad 
advertising.  Bad  merchandising  gives 
advertising  a  hard  load  to  carry. 

“Good  retail  advertising  is  the  reverse 


WEST  INDIES  LURE  JERSEY  PUBLISHER 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Crane  photographed  as  they  sailed  on  the  Reliance 
for  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Crane  is  publisher  of  the  Elizabeth 
(NJ.)  Journal 


of  merchandising.  It  tries  to  make  ac- 
essible  goods  acceptable.  Retail  profits 
will  not  be  salvaged  from  the  expense 
scrap  pile.  That  must  come  from  enter¬ 
prise,  which  means  good  merchandising 
well  advertised.” 


INCREASING  NEWSPAPER  COPY 


Canadian  Radio  Firm  la  Convincad 
Advertising  Pays 

At  a  convention  of  the  Rogers-Majestic 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  held  in  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  recently,  Walter  Kiehn,  director 
of  advertising  and  sales  promotion  for 
the  company,  advised  the  greater  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  by  managers  of 
sales  branches,  dealers  and  distributors, 
of  the  radio  sets  and  supplies  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  company. 

“Newspapers  will  play  a  leading  part 
in  the  Rogers-Majestic  merchandising,” 
announced  Mr.  Kiehn.  “Nothing  I  can 
say  in  commendation  of  newspapers  as 
an  advertising  medium  for  the  retail 
radio  merchant,  as  well  as  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  is  as  strong  as  the  bare  state¬ 
ment  that  the  linage  used  for  our  two 
products  during  the  past  six  months  in¬ 
creased  72  per  cent  over  1928.” 

In  making  this  statement,  Mr.  Kiehn 
also  revealed  that  one  of  the  biggest  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  ever  launched  by  the 
Rogers- Majestic  interests  was  to  be  in¬ 
troduced.  The  cause  for  this  was  an 
alliance  which  has  recently  been  arranged 
between  the  Rogers-Majestic  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  Grigsby-Grunow  Company, 
of  Chicago,  United  States  manufacturers 
of  the  Majestic  radios.  Under  this  tieup, 
the  Rogers-Majestic  Corporation  is  i^r- 
mitted  to  use  the  name,  “Rogers-Majes¬ 
tic”  in  selling  the  two  different  radios. 
TIitherto,  the  products  of  each  company 
had  been  sold  separately  in  Canada. 


HALF-CENTURY  OF  SERVICE 


John  Boyle,  Washington  Veteran, 
Obserres  7Sth  Birthday 

With  the  celebration  of  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  Feb.  25,  John  Boyle 
rounded  out  a  half-century  of  service  as 
a  Washington  correspondent.  He  has 
represented  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
the  last  30  years. 

The  veteran  whose  reminiscences  go 
back  to  the  presidency  of  Franklin  Pierce, 
entered  the  profession  by  way  of  the 
amateur  route,  as  publisher  of  Pastime, 
and  entered  real  newspaper  work  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  in  1878.  Later  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Washington  Post  and  then 
served  18  years  with  the  United  Press. 

Other  newspapers  which  he  has  repre¬ 
sented  in  Washington  are:  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal, 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Post  and  the  Exchange 
Telegraph  Company,  Ltd.,  of  London. 


CHAMBERLIN  FLYING  NEWSBOY 

Clarence  D.  Chamberlin,  the  famous 
aviator,  acted  in  the  capacity  of  flying 
newsboy  for  the  New  York  Times  last 
week.  Flying  from  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to 
Indianapolis,  the  aviator  delivered  the 
Times  to  five  state  governors — at  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Columbus, 
O.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  IndianaiMlis. 
Facing  strong  headwinds,  the  aviator 
stopped  all  night  at  Dayton,  O.,  Feb  19, 
proceeding  the  next  day,  A  full  cargo 
of  Times  was  carried,  addressed  to  pub¬ 
lishers  and  Middle  West  state  officials. 


MINISTERS  BACK  DAILIES 

Pittsburgh  newspapers,  which  had  been 
charged  with  being  biased  in  the  taxicab 
strike  now  in  its  second  month  there,  have 
presented  the  news  of  the  strike  in  a  fair, 
impartial  manner,  a  committee  of  five 
ministers  reported  to  the  Methodist  Min¬ 
isterial  Association,  Monday. 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 


OICHARD  LLOYD  JONES,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune,  is  one  of  the  few  newspaper 
owTiers  and  publishers  who  still  actively 
conduct  their  papers  editorially.  His 
reason  for  this  is  not  just  his  desire  for 
work,  but  a  deep-seated  conviction  that 
newspaper  publishers  defeat  the  primary- 
purpose  of  journalism  when  they  are 
only  interested  in  the  ledgers  and  income 
accounts  prepared  by  the  business  de¬ 
partment. 

“Newspaper  publishers  who  are  so 
money-minded  that  they  conduct  their 
business  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatten¬ 
ing  their  purses  convert  the  press  into 
the  very  thing  which  our  government  de¬ 
signed  it  should  not  lie  when  it  created 
for  the  benefit  of  the  press  the  special 
privilege  of  second  class  mail,”  he  says. 

“It  was  not  enough  to  establish  free 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  people,” 
he  adds.  “There  must  be  a  continuing 
education.  The  continuing  school  is  the 
newspaper.  To  make  it  possible  for  this 
historian  of  the  day  to  report  the  social, 
economic  and  political  progress  of  the 
day  and  carry  that  report  to  remote  or 
rural  readers,  the  second  class  mail  privi¬ 
lege  was  granted  to  the  press.  With  the 
taxpayers’  money  the  government  to  that 
extent  subsidizes  the  newspajier  business 
— that  newspapers  may  reach  readers  at 
minimum  cost  and  no  one  need  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  continuing  education. 
When  that  privilege  is  abused  by  avarice 
not  only  is  the  integrity  of  the  press 
repudiated,  but  the  license  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  abused. 

“The  purpose  of  the  newspaper  is  to 
report  impartially  the  news  of  today  as 
organized  society  creates  it.  Added  to 
this,  it  is  the  legitimate  function  of  the 
press  to  print  such  stories  of  general  en¬ 
lightenment  and  information  on  the 
recreational  side  of  life  as  are  of  general 
interest.” 

Mr.  Tones  maintains  that  the  news¬ 
paper  should  have  opinions  and  that  it 
should  conscientiously  express  its  con¬ 
victions. 

“Its  honest  bias  should  lie  apparent  and 
outspoken.”  he  says,  “but  within  the 
space  limits  of  reason,  it  should  open  its 
columns  to  counter  opinions.” 

Newspapers  should  be  above  personali¬ 
ties  and  should  ignore  such  things  as  are 
not  germane  to  the  interchange  of  ideas 
and  information,  Jones  says.  The  news¬ 
paper  should  concern  itself  w'ith  issues. 
This  has  always  been  and  will  always 
be  the  policy  of  his  newspaper. 

On  the  recent  occasion  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  twenty-fifth  birthday  and  the  tenth 
under  Mr.  Jones’  leadership,  he  was 
asked  by  the  staff  to  set  down  some  of 
his  editorial  recollections.  Among  other 
things  he  said : 


By  ERNEST  W.  FAIR 


investing  oneself  in  a  community  and  in 
a  commonwealth.” 

Mr.  Jones  spent  his  youth  in  Chicago 
where  his  father,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  an 
internationally  known  preacher,  was  for 
more  than  40  years  pastor  of  the  All 
Souls  Church  and  lecturer  on  English 
literature  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  the  last  25  years  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Jones  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  after  having  spent 
some  time  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  He  took  his  master’s  degree  from 
Chicago  University  and  in  addition  com¬ 
pleted  a  law  course. 

During  his  eight  years’  ownership  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Mr.  Jones 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors  of 
the  university  of  Wisconsin.  From  1905 
to  1911  he  was  a  member  of  the  Federal 
prison  labor  commission,  and  he  has 
held  other  Federal  assignments. 

He  bought  the  assets  of  the  old  Tulsa 
Democrat  in  November,  1919,  but  did 
not  actively  take  editorial  charge  until 
the  following  January,  when  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  Tulsa  Tribune.  This  was  after 
he  had  sold  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

In  1907  he  married  Georgia  Hayden 
of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  They  have  three 
children,  Richard,  Jr.,  Jenkin  and  Flor¬ 
ence.  His  recreational  interest  is  pho¬ 
tography.  For  more  than  25  years  he 
has  been  a  member  of  The  Players,  The 
National  Arts,  the  City  and  the  ^i 
Gamma  Delta  clubs  in  New  York  City, 
Madison  and  University  of  Madison, 
Wis.;  the  Tulsa  and  "rulsan  Athletic, 
University  and  Oakhurst  Country  clubs 
of  Tulsa. 


HELD  “TRUTH”  SALE 


Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Store  Uied  Novel 
Waehington’e  Birthday  Copy 

Ivey’s  Department  Store,  Charlotte, 
N.  C..  celebrated  Washington’s  birth¬ 
day,  Feb.  22,  with  a  “We  Cannot  Tell 
a  Lie”  day,  in  which  they  offered  in 
a  five-column  twenty-inch  advertisement 
in  local  newspapers  a  large  number  of 
left-overs  for  anything  they  would 
bring,  and  about  which  the  exact  truth 
was  told  in  every  instance  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  better  than  the  truth. 

In  his  introduction  J.  B.  Ivey,  pro¬ 
prietor,  takes  the  public  into  his  con¬ 
fidence  with  the  asertion  that  “Here’s 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  about  odd  lots  of  things  we  have 
around  the  store  that  we’d  like  to  sell- 
soiled  things,  out  of  style  things,  bad 
sizes,  wrong  colors — all  sorts  of  mer¬ 
chandise  left  over  from  past  seasons— 
some  of  them  pretty  old.  These  things 
we  don’t  want  any  more— maybe  you 
don’t  either.  But  we’re  pricing  them  so 
low  you  won’t  know  you  are  paying  for 
them.” 

Ivey’s  then  went  on  to  describe  a 
number  of  these  articles  to  the  delight 
of  customers  and  the  general  public. 
For  instance: 

Ostrich  boas — “They’re  terribly  out  of 
style  for  street  wear,  of  cour.se,  but  you 
could  use  them  to  trim  a  negligee.  Sow 
of  them  were  priced  as  high  as 
We’re  giving  them  away  at — ^ - S2.95. 

Fire  shovel.s — “We  think  these  w^c 
bought  before  radiators  w’ere  invents 
Can’t  imagine  what  you  could  do  wtb 
’em.  W’e  couldn’t  sell  them  at  25c.  but 
guess  they’re  worth  at  least - oo-  . 

Many  other  items  were  offered  m 
similar  vein. 


RICHARD  LLOYD  JONE.S 
Publisher,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune 


WINS  200,000  RACE! 


The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 


In  the  entire  United  States  The  Sunday  Register  is  now  first  in  circulation  among  all  the  Sunday 
newspapers  published  in  cities  of  not  morp  than  250, (K)0  population. 


More  than  2(K>,ooo  copies  of  The  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  were  sold  last 
Sunday.  Another  record  established. 


The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  now 
outranks  in  circulation  the  leading 
Sunday  newspapers  of  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Indianapolis  and  many  other  cities  with  larger  populations 
than  Des  Moines. 
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MISSOURI  ASSISTING  BUND  CITIZENS 
BY  ADVERTISING  THEIR  PRODUCTS 


Campaign  in  Dailies  Urges  Public  to  Help  Unfortunates  Become 
Self-Supp<M^ing  by  Buying  Their  Handiwork — Copy 
Placed  by  St.  Louis  Agency 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKUN 


Anew  chapter  in  the  assistance  of 
unfortunate  citizens  by  the  state 
through  an  unusual  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  is  being  written  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  which  is  supported  by  tax- 
raised  state  funds. 


Example  of  copy  used  to  advertise 
products  made  by  blind  citizens. 

To  create  a  better  understanding  of 
its  work  and  a  wider  market  for  articles 
fashioned  by  the  blind,  the  Commission 
retained  an  advertising  agency  and  pub¬ 
lished  advertising  with  a  real  selling 
appeal  in  the  newspapers  throughout  the 
state,  along  the  most  approved  modern 
merchandising  lines.  What  was  done 
furnishes  an  inspiring  example  of  con¬ 
structive  social  service,  fostered  by  the 
newspaper, — a  method  which  might  well 
be  applied  by  numerous  other  state, 
county,  city  and  local  public  and  private 
charitable  bodies. 

The  Commission’s  object  and  purpose 
has  been  defined  by  statute  “to  encourage 
capable  blind  persons  in  the  pursuit  of 
useful  labor  and  to  provide  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  cure  of  blindness”.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of ‘the  state  showed  a  population  of 
slightly  more  than  .S.OOO  blind  people,  of 
whom  there  are  2,000  under  60  years  of 
age.  To  those  whose  income  is  under 
$600  a  year  and  whose  property  is  less 
than  $5,000  in  value,  and  whose  relatives 
are  not  in  a  position  to  assist,  a  pension 
og  $25  a  ^month  is  contributed  by  the 
state. 

At'  present  there  are  more  than  3,000 
men,  women  and  children  on  the  pension 
list.  Close  contact  with  all  the  blind, 
whether  pensioned  or  not,  is  maintained 
by  a  staff  of  workers  and  teachers,  many 
of  whom  themselves  are  without  sight. 
Instructions  are  given  in  reading  and 
writing  of  raised  type,  knitting,  crochet¬ 
ing,  basketry,  weaving,  etc. 

Most  of  the  housewives  and  mothers 
continue  to  cook  and  do  housework  as 
previously,  after  “going  blind,”  but  have 
leisure  in  which  to  sew,  knit  or  crochet. 
Others  have  no  home  duties,  and  are 
entirely  without  income.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  supplies  material,  pays  for  the  labor, 
inspects  finished  articles  and  undertakes 
to  sell  them  under  the  label,  “Blind 
Kraft”.  Some  of  the  blind  hem  towels, 
some  make  table  mats  and  others  do 
special  craft  work,  turning  out  a  wide 
variety  of  useful  articles  and  novelties. 
Only  those  articles  which  meet  the  stand¬ 
ards  established  by  the  Commission  are 
accepted. 

Such  items  as  tea  towels,  quilts, 
afghans,  wash  cloths,  aprons,  hot  plate 
mats,  rugs,  beaded  tegs,  guest  towels, 
baskets,  wooden  toys  and  bird  houses  are 
marketed  by  the  Commission’s  Home 
Work  Department.  This  entails  a  sales 
problem. 

The  Commission  believed  that  during 
the  holiday  season  especially  the  public 


would  be  glad  to  buy  blind-made  mer¬ 
chandise  if  reminded  to  do  so.  There¬ 
fore,  it  engaged  the  John  Ring,  Jr.,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  of  St.  Louis  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  place  a  suitable  campaign. 
Dec.  1  to  8  was  designed  as  “Blind 
Week”. 

.  .  .  Blind,  Alone,  Penniless — a  few 
years  ago  .  .  .  but  NOW — ”  was  the 
headline  of  a  dramatic  advertisement, 
which  told  of  a  man  who  learned  a  trade, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Commission,  and 
established  a  business  of  his  own.  It 
explained  about  hundreds  of  other  blind 
persons  not  so  fortimate  making  little 
things  at  home,  and  about  the  98  men 
employed  in  state  shops  to  produce 
brooms,  mops  and  rugs.  The  public  was 
asked  to  “Help  the  blind  to  help  them¬ 
selves  1” 

The  advertising  was  signed  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  and  the  address  of 
the  local  representatives  or  shop  where 
the  goods  were  on  sale. 

“The  Amazing  Story  of  Two  Blind 
Men”  was  the  heading  of  another  ad¬ 
vertisement.  The  copy  continued : 

“One  is  a  broom-maker;  the  other  a 
salesman.  So  the  Missouri  Commission 
for  the  Blind  brought  the  two  of  them 
together.  The  resultant  partnership  of 
these  two  blind  men  is  bringing  a  com¬ 
fortable  income  to  both. 

“But  there  are  many  other  willing 
blind  workers  who  cannot  attain  this 
freedom.  The  Commission  therefore 
maintains  shops  over  the  State  in  which 
they  produce  brooms,  rag  rugs,  mops, 
etc.,  under  the  supervision  of  blind 
superintendents.  In  countless  homes, 
too,  workers  are  making  dolls,  aprons, 
shawls,  toys,  quilts,  tea  towels — for  sale 
through  the  display  rooms  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

“You  can  help  these  blind  to  help 
themselves  bv  phoning  the  representative 
whose  address  is  given  below,  and  ask¬ 
ing  to  see  samples  of  work  by  the  blind. 
Its  neatness,  attractiveness  will  surprise 
you.  You  will  see  needlework  finer  than 
that  produced  by  many  sighted  persons. 
You  will  obtain  brooms  which,  being 
hand-made,  last  longer  than  any  you 
have  yet  used.” 

“Happy  though  blind”  was  the  head¬ 
line  of  still  another  advertisement. 
“.  .  .  Blind  but  their  needlework 

will  amaze  you !”  exclaimed  another  cap¬ 
tion. 

“Visit  the  nearest  blind  center  for 
your  Christmas  gifts!”  teased  an  attrac¬ 
tive  small-space  reminder  five  days  be¬ 
fore  Dec.  25.  It  said:  “You’ll  find  ever 
so  matiy  delightful  things  that  your 
friends  will  be  glad  to  receive!” 

Two  days  after  Christmas,  the  Com¬ 
mission  published  a  further  reminder 


Aggressive  sales  tac¬ 
tics  will  always 
sell  newspaper  space  — 
for  awhile.  But  add  con¬ 
sistent  merit,  and  the  space 
stays  sold!  As  for  65  years 
with  The  Florida  Times- 
Union  —  the  only  7-day 
newspaper  in  Jacksonville 
—  the  only  newspaper 
which  at  once  covers 
both  rich  fields  of 
Florida  and  soutb- 
eastern  Georgia. 
Ask  for  specific 
facts. 


^hc  3Flonda^imcs-Mnion 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


headed  up,  “A  gift  for  the  friend  you 
forgot  to  remember:” 

“Two  days  ago  you  opened  her  present 
to  you  ...  yet  you  really  forgot 
to  send  her  something.  Don’t  worry. 
Just  visit  the  nearest  blind  center  and 
buy  one  of  the  quaint  kitchen  aprons 
.  .  .  maybe  a  dozen  dainty  tea  towels. 
But  there  are  so  many  desirable  gifts 
to  choose  from  that  we  can’t  begin  to 
mention  all  of  them.” 

A  300-line  advertisement  was  inserted 
with  a  photo  of  men  at  work  in  one  of 
the  state  shops.  It  was  captioned 
“Where  Blind  Men  Work  Happily.”  In 
part,  it  said,  after  describing  the  type  of 
effort  and  optimistic  spirit  reflected  in 
the  shops: 

“There  is  a  reason  for  this  happiness. 
The  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
took  away  the  tin  cup,  and  put  pleasant, 
dignified  work  in  the  blind  man’s  hands. 
Taught  him  to  read  the  raised  dots  called 
Braille.’  Taught  his  wife  how  to  care 
for  her  home  without  aid. 

“Surely,  articles  produced  in  such  an 
atmosphere  must  be  good.  We  invite  you 
to  inspect  them.  Come  now  while  you 
are  choosing  Christmas  gifts — as  there 
are  so  many  items  that  you  will  find 
especially  appropriate  for  friends  and 
relatives.” 

All  of  the  advertising  offered  “With¬ 
out  benefit  of  sight,”  a  non-technical  24- 
page  book  on  the  work  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  free  on  request.  This  book  out¬ 
lines  how  the  taxpayers  were  saved  $25,- 
000  in  pensions  in  one  year  by  the 
restoration  of  the  sight  of  84  blind  per¬ 
sons,  how  through  far-flung  help  of 
many  willing  hands  people  are  being 
educated  to  avoid  blindness,  human  stories 
of  foolish  prejudices  occasionally  en¬ 
countered,  the  work  of  the  shops  and 
workrooms  in  six  cities,  placement  of 
blind  workers  in  industry  by  a  voca¬ 
tional  director  who  himself  is  blind, 
how  people  who  go  blind  are  helped  to 
adjust  themselves  to  their  new  condi¬ 
tions  without  being  pampered,  etc.,  all  in 
readable  style  and  closes  with  “A  dozen 
don’ts  in  dealing  with  the  blind.” 

Distribution  of  the  goods  made  by  the 


blind  is  obtained  by  sales  in  department 
stores,  exhibits  at  country  fairs,  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  Commission’s  display  rooms, 
and  sales  work  by  trained  blind  men  call¬ 
ing  on  industrial  concerns  and  house-to- 
house.  Such  well  known  stores  as  Stix- 
Bear  &  Fuller,  Famous  &  Barr,  Scruggs- 
Vandervort  &  Barney  and  Nugents,  St 
Louis,  have  held  sales  as  have  other  re¬ 
tailers  in  many  other  cities.  Special 
items  are  made  to  order  when  desired. 

The  advertising  in  newspapers  during 
the  holiday  reason  not  only  caused  the 
public  to  take  more  interest  in  blind- 
made  articles  for  gifts,  but  also  fostered 
a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
varied  and  constructive  work  being  done 
by  the  state  to  make  those  without  sight 
somewhat  happy  and  successful,  despite 
the  handicap  of  a  difficult  affliction. 


RADIO  BENEFITS  DAILIES 


Consensua  of  Delegates  at  Illinoii 
Press  Association  Meeting 

Radio  advertising  has  not  affected 
legitimate  revenue  to  daily  newspapers, 
it  was  the  consensus  of  250  delegates  to 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Press  .Association  last  week  in  Chicago. 

Following  an  address  on  “Radio  Ad¬ 
vertising”  by  King  Williams,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Heights  Star,  a  discussion 
on  the  subject  revealed  that  the  news¬ 
papers  represented  felt  that  they  had 
benefited  both  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  development  of  radio  and 
its  use  by  the  public,  since  the  new 
business  is  coming  forward  from  the  in¬ 
dustry  itself,  while  circulation  is  slightly 
bettered  by  the  news,  information  and 
programs  carried  in  the  news  columns. 

Judge  Edmund  K.  Jarecki  of  the  Cook 
County  Court,  who  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Illinois  Commission  on  Electirai 
Laws,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  association. 
Omer  N.  Custer  of  the  Galesburg  Reg¬ 
ister-Mail.  acted  as  toastmaster.  J.  E 
Dertinger  of  the  Bushnell  Record  is 
president  of  the  organization  and  H.  L. 
Williamson  of  Springfield,  is  secretary. 


TULSA  VOTES  A 


!$6,230,000  BOND  ISSUE! 

I 

$6,230,000  for  public  improvements! 

That  is  the  Tulsa  of  today — one  of  the 
I  richest  and  most  responsive  market 

centers  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  proof 
j  enough  that  Tulsa  is  prosperous  and 

prospering,  that  it  is  continually  going 
ahead  .  .  .  preparing  .  .  .  building  .  .  . 
growing. 

Tulsa's  actions  only  reflect  those  of  the 
1,234,886  people  who  live  in  the  Magic 
Empire — Tulsa's  trading  territory. 

And  this  great  market,  so  productive,  so 
I  desirable,  so  open  to  the  sale  of  every 

j  product,  can  be  reached  and  sold  by 

j  only  one  newspaper,  the 

TULSA  DAILY  WORLD 

''Oklahoma's  Greatest  Newspaper" 


I 
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One  Billion  Dollars 


<  \ 


V 


The  Cawl  Survey 

You  can  govern  distribution  and  sales  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  maii:et  by  the  use  of  the  Cawl  Survey — a 
complete,  thorough,  impartial  library  of  economic 
data  which  tells  what  any  advertiser  ought  to  know 
before  he  starts  spending  his  good  money  in  this 
field.  For  instance,  it  sets  forth  that 

$2j561  a  year  is  the  average  income  of  the 
head  of  the  house  in  the  Philadelphia  market. 
3732%  of  all  families  in  the  area  contain 
one  or  more  members  who  have  graduated 
from  high  school  or  college. 

$4JS12  is  the  average  yearly  income  of  men 
who  are  executives  and  who  are  the  heads  of 
65,138  families. 

$52.14  a  month  is  the  average  rental  paid 
for  homes  in  Philadelphia, 

Information  relative  to  the  consumer,  outlets  and 
specific  commodities  u  available  in  a  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  form  to  aid  you  in  your  attack  on  this  prc^ 
itable  market. 


Philadelphia’s  payroll  for  1929  was  more  than  one  billion 
dollars  and  retail  purchasing  amounted  to  $826,250,000. 
There  are  more  than  500,000  families  in  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  529,000  more  in  the  suburbs,  which  trade  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  They  represent  all  kinds  of  incomes,  of  course — 
from  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  upward,  with  $2,661  per  year 
as  the  average  for  the  trading  area. 

Public  Ledger  readers,  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday,  are 
families  with  an  average  income  above  $3,400  a  year — 
families  with  more  buying  needs  through  habits  of  their 
scale  of  living.  They  are  fitted  by  intelligence,  education 
and  environment  to  earn  what  they  need  and  buy  what  they 
want  They  are  responsive  to  the  advertising  message  that 
tells  them  of  new  ways  of  doing  things  in  homes,  modem 
things  to  wear,  better  foods,  more  convenient  packages — 
and  acceptable  personal  possessions. 

There  are  distributed  regularly  802,197  copies  of  the  Public 
Ledger — Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  Their  readers  are  a 
great  community  of  themselves.  But  we  do  not  claim  diat 
they  are  the  entire  Philadelphia  market  We  do  say  that 
no  advertiser  can  cover  this  territory  and  leave  out  of  his 
calculations  these  prospects.  And  they  can  be  reached  only 
through  Public  Ledger  circulation — Morning,  Evening,  Sun¬ 
day.  If  any  one  thinks  he  doesn’t  need  this  readership,  he 
is  missing  the  selling-goal  called  ’"coverage.” 

The  Merchandising  and  Research  Division  of  the  Public 
Ledger  is  here  to  aid  you  and  your  agency  in  getting  the 
correct  angle  on  the  trading  potentials  of  this  territory.  It 
can  and  it  will  place  in  the  hands  of  any  sincere  concern 
facts  that  will  save  advertising  money  and  distribution  costs. 
This  service  is  new  in  the  newspaper  field.  It  is  a  kind  of 
co-operation  not  to  be  had  before.  It  is  complete.  It  is 
diorough.  It  is  impartial.  It  puts  engineering  precision  into 
selling  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  no  cut  and  dried  plan.  It  must 
be  adjusted  to  fit  your  needs. 

PUBLIC  LEDGER 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

Cjmis  H.  K.  Curtis,  President 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 
Three  Great  Newspapers  in  the  Third  Largest  City 
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HOW  MUCH  CAN  PUBLISHERS  AFFORD 
TO  SPEND  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS? 


Formula  Proposed  to  Show  Justifiable  Expenditures  in  Relation 
to  Present  Business  and  Future  Plans — Renewal 
Rate  Taken  Into  Consideration 


By  DAVID  L.  FISKE 


IN  the  publishing  business  your  capital 
is  embodied  in  a  very  intangible  form 
— a  mere  following  of  readers.  Given 
them  you  can  do  almost  anything ;  with¬ 
out  them  nothing.  In  no  line  of  business 
can  you  afford  so  much  expense  to  get 
a  customer — more  even  than  he  pays  you 
when  he  is  sold.  For  two  reasons  is  he 
worth  a  lot  to  get:  First  it  costs  you 
less  than  nothing  to  supply  him  with 
your  product,  i.  e.,  he  means  additional 
revenue  in  advertising.  Second,  he  may 
renew — buy  all  over  again,  without  effort 
on  your  part.  To  get  a  line  on  what  a 
buyer  is  worth,  before  and  after  captured 
— that  is  where  a  few  formulas  come  in 
handy. 

The  publisher  asks  himself : 

“What  am  I  really  buying,  after  all, 
when  I  put  out  good  numey  for  increas¬ 
ing  circulation?  What  is  a  subscriber 
really  worth  to  me  now,  or  in  any  other 
year  ? 

“How  many  subscribers  will  I  have  to 
add  per  year  to  reach  a  certain  goal  in  a 
given  time— at  various  possible  renewal 
rates?  How  much  is  it  going  to  cost  me 
to  get  them,  and  when  will  dividends 
come  back?  How  can  1  tell  in  the 
meantime  whether  I  am  headed  toward 
profits?” 

The  primary,  vital  factors  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  like  any  other,  are  the  amount  of 
capital  needed  and  the  net  profits.  Re¬ 
lated  to  them,  and  interrelated  by  more 
or  less  fixed  laws,  are  some  secondary 
factors,  as: 

Extent  of  the  market,  by  various 
classes  classes  of  possible  readers  and  by 
further  brackets  in  each  class  from  easi¬ 
est  to  sell  down  to  hardest'  to  sell. 

Cost  of  selling  subscriptions  in  each 
class  of  above  market. 

Renewal  rate  in  each  class. 

Production  costs  in  terms  of  circula¬ 
tion,  number  of  pages  per  copy,  etc. 

Advertising  revenue  attainable  due  to 
increase  of  circulation  and  in  turn  the 
cost  of  getting  it,  printing  the  copy,  etc. 

To  lose  sight  of  any  one  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  picture  is  to  lose  the  proper 
conception  of  all  of  them. 

,  Perhaps  the  most  important  fundamen¬ 
tal  relation  is  this:  There  are  hard  and 
fast  laws  to  show  the  maximum  you  can 
afford  to  spend  for  a  new  subscriber  for 
any  given  renewal  rate,  and  conversely 
to  show  what  renewal  rate  must  be  at¬ 
tained  if  you  are  to  make  money  selling 
new  subscriptions  at'  a  given  expense. 
Table  I  exemplifies  this  rule. 

The  first  column  (R)  in  the  following 
table  represents  the  per  cent  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  renew  annually  at  no  cost  to  you 
(or  at  a  cost  taken  care  of  in  regular 
production  expense).  The  second  column 
represents  the  sum  of  (1)  amount  you 
can  afford  to  spend  to  get  a  new  sub¬ 
scriber  and  (2)  what  he  will  bring  you 
in  added  advertising  revenue  (after  1 
year) — expressed  in  per  cent  of  (3) 
annual  net  profit  per  subscriber. 

/  (1)  +  (2)\ 


Per  cent 

A* 

B* 

C* 

10  . 

..  100 

105 

110 

20  . 

..  100 

110 

120 

30  . 

..  100 

115 

130 

40  . 

..  100 

120 

140 

50  . 

..  100 

125 

150 

60  . 

..  100 

130 

160 

70  . 

..  100 

135 

170 

80  . 

..  100 

140 

180 

90  . 

..  100 

145 

190 

♦A — To  break 

even  for 

first 

year. 

To  find  what  you  can  afford  to  spend 
to  get  a  new  subscriber,  figure 
/Value  of  (1)  +  (2)\ 

I  -  )l00  =  Proper 

\  Value  of  (3)  / 

figure  from  col.  A.  B  or  C  and  .solve  for 

value  of  (1).  This  applies  to  all  eaxex. 

For  example,  if  the  renewal  rate  (R) 
is  know  to  be  say  50  per  cent,  you  can 
afford  to  go  after  new  subscribers  even 
if  they  cost  you  as  much  as  .50  per  cent 
more  than  they  will  profit  you  that  year, 
i.  e.,  more  than  the  sum  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  plus  the  increased  advertising 
revenue  attainable  (by  virtue  of  the  in¬ 
creased  circulatifKi)  less  the  added  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  Conversely,  if  you  find 
yourself  forced  to  si)end  a  certain  amount 
t<»  get  a  new  subscriber,  you  will  have  to 
attain  renewal  rates  of  better  than  a  defi¬ 
nite  amount  as  computable  from  the  table 
—or  go  broke. 

More  in  particular,  this  table  presup- 
I)o.ses  a  set  of  conditions  which  may  not 
apply  to  all  cases,  but'  has  a  considerable 
application.  It  will  at  any  rate  serve  to 
show  the  sort  of  analysis  that  can  be 
made  by  one  interested  enough  to  study 
and  formulate  his  own  conditions. 

This  case  supposes  that  you  know  the 
following : 

s,  the  subscription  price,  say  $3.00 
/>,  the  production  cost  added  per  new 
subscriber,  say  $1.50 

R,  the  renewal  rate  with  which  sub¬ 
scribers,  in  any  given  class,  prove  their 
interest  by  renewing  at  no  cost  to  your 
circulation  department,  say  60  per  cent. 

And  it  is  assumed  also  that  you  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of 
a,  the  added  net  profit  in  advertising  to 
be  gained  per  added  subscriber — giving 
you  one  year  to  get  it,  after  new  sub¬ 
scriber  is  sold,  say  $4.00. 

We  also  assume  one  of  three  condi¬ 
tions,  marked  A,  B,  or  C.  The  case  ap¬ 
plies  particularly  to  a  new  journal, 
where  condition  B  might  often  apply  in 
commercial  practice.  But'  the  conditions 
also  apply  to  the  repeated  activities  of 
circulatitMi  management,  always  losing 
money  as  they  do,  on  current  year's  btSsi- 
ness,  against  a  large  exjK'cted  return 
later. 

The  expression  appearing  in  the  table 

(I)  +  (2) 

-  — - -,  etc., 

(3) 

may  be  written  out  more  completely  as 

[a  4-  »«  n 

• -  100  =  100,  130,  or  160 

<J  +  J  —  />  J 

for  condition  A,  B,  or  C.  Let  us  assume 
condition  B  and  put  in  the  known  values. 
Then  solve  for  m,  the  maximum  allow¬ 
able  selling  cost. 


[4.00  +  m  T 

- -  100  =  130 

4.00  +  3.00  —  1.50  J 


profit  thereafter. 

•  B — To  break  even  for  first'  two  years, 
profit  thereafter. 

*  C — ^To  lose  first  year,  break  even  sec¬ 
ond,  and  profit  thereafter. 


arc  doing  when  you  publish.  To  this 
end  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  more  close 
examination  of  the  behaviour  of  read¬ 
ers,  by  groups,  and  other  elements  in  cir¬ 
culation  principles. 

There  are  endless  applications  of 
analytical  reasoning  right  in  the  eco¬ 
nomical  management  of  the  publication 
itself,  in  its  general  accounting,  in  ap¬ 
praising  its  value,  in  telling  how  much 
money  to  spend  on  printing,  and  what 
not.  Nor  is  the  advertising  man  with¬ 
out  concern  with  the  results,  for  it  shows 
some  pretty  surprising  things  when  you 
begin  to  analyze,  from  a  cost  accounting 
viewpoint,  what  one  can  afford  to  in¬ 
vest  in  the  purchase  of  good  will. 


SEEKING  CREDIT  SOURCE 


I 


COOPERATED  IN  CAMPAIGN 


Texas  Newspapers  to  Line  Connecting 
Highway  with  Trees 


.\  new  seven-mile  highway  between 
Sherman  and  IJenison,  Te.x.,  will  be  lined 
with  sycamore  and  oak  trees  as  a  result 
of  a  campaign  carried  on  concurrently 
by  the  dailies  in  these  cities.  The  drive 
has  just  been  successfully  completed. 

In  Sherman  the  campaign  was  carried 
on  by  the  Democrat,  and  in  Denison  by 
the  Daily  Herald.  Gifts  were  sought  in 
units  of  two  dollars,  the  sum  necessary 
to  put  out  a  ten-foot  tree  and  care  for 
it  two  years.  The  goal  for  each  city  was 
7.50  sycamare  trees,  the  t)aks  to-lx>  planted 
between  the  sycamores,  being  the  gift 
of  three  Sherman  citizens. 

The  Democrat  and  the  Herald  origi¬ 
nated  the  campaign  and  Cfxiperated 
throughout  its  18-day  duration  Women’s 
clubs  also  aided. 

I.  Newell  Johnston  is  editor  of  the 
DemiHrrat  and  J.  H.  .\bney  editor  of  the 
Herald. 


Judge  Asked  for  Ruling  in  Suit  In¬ 
volving  Former  Publisher 

(.'ommon  Pleas  judge,  A.  R.  Webber 
of  Elyria,  Ohio,  has  been  asked  to  rule 
on  a  motion  seeking  to  force  Gerald 
Doyle,  a  Cleveland  attorney  who  for¬ 
merly  published  the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal, 
to  reveal  the  source  of  credit  for  this* 
newspaper  during  his  ownership. 

The  motion  is  in  connection  with  a 
$100,000  libel  suit  brought  by  William 
and  Michael  Peer,  of  Lorain,  against 
Samuel  Herwitz,  of  Elyria,  and  David 
Gibson,  of  Cleveland,  who,  it  is  alleged 
were  joint  publishers  of  the  Journal  in 
1926  when  the  alleged  libelous  matter 
was  printed. 

Doyle  claims  he  turned  over  the  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  the  Journal  to  Gibson  who 
refuses  to  reveal  the  source  of  credit  for 
the  Journal  during  the  13  months  he 
operated  the  paper  at  a  heavy  loss,  and 
1  iorwitz  denies  holding  stock  in  the  paper 
prior  to  last  October. 

Counsel  for  Horwitz  and  Gibson 
claims  that  the  suit  is  being  pushed  “by 
a  deadly  competitor  of  the  Journal  in 
Lorain,”  the  purpose,  it  is  alleged,  not 
being  to  collect  “damages  for  libelous 
matter  printed  in  the  Journal,  but  to  un¬ 
cover  all  the  business  secrets  of  the  Lo¬ 
rain  Journal” 

No  date  has  been  set  for  trying  the 
suit,  pending  almost  four  years. 


SEEKS  POUTICAL  OFFICE 

E.  B.  Jeffries,  publisher  of  the 
Greciishoro  (N.C.)  Daily  .Vc«'.r,  will  be 
a  candidate  for  the  state  legislature  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Democratic  primary  in  June. 
Mr.  Jeffries  served  two  terms  as  mayor. 


DAILY  WINS  DAMAGE  SUIT 

A  verdict  for  the  defendant  was  re¬ 
turned  last  week  at  Jonesboro,  ,\rk.,  in 
the  damage  suit  by  the  Jonesboro  Trib¬ 
une  company  against  the  Jonesboro  Sun, 
in  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  that  its 
circulation  campaign  was  damaged  by 
an  article  published  by  the  Sun  in  No¬ 
vember,  1929.  The  jury  returned  its  ver¬ 
dict  after  40  minute.s’  deliberation.  In 
defense,  the  Sun  contended  that  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  question  was  not  aimed  at  the 
Tribune,  but  at  the  manager  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  campaign.  The  Tribune  asked 
$11,000  in  damages. 


GLASGOW 

MANCHESTER 

LONDON 


by  which  we  get  tn  =  $3.15. 

This  means  that  if  your  selling  cost 
runs  above  $3.15  per  subscriber  you  will 
not  “make  the  grade”  of  condition  B.  It 
gives  you  thus  the  maximum  you  can 
afford  to  spend  to  get  a  new  reader. 
Conversely,  if  you  are  proceeding  under 
such  conditions  as  require  you  to  spend 
$3.15  per  new  subscriber,  you  will  have 
to  attain  the  K  and  a  in  question,  the 
next  year,  if  you  are  going  to  make  it 


Glasgow  is  8*4  hours  (400  miles)  from  Ixtndon.  Manchester  is 
4  hours  (183  miles)  from  London. 

I..ondon,  Manchester,  Glasgow — the  three  publication  centers  required 
by  The  Daily  Express  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  British  nation. 

The  Daily  Express  is  edited,  published  and  distributed  from  these 
three  capital  cities.  This  world  record  in  simultaneous  publication 
is  a  part  of  the  service  of  this  newspaper  in  its  work  of  building 
Britain's  netc  buying  power. 

The  Daily  Express  circulation  has  increased  by  more  than  one- 
million-two-hundred-thousand  (1,200,000)  because  the  new  control, 
the  new  leadership,  the  new  buying  power  made  up  of  the  ambitious 
youth  of  Britain  requires  this  paper. 

For  The  Daily  Express  exists  for  but  one  purpose — to  serve  youth — 
to  continue  its  great  work  of  making  Great  Britain,  Greater  Britain. 


Representing  Britain’s  greatest  buying  power 


in  event  you  assume  the  advertising 
revenue  is  to  be  added  simultaneously 
with  your  improved  circulation  then  the 
above  equation  applies  with  the  a  in  the 
numerator  of  the  left  member  removed. 
In  this  case  m  comes  out  $7.15,  for  the 
case  in  point. 

This  sort  of  calculation  has  endless 
uses  in  practical  circulation  planning.  It 
has  perhaps  even  greater  ones  simply  in 
giving  an  accurate  picture  of  what  you 


London 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  INC. 
Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 
250  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Paris  Berlin 


Buenos  Aires 


This  Is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  advertisements  presenting  the  world's  most 
concentrated  market,  and  Its  three  fold  voice — G’reat  Britain  and  the  Beaver- 
brook  Press. 


If  you  are  interested  tn  the  great  British  Market  you  should  be  on  our  mailing 
list  to  receive  our  series  of  booklets  on  how  to  sell  forty  million  British. 
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THE  TIMES  -  UNION 

ROCHESTER.  NEW  YORK 


THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Evening  New*  Albany  Knickerbocker  Preit  Olean  Herald  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

Elmira  Star-Gazette-Advertiser  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  Newburgh-Beacon  News 

Ithaca  Journal-News  Malone  Telegram  Ogdensburg  Republican-Journal 

Rochester  Democrat  &.  Chronicle  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News 

Rochester  Times-Union  :  Utica  Observer  Dispatch 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON  —  New  York  —  Chicago  —  San  FrancUco 


All  Food  Advertisers  —  Local  and 
National  in  this  territory  —  Use  The 
Times-Union 


4  to  8  Food  Pages  Every  Thursday  Tell  not 
only  Rochester  Women  What  to  Buy  and  Proper 
Prices  —  But  Nearly  All  Retail  Stores  Use  These 
Pages  as  Guides  for  their  Friday  and  Saturday  Offerings 
and  Prices. 


THOUSANDS 

OF 

WOMEN  READ 
THURSDAYS  TIMES 
UNION  FOR  THEIR 

FOOD  INFORMATION 
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MONDAY  ADVERTISING  SLUMP  ROUTED 
BY  NEW  “COUNTRYSIDE”  SECTION 

Sprinf field  <0.)  Sun  Runs  from  Four  to  Eight  Pages  Weekly 
of  Suburban  News — Advertising  in  Section  Has 
Increased  75  Per  Cent  in  Past  Year 

By  EDGAR  C.  HANFORD 


HOW  to  overcome  the  customaTy 
Monday  morning  slump  in  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  is  a  problem  confronting 
many  publishers,  especially  those  in  the 
smaller  cities  throughout  the  country 
where  the  Monday  morning  issue  fre¬ 
quently  represents  a  loss  which  has  to  1m 
overcome  by  increased  volume  later  in 
the  week. 

The  Springfield  (O.)  Sun  has  solved 
this  problem  through  publication  of  a 
section  which  is  appropriately  called  “In 
the  Gjuntryside."  This  section  carries 
no  boiler  plate  or  syndicated  material  but 
is  filled  with  live  news  stories  about  per¬ 
sons  residing  in  the  territory  served  by 
the  Sun  and  neighborhood  events  happen¬ 
ing  during  the  week. 

Started  last  year  as  an  exf^imental 
page,  the  volume  of  advertising  has 
steadily  increased  to  the  point  where,  for 
the  past  three  months,  from  four  to  eight 
pages  have  been  run  every  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  lay-out  is  strictly  on  a  fifty- 
fifty  basis;  that  is,  for  every  column  of 
advertising  there  appears  a  column  of 
news. 

Charles  B.  H^gard,  editor  of  the  sec¬ 
tion,  spends  his  entire  time  covering 
grange  meetings,  church  socials,  high 
school  plays  and  the  dozens  of  other  ac¬ 
tivities  which  are  participated  in  by 
country  prople  in  this  automobile  age. 
Besides  his  portable  typewriter,  Mr. 
Haggard  carries  in  his  car  a  small 
camera  and  it  is  with  this  that  he  makes 
his  greatest  appeal  to  the  residents  of 
his  “beat.” 

Mr.  Haggard  takes  pictures  of  every¬ 
body  and  everything  that  possibly  can 
have  a  story  tied  to  it  and  runs  from  ten 
to  IS  of  them  every  week.  Few,  if  any, 
of  these  people  ever  before  have  seen 
their  pictures  in  any  newspaper  and  the 
favorable  reaction  towards  the  Sun  easily 
can  be  imagined. 

No  attempt,  however,  has  yet  been 
made  to  cash  in  on  this  reader  interest, 
although  plans  now  are  being  formu¬ 
lated  for  a  subscription  campaign  to  be 
started  in  the  spring. 

Publication  of  the  section  also  has 
aroused  reader  interest  in  several  other 
ways.  Prior  to  its  advent,  country  news 
was  used  more  or  less  as  filler,  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  paper  and  the  days  of  the 
week  on  which  news  from  any  par¬ 
ticular  town  might  be  published,  de¬ 
pending  largely  upon  conditions  in  the 
composing  room. 

Now  however,  pers(Hial  and  social 
items  from  some  40  nearby  towns  appear 
every  Monday  morning  in  the  section 
and  city  readers,  as  well  as  those  more 
directly  interested,  know  when  and 
where  to  look  for  such  items. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population  of  Sptringfield  was 
bom,  or  at  some  time  has  lived,  in  these 
neighboring  communities  and  almost 
every  city  resident  has  friends  in  them, 
so  ^at  news  from  these  places  is  of  real 
interest  to  urban  readers.  Concentra¬ 
tion  of  all  such  news  in  one  section  has 
had  the  effect  of  focusing  urban  reader 
interest  on  the  section  and  has  tended 
towards  a  closer  bond  between  residents 
of  the  city  and  those  living  in  these 
neighboring  communities. 

.  “From  the  newspaper  standpoint,”  said 
Chester  G.  Schaefer,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  “Monday  is  the  obvious  day  to  run 
such  a  section  because  of  the  small  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  appearing  on  that 
day.  However,  from  the  standpoint  of 
reader  interest,  it  also  is  the  logical  day 
because  the  average  farmer’s  wife  must 
plan  her  week  well  in  advance  and,  by 
reading  the  section  on  Monday,  she  is 
able  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  her 
community  during  the  week  and  make 
arrangements  accordingly.  We  have  had 
hundreds  of  letters,  telephone  and  per¬ 
sonal  calls  from  country  readers  who 
have  been  unanimous  in  expressing  their 
appreciation  of  the  section. 


‘From  the  advertisers’  standpoint,  we 
have  had  ample  and  definite  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  section.  Practically  with¬ 
out  exception,  advertisers  who  went  in 
with  triad  copy,  have  had  such  gratify¬ 
ing  results  that  they  have  continue 
with  larger  space. 

“Numerous  individual  instances  of 
successful  results  might  be  cited.  For 
instance,  a  chain  department  store  whose 
copy  always  appeared  later  in  the  week, 
ran  a  trial  advertisement  and  reported 
the  largest  Monday  volume  of  business 
for  any  week  in  their  local  history.  A 
restaurant  and  a  hardware  store  reported 
similar  results  and,  of  course,  they  all 
ccxitinued  in  the  section  with  increased 
space.  Then  there  was  a  farmer  who, 
from  one  insertion  of  a  1  by  1  adver¬ 
tisement,  sold  a  Delco  plant  and  other 
farm  equiimient  which  he  had  been  try¬ 
ing  to  dispose  of  for  some  time. 

“We  are  now  running  approximately 
75%  more  advertising  in  the  Monday 
issue  than  formerly  and  this  without  ap¬ 
preciable  loss  during  the  other  days  of 
the  week.  The  section  more  than  pays 
for  itself,  has  taken  the  Monday  issue 
out  of  the  ‘red,’  and  is  proving  a  definite 
creator  of  good  will,  from  both  the 
reader  and  advertiser  angles.  Our  coun¬ 
try  subscribers  now  are  getting  a  section 
which  they  feel  is  their  very  own  and 
our  advertisers  know  the  definite  result 
producing  value  of  the  secti<Mi. 

“I  can  heartily  recommend  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  a  section  in  any  news¬ 
paper  situated  as  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  prosperous,  thickly  settled  farming 
territory.” 

MISSISSIPPI  DAILY  SOLD 

Edgar  G.  Harris,  publisher  of  the 
West  Point  (Miss.)  Times- Leader,  and 
J.  Fred  Price,  former  publisher  of  the 
Laurel  Morning  Call,  have  acquired  a 
controlling  interesting  in  the  Tupelo 
(Miss.)  Daily  News,  established  eight 
months  ago  by  John  W.  Anglin  and  Jack 
Semer.  Mr.  Anglin  will  remain  with 
the  new  company.  A  new  publishing 
plant  is  being  installed,  including  a  Model 
E.  Duplex  perfecting  press,  four  lino- 
t3T)es,  a  Ludlow  and  other  equipment. 

AWNING  MAKERS  TO  ADVERTISE 

Members  of  the  tri-state  association  of 
Tent  and  Awning  Manufacturers,  repre¬ 
senting  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Kentucky, 
at  their  annual  convention  in  Danville, 
Ill.,  las  week  adopted  a  three-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  newspaper  and  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  in  conjunction  with  the  national 
organization’s  campaign.  Details  will  be 
handled  by  officials  of  the  association  of 
which  T.  J.  Wodetski,  Danville,  is  presi¬ 
dent,  and  John  Brennan,  Muncie,  Ind., 
secretary. 


Progress 
demands  speed 

Trite  but  True 


Science  Service  has  added  a 
teletype  to  facilitate  wire  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  in  science. 

In  less  than  a  half  hour 
after  spKjt  news  reaches 
us  you  have  it  if  you  are 
a  client. 

Wira  or  lorlto  for  moro  Information. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington.  D.  C. 


NEWS  BOXES  ON  STATt 
ROADS  PERMITTED 

Indiana  Highway  Commission  Finds 

No  Objection  to  Receptacles — 
Ruling  Asked  Following 
Order  Barring  Signs 

Newspaper  boxes  in  front  of  homes 
of  patrons  living  on  state  highways  m 
Indiana,  placed  as  a  convenience  in  d^ 
livery,  are  not  objectionable  to  the  state 
highway  commission  provided  said  re¬ 
ceptacles  are  slightly  further  back  from 
the  pavement  than  mail  boxes,  and  if 
the  boxes  carry  no  advertising  other  than 
the  name  of  the  newspaper. 

This  ruling  was  announced  following 
protests  of  a  northern  Indiana  news¬ 
paper  charging  the  commission  previously 
ruled  all  advertising  matter  off  state 
roads.  This  newspaper  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  a  newspaper  box  with  the  name 
of  the  paper  printed  on  it,  is  an  adver¬ 
tisement  and  should  be  barred  if  signs 
are  not  allowed. 

The  commission  took  the  position  that 
a  newspaper  receptacle  on  the  highway, 
providing  it  does  not  create  a  traffic 
hazard,  is  a  convenience  to  both  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  patron,  protecting 
as  it  does  the  paper  from  time  of  de¬ 
livery  until  the  patron  secures  it.  While 
the  name  of  the  newspaepr  printed  on 
the  box  is  advertising  in  the  strict  sense, 
the  commission  says  it  should  not  be 
construed  in  the  same  relation  as  bill¬ 
board  and  sign  advertising  until  some 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  construes 
the  matter  otherwise. 

The  commission  hold  also  that  the 
highway  department  has  the  right  to  con¬ 
strue  what  is  and  is  not  advertising  on 
public  highways.  Nothing  contained  in 
the  decision  by  the  commission  shall  in 
any  manner  be  held  as  even  an  attempt 
to  release  anyone  from  liability  for 
damages  where  the  erection  of  such  re¬ 
ceptacles  is  shown  to  be  the  direct  or 
approximate  cause  of  damages  sustained, 
the  highway  director  points  out 

=  0NE  QUALITY 


THERE  IS  A  DIFFERENCE 

After  reading  the  advertisements  of  dry  mats  appearing 
in  the  trade  journals  one  cannot  heip  but  reflect  and 
remark  how  easy  it  is  to  make  ciaims. 

Some  of  the  advertisements  seem  to  work  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple — "claim  everything,  deny  nothing.” 

After  all  is  said  and  done  the  dry  mat  is  its  own  best 
witness. 

Every  Certified  Dry  Mat  is  made  with  but  one  thought 
uppermost  in  mind,  and  that  is  to  enabie  stereotypers 
to  produce  good  printing  piates  with  the  utmost  effi¬ 
ciency. 

While  the  experiences  of  others  may  not  be  conclusive 
for  you,  the  fact  is  that  stereotypers  in  hundreds  of 
foundries  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
prefer  Certifieds  and  use  them  exciusiveiy.  The  printed 
page  is  the  best  proof  of  every  Certified  Dry  Mat,  and 
it  is  on  Just  such  a  basis  that  these  stereotypers  and 
their  pubiishers  use  Certifieds. 

To  try  some  Certified  Dry  Mats  in  your  own  piant  under 
your  own  conditions  wiil  not  involve  you  in  any  expense, 
nor  obligate  you  in  any  way.  We  will  gladly  supply  you 
with  samples  if  you  will  only  say  the  word.  There  Is  a 
difference. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y 

fordependal^e  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  THE  USA. 


FREE  ADVICE  COST  FARM 
PUBUCATION  $55.75 

Because  the  use  of  the  word 
“dram”  instead  of  “gram”  by  a 
farm  publication  resulted  in  manu. 
facture  of  pills  which  killed  25 
sick  turkeys  instead  of  curing 
them,  Mrs.  Hilda  Cozad  was 
awarded  $55.75  damages  against 
the  publication  in  district  court 
at  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Cozad,  living  on  a  farm, 
was  a  subscriber  to  Farmstead, 
Stock  &  Home,  published  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  When  her  turkeys  became 
ill  sbe  took  advantage  of  its  free 
advice  column  offer  and  wrote, 
describing  symptoms  and  asking 
for  help. 

The  publication  diagnosed  the 
disease  and  sent  her  a  prescrip¬ 
tion.  She  fed  the  pills  to  the 
turkeys  and  they  died.  Mrs.  Cozad 
then  sued. 


PROMOTING  A.  F.  A.  CONVENTION 

John  J.  Foley,  advertising  manager  of 

A.  C.  Allyn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  On-to-Washing- 
ton  committee  of  the  Chicago  Advertising 
Coimcil.  He  was  recently  elected  to  the 
executive  board  of  the  council.  Associat¬ 
ed  with  him  on  the  committee  are  E. 
H.  Aberdeen,  Basil  Church,  western 
manager  of  the  Capper  publications;  O. 
C.  Harn,  managing  director  of  the  A. 

B.  C. ;  Robert  J.  Virtue,  vice-president 
of  the  Charles  H.  Eddy  company,  and 
Robert  G.  Marshall. 

IRENE  KUHN  RETURNING 

Irene  Kuhn,  formerly  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  who  has  been 
serving  as  special  writer  for  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  during  the  past  five 
months,  is  rejoining  the  New  York 
daily.  She  is  making  a  short  stay  in 
Hollywood,  Cal.,  returning  via  the 
Panama  Canal. 


Sunday, 

February  2,  1930 
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Art  Gravure 


Section 


IVhen  King  George  Operted 

London  Natial  Conference 
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HtWSPAPS* 


reatest 
tME  rot 


Rotogravure  —  the  greatest  of  oil  newspaper  features  — 
made  its  greatest  strides  in  1929,  the  close  of  the  year 
seeing  more  newspapers  using  rotogravure  than  ever 
before,  and  rotogravure  advertising  linage  exceeding  all 
previous  records. 

Rotogravure  has  become  almost  a  seal  of  success  on 
the  prosperity  of  a  newspaper.  In  many  cases  it  has  been 
the  determining  factor  between  "second-place"  position 
and  dominant  leadership.  No  publisher  can  afford  to  over¬ 
look  its  possibilities  for  the  advancement  of  his  property. 
Let  on  Art  Gravure  representative  give  you  the  facts  and 
shaw  you  how  rotogravure  can  fit  into  your  business. 


riNiSH  of  Um  iMfi's  mat  ran  (Ctass  AA)  ia  Sw  OMo  ttalc  akattng  champtonstilps  In  Rcukc- 
Itarr  Park,  Ckwiand.  The  ran  wai  «Nm  by  R.  Tlchy.  who.  hi  Iht  ptebire.  la  tecond  Inim  Ihc  righi. 

RIGHT:  Polar  bear  hi  Brookaldt  too.  Mr.  Bear  waa  talrtmtly  happy  when  the  picbirt  was  taken, 
lor  Hk  wealhtr  -.vat  ol  Sic  near-iero  variety 


THE  ROTOGRAVURE  SECTION 
OF  THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  IS  PRINTED  BY 


PrinKng  Quality  Retogravura  Soctiona  for  Loading  Amorican  Nowtpaport 
Gonoral  Officoa  i  406  WosI  311!  Stroot,  Now  York 
Now  York  Boaton  Philodolphio  Clovolond  Ctiicogo 
Comploto  Ptont  and  Production  Focilitioa  ot  Now  York,  Clovolond  It  Chicago 


WINS  FIRST  I 
Agua  Calicntc. 
ncy  with  a  id 
srventy-fU'o  hi 
Sarai^  of  Ni . 


LEFT  John  D  I 
Jimet  lo  Mr  .i'  i 
(Blanche  ^  - 

aviatort,  after  thtv  had  taxied  him  in 
(heir  plane  over  (tie  fairway  of  the  golf 
lifikt  at  Ormond  Beach.  na.-  -It  was 
Rockefeller't  firti  ride  in  a  piane. 


WINS  TWO*L>AY  IMMj  DERRY  -Leonhard  Seppaia.  noted  dog-skd 
driver.  recetvtV  an  ovation  at  he  hnithet  the  annual  ciataic  at  Poland 
Spring*.  Me. 


(Cl|r  fatlv!  Panta^rap^  j 

Fearlli  Aaaaal  ^ 

E  A  R  E  N  D 

im  Kdilioa  nt» 


Publish  Your  1930  Special  Supplements  in 

ROTOGRAVURE 


If  your  circulation  does  not  warrant  your  use 
of  a  regular  weekly  rotogravure  section,  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  practical  use  made 
by  many  publishers  of  monthly,  seasonal  and 
occasional  supplements  printed  in  rotogravure. 

We  have  many  actual  case  histories  of  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  such  supplements,  which  the  Art 
Gravure  representative  will  be  glad  to  tell  you. 


If  special  events  in  your  community  call  for 
especial  commemoration,  a  rotogravure  sup¬ 
plement  is  ideal  for  the  purpose. 


Such  supplements  not  only  build  prestige, 
but  become  profitable  mediums  for  the  sale  of 
advertising  space. 

For  full  particulars,  address  the  Art  Gravure 
office  nearest  you. 


A  RT  Gravure  Corporation 


PRINTING  QUALITY  ROTOGRAVURE  SECTIONS  FOR  LEADING  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 

General  Offices:  406  West  31st  Street,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 

Complete  Plant  and  Production  Facilities  at  NEW  YORK,  CLEVELAND  and  CHICAGO 
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COAST  POLICE  CHIEF 
WORKS  WITH  PRESS 

j,  Quinn  of  San  Franciaco  Be- 
lieva*  Dailies  Can  Aid  in  Com* 
|>nttin|f  Crime — Staged  Rob¬ 
bery  Stunt 


By  L.  E.  Clavpool 
In  these  days  of  crime  waves  at  least 
one  “cop"  has  discovered  that  the  public 
press  can  be  a  big  help  in  enforcing  the 

law. 


Chief  William  J.  Quinn 


The  man  in  question  is  Chief  of 
Police  William  J.  Quinn  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  who  works  “with”  newspaper  men, 
if  they  are  the  right  sort,  and  takes 
them  into  his  confidence. 

Chief  Quinn  says  it  is  very  easy  for 
the  young  moron  to  get  the  idea  by 
reading  the  pajH-TS  that  puldicity  and 
fame  are  the  same  and  that  every  crook 


gets  away. 

For  instance,  he  says,  let  two  young 
bandits  hold  up  a  delicatessen  store  and 
get  away  with  $136.  This  calls  for  a 
page  one  spread  in  many  papers.  Per¬ 
haps  the  store  owner  was  knocked  on 
the  head.  This  helps  increase  the  space. 
Six  weeks  later  the  two  youths  are 
picked  up  without  fuss  in  some  pool  hall 
and  if  they  are  mentioned  at  all  it  is  in 
a  few  lines  on  an  inside  page.  This 
tends  to  give  the  impression,  Quinn  be¬ 
lieves,  that  all  criminals,  if  slick  enough, 
escape  punishment.  If,  in  arresting  the 
bandits,  the  police  are  compelled  to  use 
force,  it  is  likely  to  get  on  the  front 
page  again,  but  solely  because  it  figures 
as  police  brutality  and  not  because  it  is 
an  arrest. 

This  results  in  sympathy  for  the  ban¬ 
dits  and  makes  the  police  disliked  by 
many. 

Chief  Quinn  believes  that  if  news¬ 
papers  printed  more  about  what  police 
are  doing  to  prevent  crime  and  to  appre¬ 
hend  criminals  and  gave  the  cops  an 
even  break  with  the  crooks  it  would  be 
equally  interesting  and  have  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  wholesome  effect  on  the  public. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  the 
chief  organized  a  series  of  “synthetic” 
bank  robberies  to  give  his  men  training 
in  combatting  hold-ups  and  to  let  news- 
Wper  reporters  and  newsreel  men  see 
bow  the  training  works.  As  news  the 
stunt  was  a  big  success  and  is  believed 
by  the  chief  to  have  had  an  excellent 
effect  on  the  burglar  fraternity  in  these 
parts. 


Chief  Quinn  is  trying  to  make  it  easy 
for  newspapers  to  get  police  news.  He 
explains  that  information,  which,  if  pub¬ 
lished  would  aid  a  criminal  to  escape, 
must  be  withheld  until  it  may  be  safely 
released.  _  Most  of  the  newspaper  men 
agree  with  him.  Then,  when  the  sa^e 
'"ne  comes  to  release  the  news,  the  re¬ 
porters  do  not  have  to  third  degree  it 
ow  of  the  chief  or  his  subordinate 


officers.  It  is  given  fully  and  frankly. 
As  a  result  the  relations  between  the 
press  and  the  police  in  San  Francisco 
are  almost  ideal. 

The  chief  of  police’s  office  is  now 
open  24  hours  a  day  operatii^  on  three 
8-hour  shifts.  The  public  is  welcome 
to  enter  without  red  tape  and  reporters 
are  given  everything  that  can  legiti¬ 
mately  be  given  at  all  times  and  without 
favoritism. 

When  a  news  agency  or  a  newspaper 
calls  the  police  department  prompt  and 
courteous  attention  and  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  available  is  veil.  When  a  big 
story  breaks  the  police  call  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  press  associations  and  all 
work  together  to  get  the  facts. 

Quinn’s  idea  would  be  welcomed  by 
newspaper  men  in  other  cities  where 
conditions  are  not  so  satisfactory,  in  the 
writer's  opinion. 


CHOTZINOFF  BOOK  OUT 

Samuel  Chotzinoff,  music  critic  of  the 
Xnv  York  World,  is  the  author  of 
“F'roica,”  a  novel  based  on  the  life  of 
Beethoven,  which  was  released  this  week 
by  Simon  and  Schuster. 


WILEY  ADDRESSES  NEWSBOYS 

Louis  V\'iley,  business  manager  of  the 
Sew  York  Times,  spoke  at  a  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday  celebration  at  the  Brace 
Memorial  Newsboys’  House,  New  York, 
Feb.  22. 


GIRL,  IS,  DRAWS  CARTOONS 


Flo  Louise  Trenkle  at  work  on  one 
of  her  “Or  Zeke  Yokum”  cartoons. 

44 C  TUB,”  the  staff  cartoonist  of  the 
Cidm  (N.Y.)  Patriot  and  Tree 
Press,  is  a  15-year-old  larm  girl.  Her 
real  name  is  Flo  Louise  Trenkle  and 
she  is  planning  a  career  in  newspaper 
art  after  she  completes  a  course  at 
Mechanics  Institute  in  Rochester.  She 
is  at  present  a  senior  in  the  Cuba  High 
school. 

Both  her  father  and  her  mother  stud¬ 
ied  art  at  Mechanics  Institute,  and 
“Stub’s”  success  at  such  an  early  age 
is  attributed  to  inherited  talent.  Some 


of  the  girl’s  cartoons  for  her  home-town 
weekly  have  attracted  wide  attention 
and  have  been  republished  in  other 
newspapers.  Her  favorite  character  is 
“Or  Zeke  Yokum,”  who  spreads  cheer 
and  advice. 


MISSOURI  GROUP  ELECTS 

Frank  E.  Greenlee  of  the  Clark 
County  (Mo.)  Courier  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northeast  Missouri  Press 
Association  Feb  21  at  the  annual  meeting 
at  Palmyra.  Other  officers  elected  were ; 
H.  J.  Blanton,  Monroe  County  Al'peat, 
Paris,  vice-president;  Miss  Elnora  Chil¬ 
ders,  7'roy  t  ree  Press,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  Edgar  White,  Macon  Chronicle 
Herald,  publicity  director.  The  next 
meeting  will  lie  held  at  Canton. 


“FUN  BUDGET”  MEETING 

The  Weld  County  (Col.)  Publishers' 
.Association  recently  held  their  “Evening 
F'un  Budget”  meeting— a  traditional  ses¬ 
sion  at  which  no  "business”  is  allowed — 
in  the  Canfield  Hotel,  (ireeley.  Edward 
Fmgberg  was  toastmaster.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Edward  D.  Foster,  H. 
Fiugenc  Hogue,  Winfield  Williamson 
aiui  O.  I.  Altvater. 

REVIEWING  RELIGIOUS  WAR 

FM.  L.  Keen,  United  Press  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  F'urope,  is  writing  a  series  of 
articles  from  Moscow  on  the  anti- 
religious  movement  in  Soviet  Russia. 


280,000  Booth  Newspapers 
For  300,000  Booth  Newspaper  Area  Families 


Grandiiapids  Pr^s 
FIM  Daily  Joiirnal\^ 
Saginaw  Daily  News 
Kalamazoa  Gazette/ .. 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  , 
Bay  City  Daily  Times  ) 
@ Muskegon  Chronicle  ^ 
^Ann  Arbor  Daily  Ne 


Combined  Net  Paid 
Circulation 

281,668 

As  made  to  A.  B.  C. 

For  Period  Ending 
September  30,  1929 


There  are  300,000  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Booth  News¬ 
paper  Area  which  includes 
the  very  best  of  Michigan 
outside  of  Detroit. 

More  than  280,000  of  these 
families  read  a  Booth  News¬ 
paper  every  evening  and  in 
nearly  all  of  these  homes  the 
Booth  Newspaper  is  the  only 
one  that  is  ever  read. 

Such  loyalty  speaks  well  for 
the  high  quality  of  these  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  and  is 
evidence  of  a  reader  confi¬ 
dence  that  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  advertisers. 

The  Booth  Newspaper  Area 
of  Michigan  is  one  of  the 
markets  every  salesmanager 
will  want  to  cultivate  in 

1930. 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


I.  A.  KLEIN,  Eattmrn  Raprtsantative 
SO  Eaat  42nd  St..  New  York 


mnurriiiiiiiiniu 


J.  E.  LUTZ,  W99tmrn  Rmpr^Mentotive 
180  North  Michifui  Av«.»  Chicago 

Central  OfRee,  2500  BuM  Bldg.p  Detroit  or  mny  ntwspaper  listed 
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WESTINGHOUSE  RADIO  “SALUTE”  PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Program  Draws  Contrast  Between  Present  Day  and  1815, 
When  London  Had  No  Press  to  Keep  Informed  of 


Waterloo  — W.  A 


TKIBUTFI  was  paid  to  the  newspaper 
industry  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company  Tuesday,  Feb. 
25,  in  its  weekly  radio  broadcast  over  a 
national  network.  The  program,  on  the 
air  from  10  to  10:30  p.  m.  was  one  of 
the  company’s  series  of  “salutes”  to  lead¬ 
ing  industries.  William  A.  Thomson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  ewspajK-r  Publishers’  As- 
stKiation  was  the  guest  sj)eaker. 

After  presenting  impressive  statistics 
on  newspaper  publishing  the  aiuiouncer 
saluted  “the  200,000  men  and  women  in 
the  newspai)er  publishing  industry.”  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Westinghouse  overture  the  an¬ 
nouncer  asked  the  radio  audience  to 
visualize  themselves  deprived  of  a  news¬ 
paper  and  then  presented  a  picture  of 
London  in  June,  1815,  with  no  press  to 
keep  it  informed  of  what  was  happening 
on  the  battlefield  at  Waterloo,  waiting  in 
suspense  until  a  messenger  arrived  with 
the  tidings  of  Wellington’s  victory  over 
Napoleon. 

Paying  tribute  to  present-day  journal¬ 
ism  the  announcer  said: 

“That  you  and  I  may  know  the  truth, 
thousands  of  newsgatherers  every  day 
brave  weariness,  discomfort,  and  danger. 
A  Russell  Owen  immures  himself  in  an 
.Antarctic  camp—  a  William  Curtin  risks 
the  loss  of  his  liberty — a  Phillip  Payne 
dares  to  start  on  a  transAtlantic  flight 
which  he  knows  may  end  in  disaster — a 
Don  Mellett  is  riddled  by  the  bullets  of 
the  underworld.  These  men  are  heroes 
in  the  name  of  truth. 

“That  you  and  1  may  know  the  truth,  a 
vast  newsgathering  and  distributing  sys¬ 
tem  covers  the  globe.  With  the  speed  of 
light,  news  streams  into  the  newspai>er 
offices;  with  the  highest  speed  man  can 
impart  to  material  things,  newspapers 
stream  forth.  Five  minutes  after  the 
sttick  exchanges  close,  ten  thousand  quo¬ 
tations  are  placed  in  our  hands  and  at 
our  breakfast  tables,  we  read  of  events 
that  took  place  a  few  short  hours  belore 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

.At  this  point  in  the  program  Mr. 
Thomson  was  introduced.  Comparing  the 
jK'ople  of  the  United  States  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  great  manufacturing  concern 
who  insists  uixjn  daily  reports  of  all  the 
details  of  his  company’s  operation,  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  director  said : 

"The  newspapers  of  our  country  are 
directed  by  the  public  to  produce  once, 
twice,  or  several  times  a  day  a  report  of 
the  ojierations  of  the  wide,  wide  world. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  how  the  United 
States,  like  the  manufacturer  I  mentioned, 
owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  constant 
desire  of  its  i)eople  to  know  tlie  news  of 
the  hour? 

"W  e  are  a  nation  of  newspaiter  readers. 
A'ou  who  hear  my  voice  have  read  your 
favorite  newsi>ai)cr  today  and  will  read  it 
again  tomorrow.  It  is  your  demand  to  be 
informed  that  keeps  an  army  of  news- 
paiier  workers  in  never-ceasing  action, 
circling  the  earth  with  an  endless  stream 
of  communication. 

“Consider  the  interests  and  activities  of 
our  daily  lives  that  are  influenced  by  the 
.services  performed  by  the  newsjiapers. 
Think  how  newsiiaiiers  have  opened  new 
doors  to  that  knowledge  which  has  been 
the  power  and  the  incentive  to  build  tne 
•American  standard  of  living — the  highest 
known  to  civilization.” 

Touching  on  the  broad  scojie  of  the 
newspapers’s  daily  activity,  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  continued : 

“Newspapers  bring  us  the  latest  word 
from  the  pulpit,  the  stage;  on  music,  the 
moxies,  books,  radio,  airplanes,  motor 
•cars,  sports,  markets,  housekeeping,  so¬ 
ciety,  health  and  laughter.  It’s  not  hard 
to  see  that  W'ill  Rogers  claims  a  liberal 
education  when  he  confesses  that  all  he 
knows  is  what  he  ‘reads  in  the  papers.’ 
"The  editorial  pages  and  cartoons  give 


.  Thomson  Speaks 

us  thoughtful  opinions  which  we  may 
swear  by  or  swear  at,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
at  least  they  make  us  think. 

“Then,  there  is  that  fascinating  news  of 
business  called  advertising.  The  talented 
men  and  women  who  produce  the  adver¬ 
tisements  have  made  close  studies  of  you, 
the  ultimate  consumers.  They  know  how 
to  get  your  eye  and  hold  your  interest. 
They  remind  you  of  your  wants  and  con¬ 
vince  you  of  needs  you  never  suspected. 

“The  average  comfortable  American 
home  is  a  monument  to  things  advertised 
in  the  newspapers.  Run  over  in  your 
minds  what  you  eat,  wear,  use  and  enjoy. 
Who,  but  the  newspaper  advertiser, 
brought  you  the  news  of  these  possessions 
which  add  so  much  to  the  comfort,  con¬ 
venience,  and  general  satisfaction  of  life.” 

Concluding  the  program,  the  announcer 
asked  the  audience  that  “when  you  read 
your  newspaper  tomorrow,  you  think  of 
it,  not  as  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  but  as  a 
great  service  of  humanity.” 


CELEBRATES  88TH  BIRTHDAY 


Bernard  McEtojt  of  VancouTer  Daily 
Oldest  Actlre  News  Man  on  Coast 

Bernard  McEvoy,  of  the  VancouT’er 
(B.C.) Daily  Proinnce  staff,  who  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  being  the  oldest  active  news¬ 
paper  man  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  cele¬ 
brated  his  88th  birthday  this  month. 

Despite  his  age,  Mr.  McEvoy  con¬ 
ducts  a  weekly  column,  “Street  Corners,” 
and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Province.  Under  the 
pen  name  of  Diogenes,  he  is  known 
throughout  Briti.sh  Columbia.  He  has 
been  with  the  Province  24  years,  joining 
when  he  was  64  years  old. 

Mr.  McEvoy  was  born  in  Birming¬ 
ham.  England,  in  1842,  and  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  newspaper  work  in  that  city. 
He  went  to  Canada  in  1888  and  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Mail.  He 
went  to  British  Columbia  in  1902. 

Besides  his  newspaper  work,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Evoy  is  known  as  a  painter  of  land¬ 
scapes,  and  was  instrumental  in  found¬ 
ing  the  British  Columbia  Society  of  Fine 
Arts.  He  is  a  member  of  the  London 
Institute  of  Journalists  and  is  the  author 
of  many  books,  including  two  books  of 
verse. 

NEW  WIRE  ADDRESS 

A  “Simplex”  printed  with  a  direct  pri¬ 
vate  wire  connecting  with  the  Western 
Union  main  ojierating  terminal  has  been 
installed  in  the  office  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
i.ishkr  to  sjieed  up  receiving  and  trans¬ 
mitting  telegrams.  In  addressing  West¬ 
ern  Union  communications  to  Editor  & 
Pt’Di.TSHER  the  substitution  of  the  .symbol 
“WUX”  for  the  street  address  facilitates 
transmission. 


European  News  Pictures 
by  Telegraph  to  Paris  Office 
of  Times  Wide  World  Photos 

To  expedite  and  improve  fur¬ 
ther  the  gathering  of  news  pic¬ 
tures  in  Europe,  the  Paris  office 
of  The  New  York  Times  Wide 
World  Photos  recently  opened 
for  service  the  first  picture  tel¬ 
egraphy  station  in  the  world 
owned  and  operated  by  a  pic¬ 
ture  agency.  Photographs, 
sent  and  received  at  the  same 
time,  are  exchanged  by  tele¬ 
graph  with  London,  Berlin, 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
Frankfort,  Hamburg  and  Vi¬ 
enna.  The  New  York  Times 
is  thus  enabled  to  improve  its 
photographic  news  service. 

5Jrui  (TimPB 


EDITOR  EGGED,  BUT  NOT 
BY  HIS  READERS 
tTAROLD  F.  SWISHER,  manag- 
ing  editor  of  the  Hollywood 
(Cal.)  Citizen  and  former  Pacific 
Coast  news  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  got  his  name  in  Coast  papers 
recently  as  the  result  of  a  freak 
accident. 

Motoring  to  his  Hollywood  home 
from  his  father's  ranch  at  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  in  company  with  six  dozen 
fresh  eggs,  Swisher's  c^ir  met  an¬ 
other  at  a  street  intersection.  It 
turned  over  twice. 

The  eggs  left  their  shells  and 
followed  Swisher,  who  came  up 
for  air  as  though  he  were  part  of 
an  omelette.  After  separation 
from  the  eggs  it  was  found  that 
the  editor  had  suffered  a  fractured 
rib  and  cuts  about  the  face  and 
body. 


CHARLES  M.  P.  WRIGHT 


Charles  M.  P.  Wright,  67,  a  pioneer 
in  outdoor  advertising,  who  was  vice- 
president  of  Thomas  Cusack  &  Sons, 
Chicago,  until  that  company  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  General  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  died  Feb.  22,  at  his  home 
in  Highland  Park,  Ill. 


DENVER  GIRL  MARRIED 

Miss  Nora  Delaney,  employe  in  the 
business  department  of  the  Denzvr 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  was  married 
Feb.  15  to  Joseph  J.  Donnegan,  general 
manager  of  the  Bankers’  Warehouse 
t'ompany.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  Church. 


WEEKLIES  WIN  RUUNG 


Court  Upholds  Combining  Circuit- 
tions  to  Get  Legal  Advertising 

Two  newspapers  in  a  county  may 
combine  their  circulation  for  the  pur- 
jiose  of  having  one  declared  the  official 
newspaper,  both  publishing  the  official 
proceedings  for  one  compensation,  the 
Iowa  supreme  court  decided  last  week  in 
controversy  involving  several  Sioux 
county  papers.  The  Hospers  Tribune, 
edited  by  John  Van  Der  Burg,  and  the 
Boyden  Reporter,  edited  by  Willis 
Van  Der  Burg,  last  year  combined  their 
circulation  lists  for  the  first-named 
paper  to  obtain  the  county  publication 
lists  in  competition  with  the  Orange  City 
Journal,  which,  after  its  lists  had  been 
audited,  was  67  below  the  combined  list  V 
of  the  first  two  papers.  The  board 
awarded  the  contract  to  the  Journal  and 
the  district  court  upheld  its  action.  Cin 
appeal  the  supreme  court  reversed  the 
lower  one. 


KIMBALL  HOST  TO  PUBUSHERS 

Eighteen  publishers  of  newspapers  in 
W'estern  Pennsylvania  were  guests  of 
Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
at  the  luncheon  of  the  Pittsburgh  Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  Tuesday. 


LIBRARY  GROUP  MEETS 

Miss  Mildred  Burke,  head  of  the  re¬ 
search  department  and  library  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  is  president  of  Chi¬ 
cago  branch  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association,  which  met  Feb.  26.  Oscar 
E.  Norman,  librarian  of  the  People’s 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  was  the 
speaker. 


WANT 

A  Daily  Newspaper  On  Which 

To  Do  a  Real  Up-Building  Job. 

Am  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

High  school  and  college  law  education. 

Eighteen  years*  training  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  daily  newspapers  from  press¬ 
room  to  publisher. 

Outstanding  ability  to  produce  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  on  a  solid  and  permanent 
basis. 

Know  how  to  build  circulation  through 
news  columns  as  well  as  from  the  dis¬ 
tribution  angle. 

Able  to  co-ordinate  all  departments  into 
smooth-working  organization  which  will 
operate  at  minimum  cost. 

Make  friends  and  keep  them. 

References  from  high-calibre  executives. 

Please  address  BOX  E-633 
c  o  Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Publishers  and  Cobblers 


.  .  .  or  a  short  treatise  on 
letting  newspapers  go 
unshod  .  .  . 


^^ewspaper  publishers  spend  their 
lives  producing  a  medium  to  advance 
the  sale  of  other  people's  products. 
Their  publications  play  an  active  part 
in  nearly  every  effective  merchandising 
plan.  They  are  a  department  of  the  sales 
organizations  of  other  manufacturers. 

Yet,  despite  his  almost  daily  occupa¬ 
tion  with  the  selling  plans  of  others, 
many  a  publisher  ignores  the  sales 
opportunities  for  his  own  product.  A 
salesman  for  other  people's  wares,  he 
is  oblivious  to  the  possibilities  of  his 
own  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
active  sales  organization. 

*  His  paper  is  not  sold  with  half  the 


effectiveness  it  demonstrates  in  the 
sale  of  the  articles  it  advertises. 

The  publisher  is  covering  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  market  with  a  good  medium 
more  thoroughly  than  his  own  market 
is  being  covered  for  him  by  indifferent 
or  inadequate  representation  in  the 
national  field. 

Complete  national  coverage  of  an 
advertising  market  can  only  be  given 
by  a  large,  well  equipped  representa¬ 
tive  organization.  More  men,  keener 
men,  operating  out  of  more  adver¬ 
tising  centers  —  on  this  depen  ds 
success  ful  representation  in  the 
national  field. 


E  ■  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 


PUBLISHERS' 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Established  1888  % 


NEW  YORK 

DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY  CHICAGO 

ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO  DALLAS 
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THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL 

What  Newspaper  Men  Should  Know  About  It 


The  following  scries  on  Libel  was  written  in  1885  by  the  late  Henry  W oodward 
Sackett,  lecturer  on  the  law  of  libel  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  attd  attorney  for  the  New  York  Tribune  and  Herald  Tribune,  as  a  guide  for 
Tribune  staff  men.  It  has  been  several  times  reprinted  by  newspapers  atid  by  jour¬ 
nalism  schools.  At  one  time  Mr.  Sackett  planned  to  revise  his  work  but  felt  that  its 
chief  merit,  brevity,  would  be  lost  by  revision.  As  it  stands  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  condensed  treatises  on  libel  ever  written.  It  has  just  been  reprinted  in  booklet 
form  by  Columbia. 


Article  III 

NEW’SPAPER  Criticism — Its  Legal 
Scope  and  Limitations 
Criticism  is  also  privileged  in  a 
limited  degree.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world,  not  even  in  England,  is  so  great 
freedom  of  legitimate  criticism  allowed 
and  protected  by  law  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  none  of  the  States  is  more 
li^ral  than  New  York  in  this  respect. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides;  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press.” 

The  Constitution  of  New  York  State 
provides:  “Every  citizen  may  freel" 
speak,  write  and  publish  his  sentiments 
on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  right;  and  no  law  shall  be 
passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty 
of  speech  or  of  the  press.  In  all  crim¬ 
inal  prosecutions  or  indictments  for  libel 
the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence  to 
the  jury;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the 
jury  that  the  matter  charged  as  libelous 
is  true  and  was  published  with  good  mo¬ 
tives  and  for  justifiable  ends  the  party 
shall  be  acquitted;  and  the  jury  shall 
have  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and 
the  fact.” 

But  the  right  to  criticize  is  general, 
and  belongs  quite  as  much  to  any  other 
individual  as  to  the  newspaper  writer, 
editor  or  publisher. 

The  a<-tions  of  individuals  are  always 
legitimate  subjects  of  discussion  and 
criticism. 

Judicial  Dicta  Concerning  Criticism 
"In  this  country,”  says  judge  Smith, 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court, 
“every  citizen  has  the  right  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  the 
maladministration  of  public  affairs  or  the 
misconduct  of  public  servants,  if  his  real 
motive  in  so  doing  is  to  bring  about  a 
reform  of  abuses  or  to  defeat  the  re- 
election  or  reappointment  of  an  incompe¬ 
tent  officer.” 

“No  one  can  doubt  the  importance,”  is 
the  language  of  Judge  Story,  “in  a  free 
government  of  the  right  to  canvass  the 
acts  of  public  men  and  the  tendency  of 
public  measures — ^to  censure  boldly  the 
conduct  of  rulers  and  to  scrutinize  the 
jKilicy  and  plans  of  government.” 

The  language  of  the  English  courts  is 
nearly  as  broad. 

“God  forbid  that  you  should  not  be 
allowed  to  comment  on  the  conduct  of  all 
mankind,  providing  you  do  it  justly  and 
honorably,”  says  Baron  Alderwn. 

Chief  Justice  Cockburn  said:  “It  is 
of  vast  importance  that  criticism,  so  long 
as  it  is  fair,  reasonable  and  just,  shoulcl 
be  allowed  the  utmost  latitude,  and 
that  the  most  unsparing  censure  of 
works  which  are  fairly  subject  to  it 
should  not  be  held  libelous.” 

But  the  privilege  of  criticism  extends 
only  to  the  actions  or  works  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  it  does  not  extend  to  the  person. 
In  the  case  of  an  author,  his  works  may 
be  '^ificized  as  severely  as  the  occasion 
demands.  “Every  man  who  publishes  a 
book  commits  himself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public,”  says  an  eminent  English 
judge;  but  this  c.innot  be  made  the  ex¬ 
cuse  for  personal  abuse  of  the  author 
him.self. 

The  author,  the  artist,  the  architect, 
who  produces  a  book,  a  painting  or  a 
building,  is  in  this  respect  in  the  same 
position  as  the  maker  or  producer  of  a 
watch,  a  piano  or  a  carving-knife. 

The  thing  produced  in  either  case  may 
be  “criticized.”  But  if  the  person  who 
produces  it  is  defamed,  this  must  be  de¬ 
fended,  if  at  all,  ui»n  some  other  ground 
than  that  it  is  criticism. 

Moreover,  to  justifv  such  comment 
upon  men’s  actions  or  upon  the  products 
of  their  hands  or  brains  as  criticism,  it 


is  essential  that  the  acts  or  things  so 
criticized  should  have  actual  existence. 

For  instance — a  newspaper  comments 
with  great  severity  upon  certain  occur¬ 
rences  which  it  publishes  as  the  official 
acts  of  a  Mayor  of  its  city.  Before 
these  strictures  can  be  defended  as 
criticism,  it  must  appear  that  such  official 
acts  really  occurred. 

Again,  newspaper  proprietors  might  be 
held  liable  for  publishing  a  ridiculing 
criticism  of  language  pretended  to  be 
quoted  from  the  book  which  the  critic 
is  reviewing  but  which  language  the 
author  of  the  book  had  not  actually  used. 
Defenses  “in  Mitigation  of  Damages” 

If  the  publishers  who  are  defendants 
in  a  libel  suit  are  unable  to  show  that 
the  defamatory  publication  is  true  or 
that  it  is  privileged,  then  the  injured 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  verdict  in  some 
amoimt.  How  small  this  sum  shall  be 
will  dejiend  upon  how  good  a  case  the 
defendants  can  make  out  in  mitigation 
of  damages.  The  range  of  defenses  that 
may  be  interposed  for  this  purpose  is 
very  broad.  The  following  may  be 
enumerated  as  the  most  important : 

( 1 )  That  the  general  conduct  of  the 
plaintiff  gave  the  defendant  “probable 
cause”  for  believing  tlie  charges  to  be 
true. 

(2)  That  rumors  to  the  same  effect 
as  the  libelous  publication  had  long  been 
prevalent  and  generally  believed  in  the 
community  and  never  contradicted  by 
the  accused  or  his  friends. 

(3)  That  the  libelous  article  was 
copied  from  another  newspaper  and 
believed  to  be  true. 

(4)  That  the  complainant’s  general 
character  is  bad. 

(5)  That  the  publication  was  made 
in  heat  and  passion,  provoked  by  the 
acts  of  the  plaintiff. 

(6)  That  the  charge  published  had 
been  made  orally  in  the  presence  of  the 
plaintiff  before  publication,  and  he  had 
not  denied  it. 

(7)  That  the  publication  was  made 
of  a  political  antagonist  in  the  heat  of 
a  political  campaign. 

(8)  That  as  soon  as  the  defendant 
discovered  that  he  was  in  error  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  retraction,  correction  or  apology. 

(9)  That  the  defamatory  publication 
had  reference  not  to  the  plaintiff,  but 
to  another  person  of  a  similar  name, 
concerning  whom  the  charges  were  true, 
and  that  readers  understood  this  other 
individual  to  be  meant. 

The  principle  underlying  all  the  above 
defenses  is  that  they  tend  to  show  an 
absence  of  actual  malice.  Many  othei 
circumstances,  too  numerous  and  varied 
to  be  classified,  and  which  properl» 
could  be  used  in  the  same  manner  and 
for  the  same  reason  to  reduce  damages 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  in  everv 
one. 

Suggestion  as  to  Practical  Applica¬ 
tion  OF  Foregoing  Principles 

The  successful  defense  of  libel  sujt.' 
depends  largely  upon  having  clear  and 
trustworthy  proof  of  the  facts  sought  to 
be  sustained  promptly  at  hand  as  soon 
as  the  suit  is  brought.  The  “Answer’’ 
that  the  publisher  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  to  a  complaint  for  libel  differs 
from  ordinary  pleadings  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  respect — it  must  set  forth  in  detail 
the  facts  that  the  defendant  expects  to 
prove. 

For  instance — The  newspaper  has 
called  X.  a  blackmailer ;  X.  brings  a 
libel  suit  against  the  publishers.  They 
seek  to  “justify.”  It  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  them  in  their  answer  to  allege 
that  “it  is  true,  as  charged,  that  X.  is 
and  was  a  blackmailer,”  and  then  wait 
until  the  trial  to  bring  forward  proof  of 
it.  But  X.  has  a  right  to  know  from 


the  answer  what  the  facts  are  upon 
which  the  publishers  rely  to  establish 
the  justice  of  the  epithet  “blackmailer” 
as  applied  to  him. 

Or,  if  the  answer  disclosed  a  defense 
“in  mitigation  of  damages,”  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  that  the  plaintiff’s  personal  con¬ 
duct  was  such  as  to  induce  any  reason¬ 
able  person  to  believe  him  guilty  of  the 
offense  charged  in  the  publication  com¬ 
plained  of,  any  particular  instances  of 
such  conduct  on  the  plaintiff’s  part  that 
the  publishers  expect  to  prove  on  the 
trial  must  be  set  forth  explicitly  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  putting  in  of  a  “good”  answer 
is  therefore  frequently  more  than  half 
the  legal  battle  and  sometimes  the  whole 
of  it. 

.■\ny  metropolitan  newspaper  that  de¬ 
serves  the  name  finds  itself  compelled 
every  day  to  publish  matter  that  is  de¬ 
famatory  in  character.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  no  journalistic  records  of 
crimes  or  of  a  large  portion  of  the  other 
occurrences  in  which  the  public  is  inter¬ 
ested.  The  publisher’s  concern  in  that 
particular  is  a  double  one — that  what¬ 
ever  of  that  nature  is  published  in  his 
newspaper  should  be  true  or  privileged 
and  that  there  should  be  clear  proof  of 
the  truth  or  privilege. 

Every  newspaper  writer  frequently 
finds  himself  called  upon  to  deal  with 
such  matter.  If  it  is  the  report  of  a 
trial  in  court,  or  if  the  writer  finds  that 
it  is  “privileged”  under  the  statute  in 
any  other  way,  he  need  have  regard,  so 
far  as  his  report  is  concerned,  to  three 
points;  (1)  that  the  judicial  or  official 
pr(x:eedings  have  been  already  begun ; 
(2)  that  his  report  of  the  testimony, 
etc.,  or  synopsis  of  the  sworn  pajicrs  is 


fair  and  impartial ;  and  (3)  that  he 
knows  where  he  can  put  his  hands  upon 
the  official  records  to  sustain  the  privfl. 
ege  at  any  time. 

If  the  matter  is  defamatory  and  not 
privileged  in  any  way,  then  the  utmott 
care  before  publication  with  regard  to 
the  proof  of  its  truth  will  be  the  only 
safeguard  against  libel  suits. 

The  publication  of  such  matter  upon 
the  authority  of  any  person’s  mere 
word,  however  truthful,  trustworthy  and 
careful  that  person  may  be  believed  to 
tie,  will  always  be  attended  with  danger. 
The  statements  may  be  entirely  true, 
and  yet  the  giver  of  the  information 
when  called  upon  may  not  be  able  to 
furnish  the  proof.  If  he  is,  probably  he 
could  furnish  it  as  well  before  as  after 
publication. 

The  only  absolutely  certain  way  for 
any  newspaper  writer  to  avoid  all  risk 
of  this  sort  is  for  him  to  furnish  for 
publication  such  defamatory  matter 
only  as  he  can  sustain  by  his  own  testi¬ 
mony  as  an  eye-witness,  or  such  as  he 
has  seen  the  proofs  of  before  writing 
the  article. 

The  almost  certain  result  will  be  to 
prevent  the  bringing  of  a  libel  suit— the 
first  consideration  in  this  connection. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  libel  suit  should 
lie  brought,  the  writer  would  be  able  to 
furnish  the  publishers  with  the  best 
means  of  defense,  namely,  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  publication — which  is  of 
next  importance. 


BICKEL  IN  FLORIDA 


Profits 


Without  Personal  Effort 


Thru  Leasing  Your  Newspaper 


Some  newspaper  owner  can  relieve  himself  of 
the  worry  and  work  in  connection  with  pub¬ 
lishing  his  paper,  by  turning  over  the  direction 
of  his  property  on  a  leasehold  basis. 


A  thorough-going  well  seasoned  newspaper 
publisher  with  experience  in  every  department 
of  daily  newspapers  is  offering  this  plan  to  you. 


His  accomplishments  have  proven  the  ability 
to  turn  second  and  even  third  papers,  that  had 
previously  lost  money,  into  profitable  and 
valuable  properties. 


Experience  in  town  of  100,000  as  well  as  a 
city  of  millions. 


Forceful  and  economical  publisher  with  the 
ability  to  make  fine  contacts  in  any  community. 
A  builder  of  solid  foundations. 


Highly  recommended  by  a  number  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  biggest  executives.  Please  address 


Karl  A.  Bickel,  pre.sident  of  United 
Press,  left  last  week  for  a  short  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Florida.  He  will  spend  some 
time  at  Sara.sola  and  Miami. 
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The  Linotype’s  wide  auxiliary  magazines  and 
swinging  keyboard  not  only  give  the  machine 
a  wider  range  and  greater  productive  capacity 
than  previously  attained,  but  offer  conveni¬ 
ence  features  in  maintenance  and  operating 
economy  that  would  have  been  thought  im¬ 
possible  of  achievement  just  a  few  years  ago. 


These  two  notable  Linotype  improvements 
are  far-reaching  in  effect  and  worthy  of  de¬ 
tailed  study  by  mechanical  production  execu¬ 
tives,  as  well  as  by  machinists  and  operators. 
The  nearest  Linotype  agency  in  your  vicinity 
will  be  pleased  to  demonstrate  these  exclu¬ 
sive  advantages  at  any  time  convenient  to  you. 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  •  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  Orleans  *  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto  2  *  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


The  new  swinging  keyboard  offers  instant  accessibil¬ 
ity  to  every  keyboard  part — gives  the  same  freedom 
in  reaching  any  part  of  the  keyboard  mechanism  that 
removing  a  keyboard  to  the  workbench  previously 
provided. 
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COPY  CONTROL  FOR  SMALLER  DAILIES 

System  Used  by  Waterbury  Republican  and  American  Eliminates  Overset  and  Achieves  Co-ordination 
Between  News  and  Composing  Rooms — Two  Simple  Forms  Necessary 


By  GEORGE  E.  CLAPP 


"C*  XECUTIVES  of  small  city  news- 
papers  who  battle  the  overset  and 
underset  evils  undoubtedly  found  inter- 
estinR  reading  in  the  account  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  copy  con¬ 
trol  system,  apearing  in  Editor  & 
Pi  BLiSHiJi  Jan.  18.  Many  of  these  pub¬ 
lishers  know  that  they  are  wasting  paper 
and  ink  by  putting  on  extra  pages  as 


SET  AND  SPACE  SCHEDULE 


Nov.  29,  1929 
No.  pages  22  ' 


No.  cols.  176 

176 

No.  cols,  advertising 

f89 

No.  cols,  news  and  features 

87 

No.  cols,  fixed  features 

17 

Spot  news  hole  remaining 

70 

Estimated  sjxit  news  machine 
capacity 

70 

NEWS  SPACE 

70 

NEWS  SET 

70 

Remarks: 

Ctim posing  room  foreman. 

Figure  1.  This  chart,  filled  out  by  the 
eomposing^oom  foreman,  deals  en¬ 
tirely  with  known  farts  except  in  the 
estimate  of  news  machine  capacity, 
which  experience  has  proven  at  the 
Republican  can  be  estimated  with  re¬ 
markable  accuracy.  The  slip  is  about 
seven  by  four  inches,  as  used  by  the 
Republican. 

a  precaution  against  a  crowded  paper, 
only  to  find  at  final  closing  time  that 
there  is  sufficient  space  left  to  have 
avoided  boosting  the  size  of  the  paper. 
In  short,  these  newspapers  are  run  on 
daily  guesses,  when  the  wrong  guess 
means  costlv  overset,  or  waste  space  oc¬ 
cupied  by  filler. 

The  Herald  Tribune  system,  naturally, 
is  too  complicated  to  be  practical  for 
the  small  paper.  No  such  elaborate  plan 
is  necessary  to  control  the  flow  of  copy 
in  the  smaller  plants.  Various  methods, 
therefore,  are  used  instead,  from  the 
old  “office  ad’’  margin  method  to  com¬ 
plete  studies  of  conditions  and  practical 
plans  to  keep  the  editorial  finger  on  the 
composing  room  pulse  throughout  the 
day.  One  of  the  most  practical  systems 
is  that  operated  by  the  Waterbury 
(Ojnn.)  Ref'ublican  and  American. 
Both  papers,  a  morning  and  an  evening, 
have  cut  overset  down  to  practically 
nothing,  maintained  a  constant  supply  of 
copy,  and  managed  to  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  the  total  news  material  in 
the  composing  room,  at  all  times. 

Gorton  V.  Carruth,  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
publican,  declares  that  the  copy  control 
method,  first  of  all,  enables  the  editor 
in  charge  on  each  paper  to  tell  exactly 
where  he  is  during  all  hours  of  the  day. 
The  system  eliminates  guesswork,  Mr. 
Carruth  says,  prevents  oversized  papers, 
had  led  to  real  economies  in  eliminating 
overset,  and  in  general  had  co-ordinated 
the  work  between  the  new^s  and  compos¬ 
ing  _  rooms.  The  system  involves  the 
registry  of  every  piece  of  copy  that 
goes  to  the  composing  room  on  simple 
forms,  the  allotment  of  space  to  indi¬ 
vidual  desks,  and  almost  exact  figures 
on  spot  news  setting  capacity.  Through 
the  use  of  the  system  it  is  possible  in¬ 
telligently  to  condense  copy  throughout 
the  day,  sift  out  the  chaff  and  use  the 
meat  of  the  day’s  news  report,  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  stay  in  a  tight  paper;  or  let 
stories  nm,  arrange  for  cuts  and  other 
filler  material,  filling  extra  space  almost 


to  the  line,  if  the  paper  is  wide  oj^n. 

For  purposes  of  illustration  the  im¬ 
mediate  problem  of  the  Republican,  the 
morning  paper,  with  three  editions,  is 
used  in  this  description.  The  problems 
of  the  American  differ  somewliat  be¬ 
cause  of  varying  feature  materials,  news 
space,  editions,  etc. 

Two  essentials  are  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cessful  o])eration  of  the  plan.  One  is  a 
composing  room  foreman  who,  from  ex¬ 
perience  with  his  men,  knows  what  he 
can  exprct  from  them  in  type  within  a 
certain  time  limit.  The  other  is  a  group 
of  men  handling  copy  in  the  news  room 
who  can  estimate  copy  length  accurately, 
even  when  handling  hand  written  sub¬ 
urban  letters,  and  boil  down  copy  in¬ 
telligently,  when  necessary. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  composing 
room  foreman  figures  up  the  advertising 
he  has  schecluled  to  run,  4:onsults  a  table 
of  advertising  in  columns,  as  comjiared 
with  number  of  pacfes,  and  finds  the 
number  of  pages  he  is  expected  to  run. 
This  table  of  paper  sizes  is  not  com¬ 
plicated,  in  fact  it  merely  says  “60  to 
65  cols,  of  advertising — 18  pages.  Must 
have  minimum  news  space  of  79  cols.’’ 
The  actual  figures  used  here  are  mean¬ 
ingless,  since  the  proportion  of  news  to 
advertising  determined  ufion  by  any  pub¬ 
lisher  may  vary  quite  widely.  The  ratio 
of  news  to  advertising  deemed  best  can 
lie  easilv  worked  out  and  such  a  chart 
prepared,  making  the  ratio  taper  toward 
smaller  news  space  in  unus'ually  large 
papers,  if  this  is  desired,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  papers  that  find  difficulty  in 
setting  sufficient  type  to  fill  a  wide  open 
paper  in  the  larger  issues. 

Assuming  that  the  composing  room 
foreman  has  89  columns  of  advertising, 
with  a  ratio  chart  favoring  a  little  less 
room  for  news  than  the  first  instance 
cited,  he  finds  that  he  is  expected  to 
run  22  pages.  Accordingly  he  fills  out 
a  space  and  set  schedule  as  shown  in 
Figure  1,  listing  the  number  of  pages, 
the  number  of  columns,  or  176,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  columns  of  advertising,  in  this 
instance  89,  and  the  remaining  space 
left  for  news  and  features,  or  87 
columns. 

He  has  already  been  provided  with 
a  fixed  figure  on  the  space  feature  ma¬ 
terial  is  to  occupy.  In  the  Republican’s 
case  it  was  recently  17  columns.  The 
figure  is  obtained,  of  course,  by  actual 
measurement  of  features,  including 
everything  that  goes  into  the  paper  that 
is  not  advertising  or  .spot  news.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  first  page  mast¬ 
head,  the  editorial  page  masthead,  the 
masthead  on  a  second  or  third  section, 
if  one  is  used,  all  occupy  space  and 
should  be  figured  in.  Together  they  oc¬ 
cupy  a  surprising  amount  of  space  and 
may  even  mean  a  couple  of  columns 
overset  if  not  reckoned  with.  Comics, 
editorial  page,  all  matter  not  news  nor 
advertising,  must  be  added  on. 

The  composing  room  foreman  deducts 
the  figure  for  fixed  features  from  the 
total  space  left  for  news  and  features 
and  obtains  the  figure,  70  columns, 
show'n  in  Figure  1  under  the  heading 
“spot  news  hole.”  Next  the  foreman 
surveys  his  own  situation,  estimates  the 
time  required  for  advertising  composi¬ 
tion  and  features,  or  editorial  page  ma¬ 
terial,  if  he  still  has  any  before  him 
to  set,  and  figures  out  what  the  ma¬ 
chines  he  has  working  ought  to  be  able 
to  produce  in  columns  of  spot  news,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  all  else.  This,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  difficult  problem  involved  in  the 
whole  system,  for  the  human  element 
is  there  and  several  operators  may  be 
off  form  and  disappoint  the  foreman 
on  their  strings.  Discussion  of  this 
problem  leads,  of  course,  far  afield,  and 
if  it  is  a  persistent  trouble,  it  would 
have  to  be  remedied  by  an  efficient  pub¬ 
lisher,  anyway. 

Careful  estimate  of  the  amount  of 


news  the  composing  room  can  set  may 
show,  for  example,  that  about  70 
columns  of  type  can  be  produced,  as 
shown  in  Figure  1.  At  first  glance, 
then,  it  would  appear  that  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  is  going  to  be  able  exactly  to 
fill  the  news  space  that  is  open,  with  no 
rcKim  for  cuts  or  lifted  material,  if 


morning  and  evening  editions  are  in¬ 
volved.  This  condition,  of  course,  would 
demand  rigid  conformity  to  allotments 
in  the  news  room,  if  only  one  edition 
is  issued,  to  avoid  overset,  but  in  the 
Republican’s  case  it  is  a  happy  medium, 
since  about  12  to  15  columns  of  make¬ 
over  is  available  in  getting  out  three 
editions. 

With  the  completed  schedule,  the  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  consults  with  the 
editor  in  charge  of  the  news  room.  If 
no  unusual  demands  on  space  are  in  sight, 
thereby  forcing  a  change  in  the  size  of 
the  paper  for  unusual  news  requirements, 
the  editor  accepts  the  paper  size  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  notes  the  two  fig¬ 
ures  that  are  of  vital  importance  to  him 
— the  spot  news  space  and  the  spot  news 
set.  He  realizes  that  with  makeovers  he 
can  bring  the  space  for  three  editions  to 
at  least  82  columns  and  therefore  he  has 
considerable  elbow  room  to  work  in.  He 
immediately  surveys  his  own  situation 
and  estimates  what  he  is  likely  to  need 
in  space  for  his  various  departments. 

The  Republican  in  this  situation  divides 
its  news  department  into  four  general 
copy  handling  divisions,  city,  wire,  state 
and  sports,  with  city  absorbing  social 
copy  as  part  of  its  allowance,  and  other 
minor  considerations  involved,  such  as 
allowance  for  financial  as  a  more  or  less 
fixed  quantity  in  the  wire  department. 
Experience  has  taught  the  editor  the  rela¬ 
tive  requirements  of  his  departments,  and 
he  allots  the  news  space  accordingly.  For 
example  he  may  divide  the  70  columns 
of  news  set  as  follows:  City,  23  columns; 
wire.  17;  state,  16;  and  sports,  14.  He 
makes  it  plain  to  each  man  that  this 
figure  is  the  “set”  figure  and  not  a 
“space”  figure.  In  other  words,  each  de¬ 
partment  gets  an  additional  allowance  for 
cuts  or  pickup  type. 

Here  the  editor  has  to  be  a  little  cau¬ 
tious.  allowing  perhaps  10  of  the  12 
columns  of  makeover  that  he  knows  is 
available,  thus  allowing  for  an  element 
of  error  in  estimating  copy.  He  knows 
that  he  is  on  the  safe  side  with  this 
figure,  for  if  the  copy  is  underestimated 
he  can  allow  some  second  edition  material 
to  remain  in  the  city  edition,  where  the 
“wide  open  spaces”  would  come,  or  use 
additional  cuts  or  casts  if  they  are  avail¬ 
able.  Out  of  the  10  columns  he  may 
allot  three  to  wire,  three  to  sports  and 
three  to  city,  with  one  column  for  state 


cuts,  etc.  The  figures,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  varying  requirements. 

With  these  allotments  converted  into 
inches,  for  working  purposes,  the  desks 
continue  filling  out  a  simple  form,  shown 
in  Figure  2,  with  the  catch  line,  size  of 
head,  length,  time,  and  amount  of  copy 
sent  at  that  time.  Of  course  each  desk 
has  already  begun  sending  copy  before 


its  allotment  is  received,  but  has  hardly 
hit  its  stride  before  that  time  and  had 
proceeded  somewhat  cautiously  until  the 
exact  situation  was  determined.  A  study 
of  the  desk  schedules,  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  2,  shows  that  the  copy  handler 
not  only  has  a  record  of  each  story  be¬ 
fore  him,  so  that  he  can  readily  find  the 
catch  line  if  he  wants  a  proof  or  must 
change  the  story,  but  also  has  constantly 
before  him  his  own  contribution  to  the 
news  set — in  other  words  knows  exactly 
where  he  stands.  If  his  space  is  a  quar¬ 
ter  gone  very  early  in  the  night',  with 
much  important  material  yet  to  come, 
he  knows  that  he  is  letting  his  stories 
run  a  little  too  long  and  he  prunes  ac¬ 
cordingly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
state  department,  for  example,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  is  unusually  light,  and 
probably  will  not'  be  sufficient  to  fill  the 
space  and  use  the  set  allotted,  the  state 
editor  reports  to  the  executive  in  charge, 
so  that  this  space  can  he  doled  out  where 
most  needed. 

C'arrying  the  composing  room  system 
to  a  logical  conclusion,  the  Republican 
requires  its  foreman  to  fill  out  a  report, 
for  submission  to  the  editor,  giving  nota¬ 
tions  on  the  number  of  machines  dark, 
closing  time  for  display  advertising,  clos¬ 
ing  time  for  classified  advertising,  clos¬ 
ing  time  on  sports,  social,  state,  fin^- 
cial,  editorials,  etc.,  thus  indicating 
whether  all  departments  observed  dead¬ 
lines  properly.  The  report  also  indicates 
at  what  time,  if  any,  copy  was  slow  dur¬ 
ing  the  night. 

The  foreman  also  gives  the  time  at 
which  each  page  was  sent  down,  on  a 
separate  report,  and  jots  down  any  re¬ 
marks  on  late  ads,  late  cuts,  or  any  un¬ 
usual  circumstance  that  caused  delay. 

In  connection  with  the  copy  control 
system  the  Republican  and  American 
make  a  practical  analysis  of  the  paper 
from  day  to  day,  so  that  actual  type  from 
each  department,  as  against  estimates, 
may  be  readily  determined,  and  other 
factors  checked.  The  analysis  of  the 
material  going  into  the  papers  involves 
careful  measurement  of  all  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  etc.,  and  the  record  is  used  in  a 
study  of  the  pai^rs  along  other  lines. 
Such  an  analysis  is  only  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  the  system  itself,  of  course, 
when  something  goes  wrong,  such  as  poor 
estimating  of  copy  or  other  errors  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  human  element.  j 


COPY  DESK  SCHEDULE 


Desk,  City  Date  Nov.  29,  1929  Allotment  23  cols,  or  506  inches 

Editor — Jones 


Head 

Slug  line 

Space 

Total 

Space 

Time 

6 

Judge  Grants 

14 

14 

6.00 

Pg. 

Mayor  Cuts  Budget 

12 

26 

6.22 

22 

Youthful  Skater 

15 

41 

6.30 

6 

Hathaway  Case 

9 

50 

6.45 

7 

Unitarian  Minister 

10 

60 

6.55 

23 

Bashful  Suitor 

11 

71 

7.13 

Figure  2  shows  how  desks  register  copy  before  sending  it  to  the  composing 
room,  the  total  space  column  being  a  matter  of  addition  and  thus  keeping 
before  the  desk  man  the  exact  status  of  his  department  throughout  the  day. 
Total  space  is  figured  in  inches. 
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Of  Interest  to  Automatic  Autoplate  Users 


The  Toronto  Star 

BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 
Tclcpmoni  AOKLAIDC  2  2  01 


Toronto,  February  13tb,  1930 


Mr.  Jackson  Townsend, 

President,  Wood  Flong  Corporation, 
Hooslok  Falls,  New  Tork. 

Dear  Mr.  Townsend: 


Since  installing  our  Automatio 
Autoplates,  I  bays  triad  out  rarious  makes  of  dry  mats 
in  an  effort  to  find  the  one  which  works  most 
successfully  in  this  new  machine.  It  giyes  me  pleasure 
to  tell  you  that  1  haye  found  no  other  mat  that  will 
compare  with  your  new  Special  Conditioned  mat  in  the 
Automatic  Autoplate.  In  fact,  it  is  the  best  mat 
I  haye  eyer  used  and  I  haye  been  using  dry  flongs 
for  twenty  years.  They  shape  well  in  the  easting 
box,  stand  any  amount  of  casts  and  don't  buckle.  The 
type  is  clear  and  sharp. 

I  haye  taken  as  many  as  thirty- four 
casts -from  your  mat  and  am  fully  conyinced  from  my 
experiments  that  no  other  mat  is  so  well  suited  for 
the  Automatic  Autoplate  as  the  Wood. 

Yours  yery  truly. 


Stereotype  Foreman. 


As  further  evidence  that  the  Wood  Special  Conditioned  Mat  meets  every 
requirement  for  the  most  satisfactory  casts  in  the  Automatic  Autoplate,  we 
call  your  attention  to  the  high  quality  of  printing  of  the  TORONTO  STAR. 


ALWAYS  UNIFOAM 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


ALWAYS  UNIPOAM 


Editor 
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RATE  DIFFERENTIALS  CHARTERED  BY  A.A.A.A. 

(Cotthnucd  from  page  9) 

GROUP  7 — 50.000  TO  75,000  CIRCULATION 
Composite  Milline  Rates  for  Group:  Local,  $2.14;  National,  $2.58 


GROUP  9 — 25,000  TO  35,000  CIRCULATION 

(Continued) 

Composite  Milline  Rates  for  Group:  Local,  $2.79;  National,  $3.13 


Local  Local 
Milline  Milline 
Rate  it  Rate  if 

Differ-  Below  Above 

ential  Com-  Com- 

(pct.)  posite  posite 


Natl.  Natl. 
Milline  Milline 
Rate  if  Rate  if 
Below  Above 
Com-  Com¬ 
posite  posite 


Local 

Local 

Natl. 

Milline 

Milline 

Milline 

Rate  if 

Rate  if 

Rate  if 

Circ. 

Differ¬ 

Below 

Above 

Below 

(Thou¬ 

ential 

Com¬ 

Com¬ 

Ck)m- 

sands) 

(pet.) 

posite 

posite 

posite 

City  Paper  sands) 

Papers  Having  Differential  of  14%  or  More: 

Birmingham ....  Post .  67 

Oakland .  Post  Enquirer .  61 

San  Diego . Union-Tribune .  54 

Hartford .  Times .  57 

Washington .  Herald .  52 

Washington .  News .  55 

Washington .  Post .  73 

Indianapolis .  Times .  70 

New  Orleans ....  Item .  63 

New  Orleans ... .  States .  52 

Alban/ .  News .  55 

Rochester .  Journal .  51 

Syracuse .  Herald .  51 

Syracuse .  Journal .  67 

Syracuse .  Post-Standard .  61 

Akron .  Beacon-Journal .  65 

Akron . .  Times-Press .  56 

Portland,  Ore .. .  Telegram .  51 

Dallas .  Times-Herald .  61 

Richmond .  News-Leader .  69 

Richmond . Times-Dispatch .  62 

Milwaukee .  Sentinel . 75 

Papers  Having  Differential  Less  Than  14%: 

Los  Angeles .  Record .  52 

Chicago . Journal .  70 

Louisville .  Herald-Post .  71 

Minneapolis .  Star .  66 

St.  Ix>uis . Times .  75 

Camden .  Courier,  Morning  Pest .  66 

Trenton .  State  Gaiette,  Tunes .  59 

Brooklyn .  Standard  Union .  58 

Cincinnati . Commercial-Tribune .  69 

Dayton .  News .  57 

Oklahoma  City..  Oklahoma  News .  54 

Tulsa . Tribune .  53 

Tulsa .  World .  65 

Nashville .  Banner .  63 

Tacoma .  News  Tribune,  Ledger .  58 

*  National  rate  lower  than  local. 


GROUP  8 — 38,000  TO  50,000  CIRCULATION 

Composite  Milline  Rates  for  Group:  Local,  $2.49;  National,  $2.82 

Local  Local  Natl.  Natl. 

Milline  Milline  Milline  MiUine 
Rate  if  Rate  if  Rate  if  Rate  if 
Circ.  Differ-  Below  Above  Below  Above 

(Thou-  ential  Com-  Com-  Com-  Corn- 


City  Paper  sands) 

Papers  Having  Differential  Less  Than  14%: 

Jacksonville . Journal .  31 

Miami .  Herald .  34 

Miami .  News .  29 

Tampa .  Times .  28 

Boston .  Transcript .  35 

New  Bedford ... ,  Standard,  Mercury .  32 

Worcester,  Mass.  Post .  31 

Grand  Rapids .. .  Herald .  35 

Elisabeth .  Journal .  27 

Dayton .  Journal .  27 

Toledo .  Times .  35 

Wilkes-Barre....  Record .  27 

Providence .  News .  28 

Fort  Worth .  Press .  32 

*  National  rate  lower  than  local. 


GROUP  10 — 15,000  TO  25,000  CIRCULATION 

Composit*  Milline  Rates  for  Group:  Local,  $3.21;  National,  $3.38 

Local  Local  Natl.  Natl. 
Milline  Milline  Milline  Milline 
Rate  if  Rate  if  Rate  if  Rate  if 
Circ.  Differ-  Below  Above  Below  Above 


31 

3.7  , 

3.10 

34 

3.24 

29 

3.79 

28 

—9.0*  . 

.  .  . 

3.93 

35 

5.71 

32 

12.0 

2.78 

3.1 

31 

—6.6*  , 

3.45 

35 

7.7 

2.66 

2.86 

27 

12.5 

2.96 

27 

—2.6* , 

3.04 

2.96 

35 

none 

2.00 

2.00 

27 

7.7 

2.41 

2.59 

28 

none 

2.86 

2.86 

32 

11.1  . 

2.81 

3.1 

City  Paper 

Papers  Having  Differential  of  14%  or  Over: 

Pall  River . Herald  News . 

Paterson .  Call . 

Paterson .  Press-Guardian . 

Canton .  News . 

El  Paso .  Post . 


(Thou-  ential 
sands)  (pet.) 


Papers  Having  Differential  Less  Than  14%: 

Sacramento .  Union . 

San  Diego . Sun . 


Bridgeport .  Times-Star . 

New  Haven .  Journal-<5ourier . 

New  Haven .  Times-Union . 

Waterbury .  Republican,  American . . . 

Wilmington . Every  Evening . 

Wilmington .  Evening  Journal . 

Savannah .  News . 

Savannah .  Press . 

Evansville .  Press . 

Gary .  Post-T ribune . 

Kansas  City. Kan.  Kansan . 

Lowell .  Ck>urier-Citizen,  Leader. 

Lowell .  Sun . 

Lynn .  Item . 

Lynn .  Telegram-News . 

Providence .  Tribune . 

Salt  Lake  City.  .  Telegram . 

Spokane .  Press . 


City  Paper 

Papers  Having  Differential  of  14%  or  Over: 

Sacramento .  Bee . . . 

Denver .  Rocky  Mountain  News . 

Bridwport .  Post,  Telegram . 

Hartford .  Courant . 

Huksonville .  Florida  Times-Union . 

Evansville . Courier.  Journal . 

Fort  Wayne .  Journal-Gazette . 

Fort  Wayne .  News-Sentinel . 

New  Orleans. .. .  Tribune . 

Duluth .  Herald . 

Duluth .  News.  Tribune . 

Albany .  Times-Union . 

New  York .  Morning  Telegraph . 

Canton .  Repertory . 

Youngstown ....  Vindicator . 

■  Portland.  Ore. . .  News . 

Allentown . Call . 

Brie .  Dispatch-Herald . 

Reading .  Eagle . 

Reading .  Times . 

Scranton .  Times . 

Providence .  Journal . 

Knoxville . Journal . 

Knoxville .  News-Sentinel . 

Dallas .  Journal . 


posite  posite  posite  posite 


16  —6.7* 

20  2.2 

19  7.7 

22  9.1 

17  none 

25  —24.8* 
1 7  none 


21  —22.2* 
19  —2.0* 

19  —2.0* 

17  10.0 

17  —6.7* 

18  12.5 


Papers  Having  Differential  cf  Less  Than  14%; 

Tampa .  Tribune . 

Chic^o .  Post . 

Peoria .  Journal.  Transcript . 

Wichita . Beacon . 

Jersey  City . Jiwsey  Journal . 

Brooklyn . Citizen . 

Dayton .  Herald . 

Dallas .  Dispatch . 

Houston . . Press . 

San  Antonio ....  Light . 

Salt  Lake  City. . .  Deseret  News . 

Salt  Lake  City. . .  Tribune . 

Norfolk .  Ledger-Dispatch . 

Norfolk .  Virginian-Pilot . 

Milwaukee .  Leader . 

*  National  rate  lower  than  local. 


41  none 

39  none 

40  .8 

47  —16.0* 
43  none 

43  none 

46  none 

37  — 44.4* 

45  4.8 

38  none 

37  9.6 

45  —3.1* 

44  —16.0* 

44  —20.0* 
50  9.1 


*  National  rate  lower  than  local. 

GROUP  11 — 15,000  AND  UNDER  CIRCULATION 

Composite  Milline  Rates  for  Group:  Local,  $4.38;  National,  $4.12* 

Local  Local  Natl.  Natl. 
Milline  Milline  Milline  Milline 
Rate  if  Rate  if  Rate  if  Rate  if 
Circ.  Differ-  Below  Above  Below  Above 


City  Paper 

Papers  Having  Differential  of  14%  or  Over: 

Wilmington .  Morning  News . 

Paterson .  News . 


(Thou-  ential 
sands)  (pet.) 


Com-  Com-  Com-  Com¬ 
posite  posite  posite  posite 


Papers  Having  Differential  Less  than  14%: 

Waterbury .  Democrat . 

Elizabeth .  Times . 

Jamaica .  Queens  County  Evening  News. 

Yonkers .  Herald . 

Allentown .  Chronicle  &  News  &  Item . 

Allentown .  Leader . 

Wilkes  Barre. . . .  News . 


10 

25.0 

4.00 

5  00 

14 

29.2 

3.29 

4.2* 

11 

—34.1*  , 

5.55 

3.64 

9 

—18.3*  . 

4.78 

3.89 

6.67 

6.67 

14 

— 2.0*  . 

5.07 

5.00 

14 

11.1 

3.21 

3.57 

6 

none 

3.33 

3.33 

IS 

— 43.3* 

4.07 

2.33 

*  National  rate  lower  than  local. 


GROUP  9 — 25,000  TO  35,000  CIRCULATION 
Composite  Milline  Rates  for  Group:  Local,  $2.79;  National,  $3.13 

Local  Local  Natl.  Natl. 

Milline  Milline  Milline  Milline 
Rate  if  Rate  if  Rate  if  Rate  if 
Circ.  Differ-  Below  Above  Below  Above 

(Thou-  ential  Com-  C^m-  Com-  Corn- 

City  Paper  sands)  (pet.)  posite  posite  posite  posite 

Papers  Having  Differential  cf  14%  or  Over: 

South  Bend .  News-Times .  27  2.87  2.30  2.96 

South  Bend . Tribune .  27  16.7  2.22  2!s9  !!!!!! 

New  Bedford _  Times .  28  50.8  1.64  2!50  !!!!.! 

Trenton .  Times-Advertisor .  32  36.1  .  3.22  .  4.38 

Albany .  Knickerbocker  Press .  34  50.0  2.35  ......  .!.!.!  3i53 

Utica .  Observer- Dispatch .  35  40.0  1.83  2.57  ...... 

Utica .  Daily  Press .  26  22.5  2.19  .  2.69  . 

Youngstown . Telegram .  35  18.5  2.66  .  3  14 

Erie .  Times .  33  24.4  1.94  .  2  42  . 

Scranton .  Republican .  27  22.2  .  3.33  .  4.07 

Wilkes-Barre....  Times-Leader .  27  16.7  2.22  .  2  59  . 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 

Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 


“Perhaps  the  most  casmopolltaa  spot  in  New  York  City  is  Forty-third  Street 
and  Broadway.  .  .  Here  is  a  mammoth  news-stand  which  sells  newspapers  from 
every  city  in  the  world.  .  .  Every  town  has  similar  stands,  but  none  as  huge  as 
this,  and  none  as  varied  and  as  picturesque  in  its  patronags.- 

— Besten  Trmuerlpt,  Oot,  M,  IMl. 


/ 


D 


COVED  BV  LINA 


€ 


Local  jewelry  rotogravure  linage  increased  almost  16%  in  19S9. 


■  MW  1  •  Am  Ba  Ba  yavure  by  motor  cm  advcrti»«rs.  PKoto* 

^  ^  ^  grepks  ere  Uir  to  your  product*  end 

On  ibe  rol09revur«  pAfcs  ol  newspapers  rotofrevurc  reproduces  pKotogrepbs  feidt* 
heve  eppemed  edyertssemersts  ^Of  die  Rolls-  fully  Photofrepbs  erouse  interest  end 
Royce  end  ike  Ford-  We  krsow  of  no  more  trslerest  must  be  moused  if  your  ems  me  to 
sweepme  ersdorsemeni  for  tkc  use  of  rolo>  be  sold.  Use  roloerevure 


Local  advertising  for  motor  cars  was  not 
a  separate  classification  until  1929, 
when  it  was  credited  with  327,372  lines. 


Kimberly-Clark  advertisements  appear  regularly  in  a  furni¬ 
ture  journal  and  the  1929  increase  in  local  furniture  linage 
in  rotogravure  was  almost  a  hundred  thousand  lines. 

The  eFFectiveness  oF  the  specialized  advertising  ( 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  For  the  rotogravure  se( 
newspapers  is  proved  by  linage  records.  In  ten  class 
oF  local  rotogravure  advertising  the  increase  in  linage 
over  1928  was  11.8%.  In  five  classiFications,  the  trade 
oF  which  carried  advertising  like  this  shown  on  these  p 
increase  was  24.5%  —  over  twice  the  rate  oF  total 
It  will  pay  representatives  oF  rotogravure  sections 
aFter  local  business  on  jewelry,  Furniture,  motors,  < 
wear,  department  stores,  and  shoes.  In  this  you  will 
Kimberly-Clark  Rotogravure  Photo-Service  Catalogs 
Use  them  more  and  more  and  watch  linage  fig 


v 


yll  TKc  new  If  inttrettinf.  In 
‘U  jny  line,  new  mcrcK«ndiic 
f  perticuUrly  lend*  itfcH  tQ  j. 

illustretion.  The  form  of  fm 
modern  design,  in  itirring  /fl 
ombmetioni  of  ert^lcf  end 


pKoto^rephic  copy  Roto- 
9r«vure,  in  newtpeper  or 
booklet,  rcproducei  pKoto- 
jrepKs  perfectly  Uic  roto-  j 

jrevure  to  d'spley,  fer  end  L 

W/  cKendne.  Selei  follow  tke  //^ 
y  deiircs  creeted  by  pictures. 


Negligees,  hosiery  and  footweor  account  sands  Use  rotogravure  Talk  to  the  roto- 
for  from  t%  to  14^  of  store  volumes—  gravure  representative  of  your  newspaper, 


with  an  average  of  9  3‘'Ib  With  one  picture,  today  He  is  equipped  to  help  you 


lese  related  articles  effec 


tively  With  rotogravure  you  con  reproduce 


thot  picture  perfectly  The  rotogrovure  sec- 


lur  local  newspaper  wil 


iicture  to  tens  and  hundreds  of  thou- 


Th«  increase  in  local  linage  for 


|^ber1y-(^k 

V  firebfiified  iIt) 


.  Now  York  Los  Angelos 

laa  Eost  oand  Streot  510  West  6th  Stroot 

Chicago,  8  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


The  increase  of  21 5,966  lines  in  rotogravure  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  1929  represents  an  advance  of  over  45%, 


ESTABLISHED  1S7t 

NEENAH,  WISCONSIN 

tK;  12S  E.  48nd  St.  CHICAGO:  8  S.  Michigan  Avc.  LOS  ANGELES:  510  W.  Sixth  St. 

Manufacturers  of  Rotoplate,  Hyloplate,  Primoplate,  Servoplate — 

Perfect  Papers  for  Rotogravure  Printing 


Surely  there  is  some  connection  between  ad* 
vertising  like  the  above  and  an  increase  in  local 


rotogravure  linage  on  women's  shoes  of  59%, 


^togravim  Sections 

are  PUBLISHED  erery  WEEK  in 
SIXTY  CITIES  of  NORTH  AMERICA 
by  these  NINETY-FIVE  Newspapers 


Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Journal 
Baltimore  Sun 
Birmmgbam  Ne\v> 

Boston  Herald 
Boston  Traveler 
Buffalo  Courier  hxpies> 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times 
Chicago  Bee 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Jewish  Daily  forward 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Kncjuirer 
Cleveland  News 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
Denver  Post 

Denver  Rockv  Mountain  News 
Dcs  Moines  Sunday  Register 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  News 

Fort  VC’ayne  News  Sentinel 
Fresno  Bee 

Habana,  Cuba,  Diario  De  Fa 
Manna 

Harrisburg.  Pa..  F\ening-News 
Hartford  Courant 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post-Dispatch 
Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 
Jackson.  Miss.,  News 
Kansas  Citv  Journal  Post 


Feoria  Journal  1  ranscript 
Peoria  Star 

Philadelphia  L'Opinione 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
Philadelphia  Record 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Providence  Sunday  Journal 
Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch 
Rochester  Democrat  Chronicle 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Scrantonian 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Daily  News 
St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Seattle  Daily  Times 
South  Bend  News  Times 
Springfield,  Ill.,  State  Register 
Springfield,  Ma.ss.,  Union 
Republican 
Syracuse  Herald 
Syracuse  Post  Standard 
Terre  Haute  Tribune 
Toledo  Sunday  Times 
Toronto  Star  Weekly 
Washington  Post 
Washington  Sunday  Star 
Waterbury  Sunday  Republican 
Wichita  Sunday  Eagle 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Star 
Youngstown,  O.,  Vindicator 

lotoplate  is  a  perfect  paper  for  rotogravure  printing,  and  is  supplied  b; 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  to  the  majority  of  the  above  newspapers 


Kansas  City  btar 
Long  Beach,  Calif..  Press  I  elegranl. 
Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times 
Louisville  Courier  Journal 
Louisville  Sunday  Herald  Post 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
.Mexico  Citv.  El  Excelsior 
Mexico  City.  El  Universal 
Miami  Daily  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Minneapolis  Journal 
.Minneapolis  Tribune 
Montreal  La  Patrie 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Montreal  Standard 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennes.stan 
Newark  Sunday  Call 
New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 
New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
New  V'ork  Bollettino  Della  Sera 
New  \'ork  Corriere  D' America 
New  York  Evening  Graphic 
New  York  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
New  \Yrk  II  Progresso 
Italo  Americar.o 
New  ^’ork  livening  Post 
New  \’ork  Herald  Lribune 
New-  \  ork  Times 
New  York  Sunday  News 
New  \'ork  World 
Omaha  World-Herald 


eena 


— “Unc  t  icture  is  north  I  cti  I  housotid  it  orUs  — shons  more  nays  than  erertn  nhici 
ynre  may  be  used.  Write  for  a  copy  to  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Koto^raMire 
Development  Department,  S  S.  Mtcbij^an  Are.,  Chicago,  111. 
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REVISIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  INFORMATION 


Additions  and  revisions  of  information  1930,  are  given  below.  The  personnel  The  same  applies  to  the  information  on  li.shed.  Some  of  the  other  information 
in  the  Intemational  Year  Book  Section  lines  immediately  below  should  he  in-  other  classifications,  published  below,  is  for  the  correction  of  erroneous  list- 
of  Ei>iTt>R  &  PfBLiSHKR  for  Jan.  25,  serted  by  pasting  on  the  pages  indicated,  the  matter  being  additional  to  that  pub-  in.gs,  or  revision  of  previous  information. 


ADDITIONS  TO  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION,  RATE  AND  PERSONNEL  DIRECTORY 


INSERT  ON  P.^OE  36 


HONOU’LU . Nippu  JiJi 

fe)  14,721 

.065 

.046 

a)  (AP.CTlfJ)  (E)  (111).. 

Siinda.v  edition 
(S)  14,721 

.065 

.046 

INSERT  ON  P.4GE  74. 

NE"'  YORK  city  Coiriere  D’ America 
(m)  6.6,868 

.17 

.11 

a)  a'P)  (*S)  (167a-77b.  . 

Sunday  edition 
(S)  65,868 

.17 

.11 

INSERT  ON  PAGE  108. 
salt  UKE  city. Tribune 

(m)  4«.S8» 

.09 

.08 

(AP.  UP.  CP,  CTI  fmer) 

Sunday  edition 
(8)  70,191 

.09 

(10-111) . 

The  following  changes  are 

to  be  made 

PAGE  74. 

in  newspaper  listings  as  indicated : 

PAGE  34. 

SAVANNAH  fGa.)  PRESS  —  substi¬ 
tute  name  of  William  G.  Sutlive  for  John 
Sutlive  as  Managing  Editor. 

PAGE  40. 

PEORIA  fill.)  JOURNAL-TRAN¬ 
SCRIPT —  change  circulation  of  Journal 
from  11,168  to  .30,076,  and  circulation  of 
Transcript  from  30,076  to  11,168. 

PAGE  44. 

INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  —  change 
political  affiliation  from  (I-D)  to  (I-R). 
PAGE  48. 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY  fN.Y.)  STAR 

—  change  National  Advertising  Rate  to 
.09. 

NEW  ROCHELLE  fN.Y.)  STAND¬ 
ARD-STAR —  change  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Rate  to  .05. 

PAGE  80. 

HICKORY  fN.C.)  RECORD  — change 
population  to  16,000. 

PAGE  92. 

MEDFORD  fOre.)  MAIL-TRIBUNE 

—  change  Sunday  circulation  figures  from 
light  face  to  boldface. 

PAGE  96. 


SHENANDOAH  fla.)  SENTINEL  — 
change  advertising  rate  from  .011  to  .035. 
PAGE  56. 

LOWELL  fMass.)  COURIER-CITI¬ 
ZEN  —  insert  name  of  Charles  E. 
Gallagher  as  City  Editor. 

PAGE  60. 

MUSKEGON  fMich.)  CHRONICLE 
—  insert  in  blank  under  National  .\dver- 
tising  Rate  .07. 

PAGE  68. 

LINCOLN  fNeb.)  STAR  —  change 
National  Advertising  Rate  to  .11. 

NORFOLK  fNeb.)  NEWS  — change 
National  Advertising  Rate  to  .05. 

PAGE  69. 

0M.\HA,  Neb. —  change  population  to 
225,481. 


OIL  CITY  fPa.)  DERRICK  —  change 
listing  from  fe)  to  fm)  and  change  Local 
.Advertising  Rate  from  .02  to  .0.3. 

INSERT  ON  PAGE  249. 

Six-Point  League^  New  York  —  Hil  F.  Best, 
M.  C.  Mo^enson  &  Co.,  Inc..  100  E  42d  st.,  presi¬ 
dent;  A.  W.  Howland,  Howland  &  Howland,  395 
7th  av.,  secretary, 

INSERT  ON  PAGE  250. 

West  Kentucky  Press  Association. —  A.  Robbins, 
Hickman  Courier,  president;  Mrs.  W.  P.  Howard, 
Marion  Crittenrlen  Press,  secretary-treasurer. 

INSERT  ON  PAGE  251. 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem.  Pa.— Journalism 
curriculum  under  Department  of  Entflish.  Faculty: 
Prof.  C.  O.  MacDous?all,  Dale  H.  Gramley,  Henry 
Schenck.  Enrollment.  144.  Publication.  Brown 
&  White,  semi-3veekly;  Literary  Review,  quarterly, 
and  Burr,  humorous  monthly.  Organizations; 
Pi  Delta  Epsilon. 


Yasutaro  Sogo . 

S.  Asami 

K.  Kawamoto . 

T.  Inouye  (cm) 

S.  Furukawa . 

Luigi  Bartini . 

F.  Lain  . 

.  A.  K.  Trocco . 

Reid  Henrichaen .  E.  Pratt 

B.  De  Ritis . 

F.  Cantelmn  (sp) _ 

T).  S.  Fera  fbm) . 

C.  Guidasio  (cm) . 

R.  Salvo  (cl) . 

0.  B.  Heal . 

Ben  Salmennon . 

.  H.  F.  Robinson . 

J.  \V.  Maners,  Adv.  I>ir  . 

.loel  L.  Priest  (me) . . 

John  Derk  (sp)  . 

.  J.  Van  Steeter  (Asst.), 

J.  H.  Van  Steeter 

Harvev  Hancock, 

Wade  Condin  (Su.) . . 

E.  F.  Baldwin  (.Asst. 

r.  1).  Brown  (n) . 

.M.  R  of  Production 

B.  .M.  and  C.  M.)  . 

Leo  lievin  (local)  .... 

W.  0.  Sessions  (cl)  . . 

INSERT  ON  PAGE  124 

77b  Jacobsen.  Lars .  Detroit .  General  Motors  Bldg. 

INSERT  ON  PAGE  126 

167a  Winer  Special  .Agency,  H.  L .  New  York .  420  Lexington  ave. 

PAGE  162 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  —  change  "  Total  Net  Paid  Including  Bulk  ’’  to  241,066. 
ST.  LOUIS  STAR  —  change  “Total  Net  Paid  Including  Bulk*’  to  142.780. 

INSERT  ON  PAGE  135. 

Under  “  Newspaper  Rotogravure  f^tions.” 

MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson  Daily  News. 

INSERT  ON  PAGE  136. 

METRO  ASSOCIATED  SERV'ICES  —  change  address  to  130  West  .lOth  st..  New  York. 


INSERT  ON  PAGE  206. 

Under  “  Press  Services  “ 

Kent  Press  Service .  55  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago . 

Under  “  Syndicates  “ 

Miller  Services,  Ltd .  Mail  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Russell  Service .  115  Walbridge  Rd.,  Hartfonl,  Ct . 


INSERT  ON  P.AGE  210. 

^  Under  “  Country  Weeklies  “ 

Margaret  V.  Cossc .  The  Suburban  Weekly 

INSERT  ON  PAGE  212. 

Under  “  Newspaper  Law  and  Libel” 

Henry  W.  Sackett .  The  Law  of  Libel . 


L.  Fitzgerald 


Andrew  Miller . 

F.  C.  Russell . 


Columbia  Univ.  Press. 


Columbia  Univ.  Press 


DAILY  WINS  NON-SUIT 
IN  $100,000  ACTION 

Action  Against  Los  Angeles  Newt 
Based  on  Story  Attacking  Com¬ 
mercial  Bureaus  Handling 
Auto  Licenses 


Till'  Los  .hun'lcs  (L'al.)  Daily  Nc7t's 
won  a  non-suit  in  the  libel  case  brought 
against  it  by  R.  C.  Brewer,  operator  of 
several  motor  vehicle  license  bureaus  in 
the  city.  The  case  was  tried  before 
Superior  Court  Judge  Kdwin  P.  Hahn. 

Brewer  asked  for  $lfM),000  damages  as 
a  result  of  an  article  published  in  the 
Daily  News  Jan.  3,  1929  in  which  the 
system  under  which  these  bureaus  did 
business  was  attacked. 

That  part  of  the  article  on  which 
Brewer’s  attorney  laid  particular  stress 
read  as  follows : 


‘While  the  state  motor  vehicle  depart¬ 
ment  maintains  offices  at  Grand  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  .“street,  and  the  public 
IS  advised  through  many  mediums  to 
seek  license  plates  from  these  offices, 
yiotor  owners  ‘go  next  door’  and  pay 
"’bat  the  state  gives  them  free. 

The  ‘bait’  that  draws  them  is  dis¬ 
played  by  .^0  or  more  of  the  service 
bureaus  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  license 
^“Vision’s  office.  Invariably  this  bait 
shouts  in  vivid  large  type;  ‘Get  your 
automobile  licenses  here.’  ” 

Following  extended  argument  covering 
^bnicalities,  Judg  Hahn  declared 
jbat  he  felt  the  gist  and  sting  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  had  been  proved  as  tfue  and 


that  the  evidence  showwl  that  many  per- 
.sons  entering  these  bureaus  did  so  be¬ 
cause  of  the  names  and  signs  which  were 
displayed  on  the  premises. 

Judge  Hahn  also  said  that  for  a  time 
during  the  argument  he  felt  that  he 
wouhl  deny  the  non-suit  motion  because 
of  a  question  as  to  whether  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  every  act  of  trickery,  hut 
tiniier  authorities  cited  by  John  C.  Gill- 
ham.  attorney  for  the  Daily  News,  it  was 
uiKiuestionably  unnecessary  to  prove  the 
truth  of  more  than  the  gist  of  the  pub¬ 
lication. 


SURVEYED  STORE  WAGES 


Raleigh  Daily  Reports  Clerks  Earn 
from  $6  to  $15  Weekly 

When  Joseph  Daniels,  c<litor  and 
publisher  of  the  Rali’i/ih  (X.C. )  AVtt/.t 
and  Obscn-cr,  saw  the  results  of  a 
canvass  by  the  Women’s  Bureau  of 
United  States  Department  of  Lalxir 
showing  that  70  ])er  cent  of  6,(KX)  girls 
working  in  metropolitan  department 
stores  received  wages  of  less  than  SI 5  a 
week  he  sent  out  a  reporter  to 
see  what  wages  were  being  paid  by  chain, 
department  and  independent  stores  of 
Raleigh. 

The  story  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  the  News  and  Observer,  Sunday,  Feb. 
16,  with  a  double  column  head,  all  playnig 
up  the  fact  that  the  Raleigh  clerks  re¬ 
ceived  from  $6  to  $15  a  week.  The  re¬ 
porter,  F.  Martin  Howard,  didn’t  identify 
the  stores  but  made  it  clear  that  none  had 
been  omitted  in  his  survey. 


STARTS  MERIT  SYSTEM 
FOR  CARRIER  BOYS 


Tulsa  World  System  Patterned  After 
Public  School  Grading,  With  Re¬ 
port  Cards  Issued  Periodically — 
Rewards  for  Efficiency 

A  merit  system  for  newsboys,  pat¬ 
terned  along  the  lines  of  educational 
grading  foliowe<l  by  the  public  school 
system,  was  started  recently  by  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.  I  World.  The  system  has 
two  purposes :  To  mold  the  carrier  boys 
into  a  more  efficient  organization,  and 
to  encourage  thrift,  cleanliness  and 
courtesy  among  the  boys. 

Regular  reiK)rt  cards  are  issued  at 
stated  periods  to  the  parents  of  the  boys. 
These  cards  show  in  detail  just  how  the 
boy  is  measuring  up  to  the  standards  re¬ 
quired  of  him  and  show  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  his  activity. 

To  the  l)oys  scoring  the  highest  rating 
each  month,  at  each  station,  a  reward  is 
given.  .At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
World  goes  a  step  farther  and  appoints 
a  representative  group  of  business  and 
professional  men  in  Tulsa  and  places  in 
their  hands  the  records  of  the  boys 
throughout  the  year.  The  job  of  these 
men  is  to  select  one  boy  whose  ability 
will  be  suitably  acknowledged  at  a  ban- 
quet. 

Many  expressions  of  appreciation  con¬ 
cerning  the  new  plan  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  parents  of  the  boys  by 
L.  W.  McFetridge,  circulation  manager, 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  plan. 


SAVED  PUBLIC  $50,000,000 

Federal  Trade  Commission  To  Continue 
War  On  Fraud  Ads 

With  a  substantial  increase  in  the  an¬ 
nual  ai)pr<)])riati(m,  the  h'ederal  Trade 
Commission  plans  to  speed  up  and  extend 
its  drive  against  false  and  misle.ading  ad¬ 
vertising  (luring  tile  next  fiscal  year.  It 
estimates  that  during  the  last  six  months 
it  has  saved  the  public  as  much  as 
$5f).(KK),000,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
jiublishers  and  advertising  agencies  it 
expects  to  make  substantial  progress  in 
its  campaign  to  relieve  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  unfair  competition  of  those 
who  misrepresent  their  wares. 

.Appearing  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  explain  how  the  $1,437,460  car¬ 
ried  in  the  current  bill  would  be  spent, 
representatives  of  the  Commission  gave 
a  report  on  the  commission’s  efforts  to 
stop  fraudulent  advertising,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  estimates,  costs  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  more  than  $50,f)00,0(K)  a  year. 

'I'hese  advertisements,  the  testimony 
indicated  relate  to  all  sorts  of  cure-alls. 

TWO  JOIN  S.  F.  EXAMINER 

J.  k.  Gray  and  L.  A.  Burman  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Chicago  respectively,  have  joined 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Jan 
Francisco  Examiner. 


PRINTED  SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Marlboro  fMass.)  Daily  F.nterprise, 
on  Feb.  12  printed  a  16  page  Dollar  Day 
edition  and  on  Feb.  19  a  20  page  Auto 
Show  number. 
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E  D  I 

wonderful: 

VERY  special  service — ^but  one — which  has  ever 
been  refused  to  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  by  newspapers  placing  a  proper  value 
on  their  performance  is  requested  of  dailies  by  the 
agency  charged  with  advertising  for  the  new  Gillette 
razor.  We  note  one  exception — no  free  publicity  is 
requested,  to  date.  One  dozen  of  the  almost  300 
papers  on  the  list,  or  about  4  per  cent,  have  a  chance 
of  getting  some  extra  linage  as  a  reward  for  these 
special,  and  expensive,  services,  and  those  which 
compete  unsuccessfully  have  the  chance  to  remain  on 
the  Gillette  schedule. 

We  can’t  find  much  fault  with  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  Their  proposed  assistance 
to  the  Gillette  campaign  differs  from  most  plans  of 
its  kind  only  in  the  definite  character  of  the  service 
demanded,  and  in  that  a  reward  is  promised  to  the 
most  faithful  servants.  Other  agencies  have  made 
demands  just  as  extreme,  expecting  to  get  approval 
for  one  or  two  of  a  dozen  co-operative  services.  We 
can,  and  always  will  criticise,  the  agency  pledge  to  a 
client  of  property  and  services  which  are  not  the 
agency’s  to  deliver,  l)e  they  free  publicity,  or  the  time 
and  labor  of  new.spaper  staffs  on  mailing  broadsides, 
distributing  samples,  dressing  windows,  and  some¬ 
times  even  selling  goods.  All  that  is  part  of  the 
advertiser’s  job,  and  cannot  be  done  by  the  news¬ 
paper  w’ith  profit  to  itself  or  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  advertiser.  The  extra  page,  or  fractions  of  a 
page  promised  by  Gillette’s  agency  for  the  most  com¬ 
plete  execution  of  its  program,  will,  we  venture, 
hardly  compensate  the  newspapers  which  win  them. 

In  requests  of  this  nature  lies  much  of  the  reason 
for  the  wide  differential  between  local  and  national 
advertising  rates  in  newspapers.  The  Gillette  sched¬ 
ule  calls  for  26,000  lines,  averaging  a  quarter-page 
once  a  week  for  a  year.  Some  of  the  stores  in  which 
the  Gillette  merchandise  will  be  sold  use  consider¬ 
ably  more  space  each  month,  without  asking  or  get¬ 
ting  any  of  tlie  bowing  and  scraping  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  attend  Gillette’s  newspaper  advent.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  national  advertisers  use  equal  space,  and 
more,  year  after  year,  to  sell  articles  far  less  popular 
than  any  of  Mr.  Gillette’s  products,  with  only  their 
own  sales  records  to  prove  the  effectiveness  of  news¬ 
paper  space.  And,  in  passing,  we  think  that  the 
agency  man  who  thought  up  that  idea  as  the  reason 
for  the  grandiose  co-operation  demands  ought  to  be 
first  or  second  in  line  for  some  special  advertising 
aw’ard  in  1931. 


London  chemist  predicts  newsprint  made 
from  air—rconderfuJ!  IVc  have  plenty  of  it. 
on  both  sides  of  the  Canadian  border,  much 
ail  hot  and  ready  for  the  paper  machine. 


PROHIBITION  BIAS 

EPRESENTATIVE  FRANKLIN  FORT  as¬ 
serts  that  never  have  newspapers  given  in  space 
and  display  so  much  attention  to  any  public 
controversy  as  prohibition  and  “never  have  they 
allowed  themselves  to  show  so  strong  a  bias  as  in 
the  handling  of  news  on  this  subject.” 

We  can’t  measure  20  years’  space  to  determine 
whether  more  linage  has  been  devoted  to  the  wet- 
dry  controversy  than  to  trusts,  the  labor  movement, 
free  education,  the  World  War,  League  of  Nations, 
the  tariff,  communism  or  any  of  dozens  of  public 
questions  which  have  raged  over  long  periods.  Pro¬ 
hibition  without  doubt  has  been  a  leading  press  sub¬ 
ject,  long  before  as  well  as  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Volstead  law.  But  the  amount  of  space  given  is 
not  important;  editors  may  be  trusted  to  give  the 
people  what  they  want.  Mr.  Fort’s  observation  that 
this  matter  has  been  treated  with  editorial  bias  in 
news  columns  is  important. 

Our  reply  to  the  criticism  is  that  it  is  both  true 
and  false.  We  know  of  newspapers  that  have  per¬ 
sistently  colored  prohibition  news  to  suit  preconceived 
editorial  policies.  Some  never  hesitate,  day  by  day, 
to  give  emt^asis  to  news  favoring  the  wet  view; 
others  regularly  play  up  news  favoring  the  dry  side 
of  the  case.  There  also  are  newspapers,  many  of 
them,  which  have  played  fair  in  news  columns, 
scrupulously  conserving  the  ethical  principle. 

Just  why  it  has  been  that  some  editors  should 
believe  that  the  prohibition  issue  was  one  on  which 
they  might  violate  the  cardinal  rule  of  the  news  desk 
has  been  a  subject  of  doubt  in  this  office  for  years. 


My  brethren  have  dealti  deceitfully  as  a 
brook,  and  as  the  stream  of  brooks  they  pass 
away. — Job,  VI;  15. 


BELEAGUERED 

ESTRUCTIVE  forces  battering  at  the  gates  of 
journalism  might  be  listed  as  follows: 

(1)  Literally  thousands  of  press-agents  cease¬ 
lessly  at  work  to  induce  editors,  directly  or  through 
the  business  office,  to  publish  as  “news”  material 
which  seeks  to  promote  money-making  ventures  or 
increase  public  good-will  for  institutions  or  individ¬ 
uals. 

(2)  Many  rate-breaking  devices,  including:  (a) 
Publicity  offered  as  part  of  advertising  contracts, 
wholly  unethical  but  amounting  to  a  rate  rebate  if 
used;  (b)  concerted  devious  schemes  by  national 
advertisers  to  claim  local  rates,  thereby  attacking 
the  agency  structure;  (c)  rebating  through  local 
merchandising  in  behalf  of  national  advertisers  and 
agencies;  (d)  unscientific  rate  cards;  (e)  brokerage 
of  local  space;  (f)  department  store  boycotts,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  criminal  conspiracies  in  instances,  to 
black-jack  rate  structures  and  also  intimidate  editors, 
sometimes  threatening  shopping  news  or  other  “com¬ 
petition,”  but  usually  playiirg  one  newspaper  against 
another. 

(3)  Slipshod,  unscientific  methods  of  selling  mate¬ 
rials  to  newspapers,  such  as  newsprint  without 
qualitative  specifications  or  ink  merely  by  the  pound 
and  according  to  sample.  Prolonged  neglect  of  the 
forest  situation  in  the  United  States,  increasing  de¬ 
pendence  upon  Canadian  spruce  supply,  concerted 
price-fixing  under  the  auspices  of  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  spirit  of  suspicion  and  di.sorganization, 
among  publishers  rather  than  unity  and  skilled 
leadership. 

(4)  Wasteful  methods,  extravagant  use  of  news¬ 
print  both  in  uneconomical  make-up  and  in  distribu¬ 
tion  which  flatters  circulation  figures  but  tends  to 
discourage  local  advertising  patronage;  in  a  few 
instances  excessive  pay  to  mechanical  departments 
and  proportionate  under-pay  to  unorganized  em¬ 
ployes  :  wasteful  expenditures  on  promotion  experi¬ 
ments  and  neglect  of  natural  advertising  opportu¬ 
nities  ;  duplication  and  waste  of  material  in  the 
editorial  department. 

(5)  Feeding  service  news  to  the  radio  broadcast¬ 
ers,  thereby  at  the  expense  of  the  newspaper  building 
up  a  counter-attraction  in  the  interest  of  a  rival 
advertising  medium;  publication  of  trade  propaganda 
in  radio  programs;  gratuitous  circulation  promotion 
of  the  Literary  Digest. 

(6)  Violation  of  the  ethical  rule  to  keep  opinion 
and  bias  out  of  news  columns ;  neglect  of  wholesome 
and  vital  controversy  on  editorial  pages ;  substitution 
of  cheap  and  inferior  general  features  for  well- 
written  local  features ;  excessive  departmental  classi¬ 
fication;  promotion  of  professional  sports;  decline 
of  wholesome  local  cartooning ;  use  of  continuity 
comics  that  scarcely  make  sense ;  lack  of  breezy 
local  humor :  excessive  use  of  sex  and  criminal  news 
and  serial  fiction  that  makes  crime  and  loose-living 
attractive:  failure  ‘to  interpret  in  simple  terms 
abstract  problems  in  politics  and  economics;  over¬ 
play  of  minor  phases  of  the  prohibition  issue ;  un¬ 
sympathetic  treatment  of  the  unemployment  problem ; 
sophomoric  editorials  and  news  accounts  that  repeat 
the  main  fact  in  introduction,  description  and  inter¬ 
view;  almost  total  eclipse  of  the  principle  in  writing 
that  simplicity  and  brevity  are  the  soul  of  wit. 

(7)  Cut-throat  local  rivalry;  substitution  of  social 
functions  for  brass-tack  consideration  of  newspaper 
problems  at  conventions;  knocking. 


New  York  Daily  News,  only  a  few  years 
ago  scorned  by  its  big  sisters  as  "that  little 
tabloid,"  this  uvek  moved  into  one  of  the 
finest,  best-equipped  newspaper  plants  in  the 
world.  "Sweeney"  is  a  paying  customer. 


IJV  L 

VIRGIN  FIELDS 

Lee  a.  white  submitted  to  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  an  impressive  list  of  human 
activities  which  the  daily  press  slurs  or  ignores 
completely  in  its  obedience  to  tried  and  proven  news 
formulae.  Editors  spending  additional  millions  every 
year  for  information  from  an  ever-widening  range, 
have  deepened  the  river  of  news  without  widening 
its  banks;  they  apply  with  little  change  the  criteria 
of  1900  to  the  much-changed  civilization  of  1930.  In 
many  respects  they  are  out  of  touch  with  their  day, 
he  says,  despite  the  contrary  evidence  of  increas^ 
circulations  and  advertising  volume. 

Few  of  the  fields  cited  as  uncovered  by  Mr.  White 
— the  mechanization  of  industry,  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  business  beyond  the  purview  of 
Wall  Street,  the  non-flaming  activities  of  youth,  for 
instance — are  susceptible  of  spot  news  coverage. 
They  touch  spot  news  on  occasion,  to  which  the 
press  does  give  dutiful  attention.  The  thoughtful 
relation  of  these  salient  facts  to  others  in  a  complete 
panorama  of  modern  life  is  missing  from  most  news¬ 
papers. 

That  financial  success  has  attended  this  skim-the- 
.surface  policy  cannot  be  denied.  It  has  its  parallels 
in  most  organized  movements  in  this  country,  includ¬ 
ing  government — local,  state,  and  national.  Press 
and  politics  alike  have  found  it  profitable  to  parade 
the  obvious  and  the  ephemeral.  Officials  whose  early 
public  service  revealed  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
public  business,  find  that  the  way  to  stay  long  in 
high  office  is  to  avoid  controversial  subjects  when 
the  public  side  is  opposed  by  powerful  selfish  inter¬ 
ests.  Press  and  p(jlitics  alike  have  kept  the  nation’s 
agricultural  condition  in  turmoil  for  a  decade  by  glib 
discussion  of  panaceas,  none  of  which  even  skirts 
the  farm  problem  as  it  is  seen  by  careful  economists. 
Conservation,  as  Mr.  White  pointed  out,  was  news 
w'hen  Mr.  Roosevelt  wielded  the  Big  Stick  on  Mr. 
Ballinger,  but  there  is  no  news  for  most  editors  in 
what  conservation  is  doing  or  can  do  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  future  generations. 

There  is  no  immediate  probability  that  Mr.  White's 
views  will  be  widely  accepted.  Not  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s  100,000,000  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  are  culturally  ready  for  such  a  program  of 
abstractions,  and  the  process  of  education  is  one  that 
the  press,  winning  its  daily  bread,  cannot  execute 
alone.  Primarily  interested  in  material  success  of 
the  moment,  satisfied  to  dig  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
pocket  of  natural  riches,  using  the  leisure  produced 
by  machines  for  new  sensual  and  material  enjoyment, 
the  America  of  1930  doesn’t  want  to  be  bothered. 
Mr.  White’s  ideas  will  find  their  place  in  print  either 
when  the  people  are  rich  and  idle  enough  to  think 
beyond  the  facts  to  the  truth,  or  when  they  are 
pressed  by  hardship  and  poverty  to  get  behind  the 
obvious,  often  false,  to  the  underlying  reality. 


Iixploitation  of  school-children  by  food  manu¬ 
facturers.  often  complained  of  by  Editor  & 
Pi:blish™,  is  now  condemned  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Pro¬ 
tection;  hut  what  about  magazines  that  pro¬ 
mote  circulation  by  class-room  organization 
and  flood  the  country  with  youngsters  unth 
high-power  tales  of  poverty  and  scholastic 
ambition  P 


CURL  UP  AND  DIE 

TH.\T  queer  bird  of  the  advertising  barnyard 
called  Shopping  Ncjos  is  growing  rather  pale 
around  the  gills,  tail  feathers  dragging  on  the 
ground  and  not  a  crow  left  in  him.  This  week  a 
two-year-old  of  the  species,  down  in  Philadelphia, 
curled  up  and  died.  The  brave  Dayton  venture,  at 
one  time  published  thrice  weekly,  is  now  a  once-a- 
week  affair.  There  are  other  evidences  of  failing 
faith  in  this  form  of  advertising. 

The  Philadelphia  “shopper”  was  a  co-operative, 
until  three  of  the  biggest  department  stores  recently 
refused  longer  to  put  up  for  a  dull  give-away  sheet 
which  did  not  pay  out,  although  350,000  copies  of 
it  were  scattered  to  the  winds  weekly. 

Of  course,  the  Philadelphia  merchants  refuse  to 
admit  absolute  failure — they  just  do  not  care  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  suspension  of  their  co-operatively  owned 
and  operated  paper. 

As  the  iveather  remains  perennially  the 
favorite  topic  of  conversation  it  is  the  one 
best  routine  bet  for  news  pages. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


tames  L.  HOUGHTELIiNG,  vice- 
J  president  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nczcs, 
is  enjoying  a  cruise  through  the  West 
Indies,  during  which  he  will  touch  at 
several  Central  and  South  American 
ports.  He  plans  to  return  to  Chicago 
late  in  March. 

Homer  Guck,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  and  O.  C.  Harn, 
managing  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  were  among  the  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  annual  banquet,  last  week,  of 
the  Chicago  Graduate  chapter  of  the  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  fraternity. 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
played  the  part  of  a  chauffeur  in  the 
play,  “The  Royal  Family,”  presented  last 
week  at  Waterbury  by  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  Little  Theater  Guild.  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  is  a  charter  member,  organizer  and 
officer  of  the  Guild. 

James  L.  McGovern,  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  as  the  result  of  a  fall 
in  which  he  sprained  a  knee  broken  ten 
years  ago. 

Virgil  L.  Highland,  president  of  the 
Clarksburg  (W.Va.)  Exponent  and  Tele¬ 
gram,  is  spending  some  time  at  Miami, 
Fla.,  for  his  health.  He  is  at  the  Black- 
stone  Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor  of  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  and  the  Rev 
Robert  Gordon,  pastor  of  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  church  of  Fond  du  I^c,  Wis.,  will 
resume  their  debate  on  prohibition  March 
6  in  the  Eagles  auditorium  in  Sheboy¬ 
gan.  Mr.  Broughton  will  uphold  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question,  “Resolved, 
That  prohibition  cannot  be  enforced.” 

J.  N.  Heiskill,  editor  and  co-publisher 
of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  city  plan¬ 
ning  commission  created  recently  by  the 
city  council. 

Col.  I..  A.  Watres  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Republican  was  recently  re-elected 
president  of  the  George  Washington 
Masonic  Memorial  Association  which  is 
sponsoring  a  monument  to  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  national  capital. 

A.  M.  Potter,  editor  of  the  Parnnnlle 
(Va.)  Leader  has  recovered  at  his  home 
in  Farmville  after  a  dangerous  illness  of 
double  pneumonia. 

L.  J.  Garrett,  publisher  of  the  Early 
(la.)  Ncivs  for  the  past  five  years,  has 
been  appointed  postmaster  at  Early  and 
his  formal  confirmation  is  expected  soon. 

Talbot  Patrick,  publisher  of  the  Gold- 
hnro  (N.C.)  Neivs-Argus,  and  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
rick  are  parents  of  a  son  born  Feb.  22. 

Oswald  Mayrand,  editor  of  La  Presse, 
Montreal,  has  been  named  by  government 
of  France  “Officier  de  I’lnsttuction 
Publinue  et  des  Beaux-arts  de  la  Republi- 
que  Francaise.”  The  honor  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  bv  Edouard  Carteron, 
munsul  general  of  France  and  Canada 
"for  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
France.” 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

VjJ  J.  C.  Sutton,  advertising  manager 
•  and  director  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  recently  addressed  the  Ad  Club 
Study  Group  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Montreal  on  “The  Development  of 
the  Modern  Newspaper.” 

_  A.  (Jeorge  Barnfield,  national  adver- 
t«ing  manager  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Evening  Enterprise,  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  a  group  of  his  friends  last 
week  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday 

md  presented  with  a  table  lamp  and 
coffee  urn. 

E.  Schlueter  of  the  business  office  of 
gl.li  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 

Schlueter  are  parents  of  a  son  born  re¬ 
cently. 

James  Lennox  has  been  transferred 
from  the  local  to  the  national  adver- 
tising  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Lewis  M.  Palmer,  circulation  man- 
the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star, 

““  Mrs.  Palmer  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  born  last  week. 


Otto  C.  Herold  last  week  joined  the 
Olean  (N.Y.)  Herald  as  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Walter  Green,  business  manager  of 
the  North  East  (Pa.)  Breeze,  is  recov¬ 
ering  following  an  operation  in  Hamot 
hospital  in  Erie,  Pa.  He  was  stricken 
with  appendicitis  while  at  work.  An 
immediate  operation  was  necessary. 

Wilbur  Haynes  of  the  display  staff, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram, 
has  taken  over  automobile  accounts,  suc¬ 
ceeding  S.  J.  Duval,  who  recently  be¬ 
came  display  manager. 

Clayton  Webster  has  joined  the  copy 
and  art  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Samuel  M.  Lorenz,  for  the  past  46 
years  with  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune, 
on  Feb.  19  celebrated  his  79th  birthday. 
In  recent  years  he  has  been  a  collector 
for  the  paper. 

John  Reynolds  has  resigned  from  the 
circulation  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican- American. 

W.  M.  Hudson,  formerly  with  the 
Atlanta  Georgian- American  and  more 
recently  with  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger,  has  become  city  circu¬ 
lator  for  the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
News. 

Roderick  Ling  has  been  made  credit 
manager  for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  Evening  Express  and  Sunday 
Telegram.  Mr.  Ling  was  transferred 
from  the  advertising  department. 

George  M.  Burbach,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
spent  several  days  in  New  York  this 
week. 

W.  N.  Thompson  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Weld  County  (Col.) 
Earm  Nezvs.  The  paper  is  published  by 
E.  D.  Foster,  Colorado  immigration 
commissioner. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

AMES  P.  BICKET,  managing  editor 

of  the  Chicago  Evening  American,  is 
spending  a  few  weeks  at  the  Floridian 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Edward  J. 
Geiger,  sports  editor  of  the  American, 
is  also  at  the  beach. 

J.  W.  McCammon,  managing  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Press,  was  a  vis¬ 
itor  in  Kansas  City  last  week,  where  he 
formerly  was  connected  with  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal-Post. 

William  A.  Steele,  managing  editor  of 
the  Huntingdon  (Pa.)  Daily  Herald,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  South  America 
and  Panama. 

W.  A.  Cochel,  editor  of  the  Weekly 
Kansas  City  Star,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  Agricultural 
Club  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  Feb.  26. 

Russell  C.  Henry,  associate  editor  of 
the  Dtduth  Herald,  has  entered  St. 
Mary’s  hospital,  Duluth,  where  he  will 
undergo  a  serious  operation.  Several 
members  of  the  Herald  staff  have  of- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

THIRTY-EIGHT  years  on  one  news¬ 
paper  is  the  record  of  Leon  Friedman, 
industrial  and  fraternal  editor  of  the 
B i r  m i n  gh  a m 
Nnvs  and  the 
B i r m i ng  h  a m 
Age-Heraid.  He 
became  connected 
with  the  News 
in  1892  and  is 
the  oldest  person 
on  the  staff  in 
point  of  service. 

Although 
Friedman 
has  the  title  of 
editor  he  prefers 
to  be  known  as  a 
reporter  and  in 
his  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  has  become  personally  acquainted 
with  all  the  industrial  leaders  of  the 
city.  He  is  considered  an  authoritive 
writer  on  iron  and  steel.  He  is  a 
Shriner  and  a  member  of  various  fra¬ 
ternal  and  civic  organizations.  He  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Birmingham 
Press  Club. 

Friedman  is  married  and  has  one  son. 
He  has  a  beautiful  home  in  the  south 
highlands  section  of  the  city. 

fered  their  blood  for  necessary  transfu¬ 
sions. 

Franklin  Pierce  Adams  (“F.  P.  A.”) 
of  the  Neiv  York  World,  has  won  a 
court  order  clearing  title  to  a  10-acre 
strip  of  land  bordering  the  Saugatuck 
river  in  W'eston,  Conn.  The  action  was 
uncontested. 

Gail  Borden,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Times,  recently  addressed 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  club  of 
Chicago. 

J.  Nelson  Griswold,  former  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Nexvark 
(N.J.)  Star  Eagle. 

Victor  S.  Yarros,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  Nexvs,  has  left  on  a 
trip  to  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Ellis  K.  Baldwin,  reporter  for  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  re¬ 
cently  wrote  a  “sob”  ballad  for  use  at 
the  presentation  of  “Excess  Baggage”  at 
the  Utica  Civic  Theater. 

Lawrence  Crowley  of  Boston  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press-Herald. 

Hugh  M.  Sykes,  make-up  man  for  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  is  recovering 
from  a  recent  operation  on  his  foot. 

Larry  Grill,  formerly  with  Toledo,  O., 
newspapers,  has  been  named  sports  editor 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ex'ening  Ga¬ 
zette,  succeeding  Jack  Lefler,  who  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  staff. 

Philip  B.  Ronayne,  reporter  for  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


A  SAD,  SAD  STORY 

Rube  Goldberg’s  Latest  Hit 

There’s  a  new  attraction  in  the  Goldberg  daily  strip.  Once 
or  twice  a  week,  Goldberg  is  doing  “A  Sad, 
Sad  Story.”  Just  a  humorous-philosophic 
slant  on  life.  It’s  making  a  hit. 

Notes  for  busy  editors:  Roe  Fulkerson,  who  writes 
Andrew  und  Imogene,  Sunday  Morning  Breakfast,  and 
Hotel  Stenographer,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Kiwanig 
lecturers  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Harry  Tuthill,  creator  of 
Bungle  Family,  was  a  ballyhoo  man  with  a  medicine 
show  in  his  adolescent  years.  .  .  .  Velva  Darling  would 
Goldberg  grand  prize  in  almost  any  writers’  beauty  con¬ 

test.  .  .  .  Montfort  Amory  who  illustrates  Driscoll’s  Pirates  Ahoy!  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  ships  of  all  ages. 
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The  Ace  of  Hearts! 


ELLA 

CINDERS 

Strip  and  Page 

by 

Bill  Conselman 

and 

Charlie  Plumb 

Commanding  comics  in 
compelling  combination, 
daily  and  Sunday. 


The  Ace  of  Thrills! 


TARZAN 

by 

Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 

Drawings  by  REX  MAXON 

The  Tarzan  stories  in 
daily  strip-serials  are 
everywhere  proving  their 
pulling  power. 
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James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub- 
Usher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
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International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  ApriL 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat* 
Urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Sise  of  type  page  9x12  inches,  or  168 
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Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
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Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
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Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
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Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charier  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
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Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gasette,  has 
recovered  from  an  illness. 

Mrs.  Joyce  Penfold,  formerly  of  New 
York,  has  l)een  named  society  editor  of 
the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Evening  Gasette. 
Mrs.  Penfold  succeeds  Mrs.  Clara  Ott, 
who  has  moved  to  VVinkleman,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Marie  Hart,  society  editor,  and 
Miss  Edna  Bartlett  Clarke,  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  of  the  Water  bury  (Conn.) 
^e^blican- American,  were  judges  in  a 
baby  contest  conducted  last  week  at  the 
annual  Waterbury  Auto  Show. 

William  G.  Garner  has  left  the  art 
department  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
to  join  the  art  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Safety  Council. 

Jackson  L.  Sedwick,  of  the  Columbus 
.)  Citisen,  and  former  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  has 
joined  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Delco-Light  Ckimpany,  of  Dayton. 

Donald  L.  Sweet  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
bureau  of  the  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  ticker 
service,  succeeding  L.  C.  Bull,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  the  News  financial 
department. 

Margueritte  Walker,  society  editor 
of  the  Toledo  Blade,  went  to  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  last  week  to  spend  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Russell  Cartwright  has  re¬ 
signed  as  crossword  puzzle  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Clifford  Raymond,  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  writer,  is  the  author  of  a  new 
detective  story,  “The  Men  on  the  Dead 
Man’s  Chest,”  published  by  BoMis- 
Merrill. 

Starlin  C.  Whittaker,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Grafton  (W.Va.)  Sentinel,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  will  return  to  his  home  in 
North  Carolina.  Joseph  W.  Evans,  a 
former  Wesleyan  College  student,  suc¬ 
ceeds  him. 

Carl  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  Su¬ 
perior  (Wis.)  Journal,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Duluth  News  Trib¬ 
une  as  combination  desk  man  and 
reporter. 

Wilber  Bade,  formerly  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Journal,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Duluth  Herald  as  desk  man. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Jones,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Magnolia  (Ark.)  Banner- 
Nezvs,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
committee  to  publish  the  Arkansas  Par¬ 
ent-Teacher  Association  Bulletin. 

Wilfrid  Hibbert,  business  re;wrter  for 
the  Toledo  Times,  and  Mrs.  Hibbert  are 
parents  of  a  son,  Frederick  Wilson  Hib¬ 
bert,  born  Feb.  15. 

David  W.  Wright  of  the  news  staff, 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  Advance,  spent  this 
week  at  Bedford  City,  a  neighboring 
community,  attending  to  details  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  opening  of  a  news 
bureau  there  for  his  paper. 

Cieorge  Lipe,  formerly  police  reporter 
for  the  Toledo  News-Bee,  has  joined  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times  staff. 

Major  H.  Cunningham  Morris,  of  the 
Bridgeport  (C!onn.)  Sundav  Post,  and 
Henry  Lee,  reporter  of  the  Bridgeport 
Times-Star,  flew  from  Bridgeport  to 
Albany  and  return  recently  on  the  inau¬ 
gural  trip  of  the  “City  of  Bridgeport,” 
tri-motored  plane  of  the  New  England 
and  Western  Air  Service. 

Paul  Stevens,  county  editor  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier, 
has  taken  the  examination  for  municipal 
health  inspector,  and  stood  first  on  the 
list.  He  expects  an  appointment. 

Paul  Fitzgerald,  reporter  for  the  Lima 
(O.)  News,  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  are 
parents  of  a  daughter  bom  Feb.  18. 

Vera  Brown,  Detroit  News  writer,  has 
left  that  paper  to  join  the  Detroit  Times 
staff.  One  of  her  outstanding  stunts 
■while  on  the  News  was  to  take  training 
for  an  aviation  pilot's  license  and  write 
a  series  on  her  experiences. 

Victor  N.  Wall,  sports  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Morning  Union,  has 
been  named  by  the  Eastern  League  Base¬ 


ball  Writers  Association  to  direct  an 
Eastern  League  Service  Bureau  for  1930. 

(Thick  Feldman,  sporting  editor  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian,  has  been 
spending  a  vacation  at  Miami,  Fla. 

E.  J.  Hart,  a  reporter  on  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times,  recently  talked  to  the 
Scranton  Equity  club  on  the  work  of  a 
newspaper  man. 

John  McGill,  formerly  of  the  Duluth 
News  Tribune  and  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
Journal,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Duluth  Herald  as  market  reporter. 
He  replaces  John  Schulte,  veteran  mar¬ 
ket  reporter  of  the  Herald,  who  is  being 
given  a  leave  of  absence  to  regain  his 
health. 

John  K.  Minnoch,  state  editor  of  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  and  Mrs. 
Minnoch  are  parents  of  a  son. 

Alyre  A.  Marcotte,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Fall  River  Globe  and  Detroit 
Times  staffs,  has  joined  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Evening  Standard  copy 
desk. 

Richard  Beamish,  special  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  in  that  city  after 
a  stay  of  several  days  at  Ft.  Pierce,  Fla. 

Lawrence  (Tookie)  Sheppard,  sports 
editor.  Fort  Arthur  (Tex.)  News,  un¬ 
derwent  an  operation  for  appendicitis  at 
his  home  town,  Cuero,  Tex.,  last  week. 

Paul  S.  Wolcott,  former  night  cable 
editor  in  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  prior  to  that  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Boston  office  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  on  the  Boston  Herald, 
has  joined  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder. 

Miss  Sarah  White,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  has  joined  the  woman’s 
staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

George  H.  Robinson,  assistant  city 
editor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
has  resumed  his  duties  after  a  vacation 
at  his  home  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

(Terald  Monaghan,  reporter,  Water¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican,  is  back  at  work 
after  a  visit  in  Holyoke  and  Westfield, 
Mass. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

JULIUS  J.  HELLER,  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Even¬ 
ing  News  in  Troy,  to  Miss  Sally  W. 
Levin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
ris  Leven  of  Troy,  Feb.  23,  at  Troy. 

Miss  Dorothy  Virginia  Borg,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Borg,  Feb. 
19  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  to  Frank  Wil¬ 
liam  Packard,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Mr.  Borg  is  publisher  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  Bergen  Evening  Record. 

Richard  H.  Ducey,  New  York  news¬ 
paper  man,  to  Miss  Avis  Sh'urtleff  of 
East  Carver,  Mass.,  in  New  York  re¬ 
cently. 

Edwin  Tribble,  Sunday  editor,  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph,  to  Miss  Emily  Cun¬ 
ningham,  society  editor  of  that  paper, 
recently.  They  went  to  Florida  on 
their  honeymoon. 

Gilbert  Daulton,  city  editor  of  the 
Paragould  (Ark.)  Daily  News,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hayes  Gaines. 

George  Henry  Hedges,  night  editor 
of  the  Daily  Iowan,  University  of  Iowa 
school  of  journalism  newspaper,  Iowa 
City,  to  Miss  Vaughn  Davis  of  (Tenter- 
ville.  Ill.,  Feb.  15  in  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents. 

Ray  C.  Peck,  one  of  the  publishers  of 
the  Barron  (Wis.)  County  News-Shield, 
to  Miss  Jessie  M.  Timblin  of  Barron, 
recently. 

Elbert  Smith,  editor,  Jjimesa  (Tex.) 
Reporter,  to  Miss  Florence  Van  Horn,  in 
Topeka,  Kan.,  recently. 


S.  1.  Neiman,  of  the  International 
News  Service  sales  department,  spent 
several  days  last  week  in  the  New  York 
headquarters. 

Carl  L.  Turner,  superintendent  of  the 
Ohio- Pennsylvania  division  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  addressed  the 
classes  in  Journalism  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  this  week. 

Harry  W.  Frantz,  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  United  Press,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  assigned  to  cover  the  disturbances 
in  Haiti,  has  been  transferred  to  Santo 
Domingo  to  report  the  new  outbr^ 
there. 

H.  A.  Branam,  of  the  Latin-Arnerican 
department  of  Associated  Press  in  New 
York,  sailed  for  Haiti  on  the  S.  S.  Roch¬ 
ester  last  week  with  the  American  com¬ 
mission  headed  by  (Tol.  W.  Cameron 
Forbes  which  is  to  investigate  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  island. 

Leon  H.  Durst,  formerly  night  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press,  Kansas 
Cjty,  has  been  transferred  to  Oklahoma 
City  as  state  manager.  Durst  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  A.P.  at  (Thicago  and 
Dallas. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

"D  A.  TAAFF,  formerly  a  printer  on 
the  Leesburg  (Fla.)  Daily  Com¬ 
mercial,  is  now  printer  on  the  Times- 
Journal. 

C.  K  Johnson,  who  has  been  a  printer 
on  the  Melbourne  (Fla.)  Times-Jourtul, 
for  the  past  year,  is  now  employed  by 
the  Canal  Point  Everglades  News. 

William  T.  Ellis,  assistant  foreman  of 
the  composing  room  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  celebrated  the  54th  year  of  con¬ 
secutive  service  in  the  News,  Feb.  IS. 

Ed  Harding,  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  of  the  Indianapolis  News  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  vacation  in  Florida. 


SCHOOLS 

TTNIVERSITY  of  Washington  chap- 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professionid 
journalistic  fraternity,  has  elected  three 
Washington  newspaper  men  to  member¬ 
ship.  They  are:  John  M.  McClelland, 
editor  and  publisher,  Longview  Daily 
News;  William  Welsh,  editor.  Port 
Angeles  Daily  News;  and  H.  E.  Van 
Ommerren,  editor  and  publisher.  Cask- 
mere  Valley  Record. 


SUSPENSIONS 

George  B.  TERRILL,  editor  of  the 
Herald,  a  weekly  published  at  Clint- 
wocxl,  Va.,  has  announced  the  suspension 
of  the  publication  and  is  moving  the 
plant  to  Neon,  Ky.,  where  he  will  resume 
publication. 


FLASHES 


There  is  said  to  be  a  newspaper  man 
who  once  wrote  a  story  about  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  fishing  trip  and  never  once  called  fish 
“finny  denizens.” — H.  I.  Phillips,  New 
York  Sun. 


“The  old  fear  of  big  business  is  pass¬ 
ing,”  says  a  distingpiished  economic 
That’s  true!  What  people  now  fear  is 
bigger  business. — New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune. 


The  tariff  debate  has  us  muddled.  Hav¬ 
ing  just  floundered  through  the  Record 
for  Monday  we  are  now  of  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Mellon  is  the  greatest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  aluminum  since  Alexander 
Hamilton. — Detroit  News. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

LOUIS  ALLWELL,  superintendent  of 
bureaus  for  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  has  returned  to  New  York  after  visit¬ 
ing  the  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia  bureaus. 

Paul  Glynn,  formerly  with  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  joined  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  bureau  of  International  News 
Service. 


In  (Thicago  there  was  a  reporter  who 
was  getting  $25  a  week.  He  wanted  1^; 
“If  you  know  where  you  can  get  it 
said  the  managing  editor,  “go  *head. 
The  reporter  didn’t  know  where  he  co^ 

get  it,  but  he  took  to  novel-writing  and 

playwriting,  with  great  success.  And  the 
newspaper  business  is  so  sentimental  that 
when  this  man  died  that  paper’s  obitua^ 
called  him  its  Star  reporter. — F.  P-  d-, 
New  York  World. 
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AD  DRIVE  TO  DIGNIFY 
DRUGGISTS’  WORK 

Bauer  &  Black  Copy  Will  Empbaaixe 
His  Position  as  a  Social  Factor 
— Ewinc,  Wasey  Placing 
Account 

Dramatizing  the  position  of  the  drug¬ 
gist  as  a  social  factor  in  the  community 
is  the  purpose  of  a  new  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  launched  by  Bauer  &  Black,  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  division  of  the  Kendall  Company. 

“The  importance  of  the  modem  drug 
store  to  the  community  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated”,  declares  Arthur  H.  Ogle,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Bauer  &  Black. 
“The  diversity  of  articles  it  sells  has 
been  forced  upon  it  by  its  customers, 
‘(let  it  at  the  drug  store’  has  come  to  be 
the  slogan  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
druggist  has  had  to  stock  an  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  things  to  meet  this  popular  de¬ 
mand. 

“The  humorous  magazines  and  column¬ 
ists  have  made  much  of  this;  and  in  the 
fun,  however  kindly,  many  persons  for¬ 
get  that  the  man  who  sells  stamps  and 
automobile  tires,  neckties  and  malted 
milks,  has  had  to  meet  rigid  legislative 
requirements  and  ethical  restrictions. 
The  joke  about  the  young  pharmacist 
failing  to  pass  his  state  board  examina¬ 
tion  because  he  ‘flunked  out  on  three¬ 
decked  cheese  sandwiches’  is  literally  un¬ 
true. 

“There  have  been  plenty  of  advertise¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  ‘Your  druggist 
will  serve  you’  but  we  believe  that  this  is 
the  first  complete  national  advertising 
campaign  actually  designed  for  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  druggist  as  an  appreciation 
of  his  helpfulness  to  humanity  and  his 
place  in  our  daily  lives.” 

The  Bauer  &  Black  account  is  being 
placed  by  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

Harlan  Joins  Household  Finance 

.Mac  Harlan,  until  recently  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of  the  Kel¬ 
logg  Switchboard  and  Supply  Com;»ny, 
Chicago,  has  been  appoint^  advertising 
director  of  the  Household  Finance  cor¬ 
poration,  with  headquarters  at  919  North 
Michigan  avenue.  In  this  capacity  he 
will  have  direct  supervision  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  117  offices  of  the  Household 
Finance  corporatirm  located  in  63  cities. 
Newspapers,  outdoor,  direct-mail  and 
class  publications  are  the  media  included 
in  the  1930  campaign. 

Preparing  Sugar  Campaign 

The  Spreckels  Sugar  Company  is  now 
preparing  the  second  phase  of  its  cam¬ 
paign  introducing  Spreckels  sugar  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  American  market.  Part  of 
the  plans  call  for  a  newspaper  campaign 
on  Spreckels  Sugarettes,  a  smaller  size 
block  sugar.  The  account  is  being  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Agency, 
New  York  office. 

Placing  Newspaper  Copy 

Roberts  &  Mac  Avinche,  30  North 
DearlKjrn  street,  Chicago,  is  sending 


New  Lesseraux  Client* 

The  Lesseraux  Advertising  Agency, 
Hearst  Tower  Building,  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  follow¬ 
ing  accounts :  Duvinage  Spiral  Stairway 
Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  manufacturers 
of  Duvinage  spiral  stairs ;  Hagerstown 
F'oundry  &  Machine  Co. ;  Reus  Brothers 
Company,  Baltimore,  machinists  &  found¬ 
ers;  International  Sales  Corp.,  New  York, 
importers  of  musical  merchandise;  Mas- 
kin  Drug  Co.,  Baltimore,  manufacturers 
of  Maskin’s  health  and  beauty  prepara¬ 
tions;  Quick  Relief  Co.,  Baltimore; 
Stanford  Manufacturing  Corp.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Stanford  5-Second  Sharp¬ 
ener. 

Join*  California  Agency 

W.  A.  Joplin,  former  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  riamman-Lesan  Advertising 
Agency,  has  joined  the  California  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  F'rancisco,  and  is  taking  over  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  that  company. 
Randolph  Van  Nostrand,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  office,  will  correlate  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  two  offices,  and  will  main¬ 
tain  his  headquarters  for  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  northwest  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

New  Chicago  Agency 

The  Edward  William  Rose  Company, 
360  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago, 
has  been  incorporated  under  the  state 
laws  of  Illinois  to  conduct  a  general  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  The  incorporators  are 
Edward  William  Rose,  Robert  H.  Wol- 
lenlierger  and  Clement  C.  Appel. 

McCarthy  Take*  New  Po*t 

E.  L.  McCarthy,  formerly  assistant 
to  the  vice-president  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  in  charge  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  aiid  recently  as  manager  of 
general  research  and  advertising,  has 
been  appointed  general  catalogue  man¬ 
ager  for  the  mail  order  company. 

Ca*tellini  Honored 

William  A.  A.  Castellini,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Archer  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cincinnati  and  I>os  Angeles, 
was  unanimously  re-elected  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Central  Vine  Street 
Business  Association,  Cincinnati,  last 
week.  Mr.  Castellini  is  a  governor  of 
the  .Advertisers  Qub  of  Cincinnati. 

Screen  Firm  Engage*  Tuthill 

The  Orange  Screen  Company,  Maple¬ 
wood.  N.  J.,  makers  of  screens,  radiators 
and  porch  enclosures,  has  retained  the 
Tuthill  Advertising  Agency,  1133  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  to  direct  its  advertising. 
Magazines,  newspapers  and  trade  papers 
will  be  used. 

Buchanan  Succeed*  Anchor 

The  Buchanan  Advertising  Company, 
Inc.,  Third  National  Building,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  has  succeeded  the  Anchor  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  and  |has  changed  the 
name  of  the  monthly  house  organ  from 
The  Anchor  to  Sales- Aid. 

Move*  Bo*ton  Office 


CHOOSING  MEDIA  SEPARATELY 

Three  Dyer-Enzinger  Branche*  to 
Function  Independently 

Independent  decisions  on  media  to  be 
used  will  be  made  by  the  three  offices  of 
the  Dyer-Enzinger  Company,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Milwaukee,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  just  issued  by  the  agency.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  requested  to  send  promotion 
material  to  all  three  offices,  and  their 
representatives  are  asked  to  make  their 
presentations  at  the  office  in  charge  of 
the  account  sought.  Copy  instructions, 
proofs,  and  other  production  matters  will 
be  handled  by  each  office  for  its  accounts, 
but  official  confirming  orders  will  be  sent 
from  New  York,  and  checking  copies 
should  be  sent  there. 

E.  W.  Federer,  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  to  have  charge 
of  media  relations  at  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice.  Wilfred  York,  assistant  secretary 
and  head  of  the  plan  and  research  de¬ 
partment,  will  have  charge  of  media  re¬ 
lations  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  with 
Miss  Helen  Shanesy  taking  his  place  at 
Chicago  during  his  absences  from  there. 

AddUon  Var*,  Inc.,  Elect* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Addison  Vars  Inc.,  Buffalo,  held  Feb. 
20,  Fred  W.  Kendall,  Jr.,  formerly  vice- 
president,  was  promoted  to  first  vice- 
president,  and  D.  C.  Warman,  formerly 
account  executive,  was  promoted  to  vice- 
president.  All  of  the  other  officers  were 
re-elected  as  follows:  Addison  F.  Vars, 
president ;  Harry  J.  Winsten,  executive 
vice-president ;  Robert  A.  Winthrop,  vice- 
president  ;  H.  H.  Church,  secretary ; 
Frank  J.  Hess,  treasurer;  William  Gal- 
low,  assi-stant  treasurer. 

Herman  Join*  Hir*lion 

M.  Robert  Herman  has  joined  the 
Arthur  Hirshon  Company,  Inc.,  as  vice- 
president.  During  the  last  year,  Mr.  Her¬ 
man  was  a  partner  in  the  Andrew  Cone 
General  Advertising  Agency,  from  which 
he  has  just  resigned.  Prior  to  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Cone  agency,  he  was 
vice-president  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co., 
with  whom  he  was  associated  for  12 
years. 

New  Han*on  Client 

J.  W.  Beardsley’s  Sons,  Newark.  N.  J. 
and  F.astport,  Me.,  makers  of  “Beards¬ 
ley’s  Shredded  Codfish”  and  other  pack¬ 
aged  food  products,  have  placed  their  ad¬ 
vertising  account  with  the  Joseph  E. 
Hanson  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Bo*ton  Agency 

Aaron  S.  Bloom,  formerly  with  the 
World  Radio  Corporation  and  the  Ace 
Advertising  Corporation,  has  opened  a 
new  agency  at  Boston  under  his  own 
name  and  management. 

Agency  Move*  To  Hartford 

L.  D.  Trowbridge  Advertising  Agency 
has  moved  its  headquarters  from  Easton, 
Pa.,  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  effective  at  once. 


Coa*t  Agency  Named 

Goodrich  Silvertown,  Inc.,  operating  in 
eleven  far  western  states  as  the  retail 
division  of  the  Pacific  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company,  which  is  the  western  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company, 
has  appointed  Logan  &  Stebbins,  Los 
Angeles  advertising  agency,  to  direct  its 
advertising.  This  is  the  first  unit  of  a 
national  network  of  retail  service  sta¬ 
tions.  It  includes  the  stores  formerly 
known  as  Select  Tire  Service,  Inc, 
Headquarters  are  in  Los  Angeles.  Em¬ 
mett  W.  Snow  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  system,  according 
to  G.  E.  Titus,  general  sales  manager  of 
Pacific  Goodrich  Rubber  Company. 

V.  H.  Hill  Promoted 

Vinton  H.  McClure  has  been  made  a 
vice  president  of  the  W.  S.  Hill  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburgh  advertising  agency. 
agency  also  announced  that  Joseph  IGn- 
ney,  Jr.,  and  Wayne  Anderson  have 
joined  the  Hill  staff. 

Cornell  Company  Move* 

The  Paul  Cornell  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  has  moved  from 
their  present  quarters  at  28  West  44th 
street  to  580  Fifth  avenue. 

Steel  Account  To  Ty*on 

O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  retained  by  Transue  &  Williams 
Steel  Forging  Corporation,  Alliance,  0, 


DourUta  K.  Allen  Company,  Cincinnati.  0. 
Is  now  placimt  the  account  of  the  Urdroul 
Company,  Cincinnati. 

Harry  Atkinson  Company,  410  North  Mirhiitaa 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  preparing  a  Hat  of  news¬ 
papers  (Ml  liemard  Shwartz  Cigar  Company, 
betroit,  Michigan. 

David,  Inc,,  Merchants  Bank  building,  St 
Paul,  Minn.  Are  preparing  a  list  of  news- 
paliers  on  the  Ten  Thousand  Lakes  of  Mlnne 
sota,  St.  Paul. 

Krischbaum-Liggett  Company,  T.’iO  I^eadtr 
building,  Cleveland,  O.  Is  now  placing  the  sc- 
count  of  the  Cleveland  Provision  Co.  .4l8o  pise- 
Ing  the  account  of  the  Climax  Cleaner  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

J.  R.  Hamilton  Company,  180  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  increasing  its  newspaper 
list  on  Thompson  Malted  Milk  Company,  Wau¬ 
kesha,  Wisconsin. 

Hays  MacFarland  Company,  SS.*!  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  releasing  newspaper 
copy  on  the  Majestic  Radio  Tube,  Grigsby- 
Urunow  Company,  Cliicago.  Copy  is  to  start 
about  March  1. 

Kling-Oibson  Company,  8  South  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chiiago.  Is  sending  <x>py  to  newspaiien 
quite  generally  on  the  Rala(lam  C-orporatlos, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

H,  K.  McCann  Company,  114  Sansome  street. 
Sail  Francisco,  Cal.  Will  use  a  few  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  on  the  California  Parking  Cor¬ 
poration,  San  Francisco,  featuring  their  pack¬ 
age  coffee. 

Mitchell-Faust-Dickson-Wleland  Company,  ‘M 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  start 
newspaper  copy  March  6  on  the  Q.  M.  C. 
Trucks,  General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

J,  Walter  Thompson  Oo.,  410  North  Mlchigis 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  preparing  a  list  of  newi- 
liapers  on  X'lgoro,  a  prialuct  of  Swift  A  Com- 
pany,  Chicago. 

Transom  Advertising  Company,  637  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  placing  small 
copy  in  news|iapers  in  scattered  territory  on  the 
Karlth  Chemical  Company,  Chicago. 


large  copy  for  the  Mantle  Lamp  Com¬ 
pany.  makers  of  Aladdin  lamps,  to  a 
list  of  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers,  and 
also  sending  Dearborn  Supply  Company 
copy  to  newspapers  in  each  state. 

Ha*  Wilcolator  Account 

The  Wilcolator  Company  of  Newark 
has  appointed  the  Tuthill  Advertising 
.\gency,  Inc.  Newark,  to  direct  its  ac¬ 
counts,  covering  all  their  products  in¬ 
cluding  the  Aqualator  Humidifier  and 
their  heat  controlling  devices. 

Darlington  VUiting  Cuba 

David  Darlington,  treasurer  of  Jor¬ 
dan  .Advertising  .Abroad,  Inc.,  left  Feb. 
22  on  a  short  trip  to  Cuba  and  the 
West  Indies. 

N.  Y.  Firm  Change*  Name 

The  name  of  Thw'ing  &  Herbert,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  has  been  changed  to 
Walter  E.  Thwing,  Inc.  The  agency  is 
located  at  192  Lexington  avenue.  New 
'^'ork  City. 


The  Street  &  Finney  Boston  office 
has  moved  from  185  Devonshire  street 
to  larger  quarters  in  the  Statler 
building.  Fr^  Berning  is  in  charge. 

Head*  Radio  Department 

Ralph  L.  Dean,  at  one  time  advertising 
manager  of  radio  station  WJJD,  Chi¬ 
cago  has  charge  of  the  newly-formed 
radio  department  of  Howard  H.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Associates,  Chicago  agency. 
The  company  has  moved  into  larger 
quarters  at  127  North  Dearborn  street. 

Join*  Bo*ton  Agency 

Harold  \'an  Heest,  formerly  with  the 
Boston  Post  has  joined  the  staff  of  Ed¬ 
mund  S.  Whitten,  Inc.,  Boston  agency. 
Bachrach,  Inc.,  New  York  photographers, 
have  appointed  the  Whitten  agency  to 
handle  their  account. 

Blanchard  With  Jone* 

William  Blanchard,  formerly  with  the 
Griffith-Stillings  Company,  has  joined  the 
Frank  H.  Jones  Company,  Boston  agency. 
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India  nof  olio*  IndlaiiAj 
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THE  WINNING  OF  BOK  AWARDS 


Ihe  1929  Harvard  Advertisino;  Award  for  a  national  campaign  for 
a  specific  product  was  announced  on  February  28,  1930,  in  these  words: 

To  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  for  the  campaign  of 
Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Floors,  a  product  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company. 

There  are  other  Harvard  Awards  Certificates  framed  and  hanging  on 
our  walls.  They  are: 


1924  —  For  the  campaign  of  the  General 
Motors  Company  (national  campaign  of  an 
Institutional  Character). 

1924 — For  the  local  campaign  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company,  Inc. 

1924 — For  the  research  titled:  Field  Survey 
Report  for  American  Radiator  Company 
(Reduced  Unwise  Expenditure  in  a  Specific 
Advertising  Program). 

1926  —  For  the  campaign  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  (national  campaign  of  an 
Institutional  Character). 


1926  —  For  the  research  titled:  Report  and 
Recommendations  for  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

1927 — For  local  campaign  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Company,Inc.,prepared  by  Paul  M.  Hollister. 

1927  —  For  an  individual  advertisement 
effective  in  Use  of  Text:  advertisement  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Company  titled:  Even  So 
Simple  a  Thing  as  a  Handkerchief,  prepared 
by  Thoreau  Cronyn. 

1928  —  For  the  local  campaign  of  Lewis  & 
Conger,  prepared  by  Dorothy  Greig  and 
George  F.  McAndrew. 


PAI  L  M.  HOLLISTER 
Vic©  President 
and  Account  Representative 
New  York 


A  few  of  the  people — not  all  by  any  means — who  helped  us  toward 
our  collection  of  these  awards  are  pictured  here. 


DOROTHY  GREIG 


Account  Repreaenutive 
Ntw  York 


W.  FRANKLIN  MOORE 
Account  RcpreacntatiTC 
Now  York 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Chicago-  McCormick  Building  •  BOSTON:  10  State  Street  •  BUFFALO:  Rand  Building  •  PITTSBURGH:  339  Boulevard  of  the  Allies 
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THE  NEWEST  MEMBER  OF  THE  GREATEST 


Watch  Central 


FARRIS  FLINT, 


Btt$ine$8  Mgr, Central  Pret* 


CENTRAL  PRESS  now  becomes  the  pre¬ 
dominating  complete  budget  feature  ser¬ 
vice!  Six  hundred  fast-stepping  newspapers  rely  on  Central 
Press  for  the  features  that  make  circulation!  ^  Now  the 
same  Central  Press  executives,  editors  and  artists  who  cre¬ 
ated  the  hndget  service  that^s  made  history,  join  hands  with 
King  Features  Syndicate  —  join  hands  with  King's  crack 
corps  of  editors  who  for  years  have  been  the  talk  of 
newspaperdom !  ^  Central  Press  will  retain  its  sepa¬ 
rate  identity,  will  stick  to  the  policies  that 
.  have  brought  ever-increasing  prestige, 

and  will  continue  to  service  every  one  of 
***  clients,  Central  Press  now  enters  up- 
greatest  phase  of  its  twenty  years 
of  growth.  It  will  continue  producing  its 
features  in  Cleveland,  but  will  draw  upon 
King's  coast-to-coast  chain  of  bureaus  for 
I  a  speed  coverage  in  news  mats  that  will 

—  smash  all  previous  records  to  smither- 


WALTBK  BOWEV, 
( mkmvuf,  g—<m  •/ 
p4rtur,.€trcmlmll»m. 
JACK  LAIT,  (elr. 
ci«>,  /m- 

(«r.  mAUor.  WARD 
CRSLNK,  ( right  t. 
Klmg't  uuxmnjnl 


All  Central  Press  features,  executives, 
artists  and  writers  will  be  retained. 
Leslie  Eichel  continues  as  editor; 
Farris  Flint,  business  manager  and  Rol¬ 
and  Scott,  art  director.  ^  In  close  and 
sympathetic  co-operation  with  them 
they  now  have  the  men  who  made 
King  Features  the  greatest  circulation 
combination  on  earth— the  top  flight 
of  America's  newspaper  experts  — 
men  with  experience  back  of  them,  vi¬ 
sion  ahead  of  them— such  well  known 
personalities  as  Walter  Howey,  Ward 
Greene,  Jack  Lut,  Alexander  Black, 
Chester  Hope,  Walter  Vogdes,  Louis 
Biedermann  and  their  associates. 
^  And  that's  another  reason  why  the 
tip  is  out:  **Watch  Central  Press!** 


Central  PreM.  client* 
will  continue  to  get  all 
they  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing,  together  with  new 
features  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  ideas  of  the 
world’s  greatest  staff 
of  newspaper  feature 
editors.  Watch  Central 
Press! 


bill  smith, 

Art  Manager 


WALTBtyoCDBS. 

gdlier  •/ 

K.  W.  S. 


LOVIS  BIBDMM- 
MANR,  K.  r.  S.  mrt 
•dUor. 
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CIRCULATION  COMBINATION  ON  EARTH 


ROLAND  SCOTT. 


Art  Editor,  Central. Press 


row 


Why  Hundreds  of  Newspapers  Consider 
Central  Press  an  Invaluable  Asset. 


Lula  Hunt 
Peters 


THE  PARENT  PROBLEM, 

by  Dr.  Garry  C,  Myers 
STAR  GAZING,  by  Radio  Harris 
LIVING  AND  LOVING,  by  Virginia  Lee 
BEAUTY  COLUMN, 

by  Mate.  Helena  Rubinstein 
JUST  AMONG  US  GIRLS, 

by  Paul  Robinson 

WHO’S  WHO  AND  TIMELY  VIEWS 
HOUSEHOLD  HINTS, 

by  Mrs.  Mary  Morton 
SPOT  NEWS  MATS— 

DAILY  SPORT  PAGE 
DAILY  PICTORIAL  PAGE- 

WEEKLY  SPORT  PICTORIAL 
DAILY  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS 

FEATURE  STORIES 


ETTA  KETT,  by  Paul  Robinson 
DIET  AND  HEALTH, 

by  Dr.  Lulu  Hunt  Peters 
WASHINGTON  COLUMN, 

by  Charles  P.  Stewart 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS,  by  Jesse  Cargill 
HIGH  PRESSURE  PETE, 

by  George  Swanson 
BIG  SISTER,  by  Leslie  Forgrave 
OLD  HOME  TOWN,  by  Lee  Stanley 
MUGGS  McGinnis,  by  Wallace  Bishop 
SPORT  SIDEUGHTS,  by  Jack  Sords 
SERIALS, 

by  Alma  Sioux  Scarberry  and  others 
GOOFY  MOVIES,  by  Fred  Neher 
CROSS-WORD  PUZZLES — 

QUESTION  BOX 


Paul  ' 
Robinson 


Fred  Neher 


and  other  strong  features 


Alma  Sioux  Scarberry 


George 

SwansoD 


Charles  P.  Stewart 


Leslie  Forgrave 


Lee  Stanley 


M  Wallace  Bishop 


Carry  Meyers 


Helena  Rubinstein 


Central 


LESLIE  EICHEL, 


Editor,  Central  Press 


YNDICATE,  INC. 
New  York  City 


EATURES 
East  45th  St 


sole  selling 
agents— “ 
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RAILROAD  USING  270 
PAPERS  IN  CAMPAIGN 

Atlantic  Coast  Lina  Running  Institu* 
tional  Copy  in  Cities  Along 
Its  Route  to  Build 
Good-Will 

A  good-will  advertising  campaign  in 
every  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  along 
the  tracks  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  line  is 
being  run  by  the  railroad  to  mark  the 
completion  of  a  hundred  years  of  its 
existence.  The  schedule  is  made  up  of 
270  newspapers  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Florida,  including  some 
county  seat  newspapers  not  directly  on 
the  railroad. 

F'our  advertisements  are  in  the  series, 
which  has  been  placed  by  the  Amsterdam 
Agency,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City.  Each 
is  slightly  more  than  a  quarter-page. 
While  the  company  has  been  a  consistent 
newspaper  advertiser  this  is  the  first  in¬ 
stitutional  campaign  of  this  nature,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  M.  Tyack,  secretary 
of  the  agency. 

The  series  is  designed  to  bring  out  the 
importance  of  the  railroad  to  its  com¬ 
munity.  The  first  one  was  headed  “One 
Hundred  Years  of  Service.”  It  told  of 
the  building  of  the  Petersburg  Rail¬ 
road,  from  Petersburg  to  Blakely,  Va.. 
59  miles,  and  of  the  ultimate  growth  of 
a  system  of  5,153  miles  by  consolida¬ 
tion.  Others  tell  of  the  history  of  the 
region,  and  of  the  part  the  railroad 
played  in  its  development.  The  last  ad¬ 
vertisement  relates  the  human  side  of 
the  road,  and  its  relations  to  investors 
and  employes. 

The  company’s  ordinary  advertising 
consists  of  more  direct  appeals  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Besides  announcements  in  news¬ 
papers  along  its  line,  there  is  a  winter 
campaign  for  passenger  traffic  from  the 
north  each  year.  This  year  about  125 
dailies  were  used  in  New  England,  the 
Mid-Atlantic  States,  Ohio,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  the  campaign  running 
from  November  to  February. 


Placing  Plee-Zing  Copy 

The  George  W.  Simmons  Corpora¬ 
tion.  St.  Ix)uis,  Mo.,  was  to  begin  an 
advertising  campaign  on  March  1  for 
the  Plee-Zing  brand  of  foods  and  gro¬ 
cery  products.  The  princinal  media  to 
be  used  are  posters  and  newspapers. 
The  copy  has  been  prepared  and  placed 
by  the  Charles  C.  Green  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Millaco  President  Returns 

George  H.  Mills,  president  of  Millsco 
Agency,  Inc.,  1  Park  avenue,  New 
York,  has  returned  after  a  six  weeks’ 
trip  to  Mexico  and  Cuba  investigating 
business  conditions.  He  expects  to 
leave  in  ten  days  for  Porto  Rico  and 
Santo  Domingo.  The  Millsco  .\gency, 
has  opened  a  European  office  in  Brus¬ 
sels  in  charge  of  Harold  I.  Orwig. 


Advertising  Coarse  Stsurts 

In  the  absence  from  the  city  of  Ken¬ 
neth  M.  Goode,  who  conducts  the  spring 
advertising  class  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lee  D.  Brown  of  the  Picard, 
Bradner  &  Brown,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  opened  the  new  course  with  a 
two-hour  lecture  in  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  at  Columbia  re¬ 
cently. 


Join  Spokane  Agency 

Coring  F.  Overman  and  W'alter  A. 
Karlowski  have  l>een  added  to  the  staff 
of  Syverson-Kelly,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  of  Spokane.  Wash.  Mr.  Over¬ 
man  will  serve  as  an  account  exec^jtiv^ 
and  Mr.  Karlowski  will  specialize  in 
production.  The  agency  has  moved  to 
different  rooms  in  the  Mohawk  build¬ 
ing,  obtaining  larger  space. 


Obtains  Rug  Account 

Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  of  Chicago  and 
New  York,  have  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  counsel  for  the  National  Rug 
Mills,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  manufacturers 
of  Velvetstep  Rug  Cushions. 


Portland  Agency  Adds  To  Staff 

The  Botsford-Constantine  Company, 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  recently  made  sev¬ 
eral  increases  in  its  staff.  Mis.s  Mary 
Pentland.  recently  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Frederick  Nelson  de¬ 
partment  store  at  Seattle,  has  joined  the 
staff  as  an  account  executive  and  writer. 
Paul  O.  Giesy  has  been  made  manager 
of  the  new  typographical  department. 
Roy  M.  Byrd,  who  recently  operated  an 
advertising  agency  of  his  own  in  Great 
Falls.  Mont.,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  all  mechanical  production. 


Two  Name  McClure  &  Wilder 

McClure  &  Wilder,  Warren,  O.,  is 
now  handling  the  advertising  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Incinerator  Company,  .\lliance,  O., 
manufacturers  of  the  Genico  Incinerator, 
and  the  MacKermac  Company,  Warren. 
Ohio,  manufacturers  of  the  Winner  Golf 
( iame. 

Portland  Agency  Merger 

A  new  advertising  service  is  an- 
iK)unced  in  Portland,  Ore.,  in  which 
Terry  Tebault,  Inc.,  and  the  Ad-Craft 
Agency  have  merged  and  have  assumed 
the  name  of  Terry  Tebault-Haugen, 
Inc.,  with  offices  at  810  Bedell  building. 


Texas  Agency  Expands 

Jay  H.  Skinner  .Advertising  Agency, 
Houston,  Tex.,  has  opened  a  Beaumont 
branch  office  with  C.  L.  McDonald  in 
charge.  The  agency  also  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  radio  advertising  department  at 
Houston,  with  Ralph  Miles  in  charge. 


Shaw  Joins  Des  Moines  Firm 

H.  Warren  Shaw,  formerly  with  the 
John  A.  Snyder  company  and  the  Charles 
M.  Sloan  company  in  Chicago,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Fairall  &  Co.,  Des  Moines 
agency. 


New  Texas  Firm 

North  Texas  Advertising  Company 
has  been  organized  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
with  capital  .stock  of  $100,000.  Incorpo¬ 
rators  are:  G.  F.  .Austin,  J.  E.  Ryan  and 
Otis  Meredith. 

Woman  Joins  Agency  Staff 

Miss  Gertrude  Conroy,  formerly  of 
the  Gardener  .Advertising  Co.,  New  York, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Robinson.  Light- 
foot  &  Co.,  New  York,  as  copywriter  and 
assistant  account  executive. 


Lumber  Account  to  O’Keefe 

The  .Atlantic  Lumber  Company  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  has  appointed  the  P.  F'.  O’Keefe  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  of  Boston  to 
handle  its  account. 


Necco  Account  to  Lavin  &  Co. 

The  New  England  Confectionery  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  makers  of 
Necco  candies  have  appointed  Lavin  & 
Co.,  Boston,  to  direct  their  advertising. 


N.  Y.  Office  Closed 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Marx- 
I'larsheim  Company,  advertising  agency, 
has  been  consolidated  with  the  Cincinnati 
office,  831  Enquirer  building. 


TO  ADVERTISE  LOS  ANGELES 

Business  men  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  are 
subscribing  a  fund  of  $12,000  with  which 
to  run  a  series  of  quarter  page  adver- 
ti.sements  which  will  call  attention  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  city  as  a  place  to 
live.  Most  of  the  copy  will  be  placed 
in  Los  Angeles  morning  newspapers. 


DAILY  ENTERTAINS  NEWSBOYS 

The  circulaticMi  department  of  the 
IVorccstcr  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  re¬ 
cently  entertained  its  400  carriers  at  a 
Washington  Birthday  party  to  create  in¬ 
terest  in  the  four-day  Washington  trip 
to  be  given  to  the  30  Post  carriers  who 
secure  the  largest  numlier  of  new  carrier 
orders. 


Sponsoring  Plane  Contest 

The  Greeley  (Col.)  Tribune  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  an  airplane  model  building  contest. 
Twenty-five  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


CHANGE  OF  OWNERSHIP 

WEFIKS  Printing  Company,  Ltd., 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  publisher  of  The  Citi¬ 
zen,  weekly  labor  paper,  has  lieen  pur¬ 
chased  by  J.  A.  AlcCurdy,  of  Halifax, 
formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Halifax  Herald  and  Mail.  The  paper 
will  be  continued  with  the  Rev.  Harold 
T.  Roe  as  editor. 

Whiting  (la.)  Argus  has  been  sold  by 
F^.  E.  Taylor  of  the  Traer  Star-Clipper 
to  .A.  L.  Horling  of  Hull,  who  recently 
has  been  with  the  Alton  Democrat. 

H.  E.  Cowan,  former  owner  of  the 
Glendale  (Cal.)  Nctvs,  has  purchased  a 
half  interest  in  the  Xorth  Hollywood 
(Cal.)  Press.  Mr.  Cowan  will  operate 
the  newspaper  with  his  son.  R.  H. 
Cowan,  who  owns  the  other  half¬ 
interest. 

D.  .A.  lean,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Searcy  (.Ark.)  .S'cmi-ll'cckly  News,  has 
purchased  the  England  (.Ark.)  Advocate- 
Democrat. 

Robert  B.  Smith,  formerly  of  F^st 
Waterford,  Juniata  county,  is  now  editor 
of  the  Belleville  (Pa.)  Times.  With  K. 
Y.  Bigelow  of  Belleville  he  bought  the 
paper  in  January,  taking  possession  re¬ 
cently. 

W.  D.  and  Koscoe  Franklin,  formerly 
of  Oklahoma,  have  purchased  the  Nor¬ 
man  (Ark.)  Sentinel,  and  will  improve 
the  publishing  plant. 

W.  A.  Rugg,  publisher  of  the  Marti¬ 
nez  (Cal.)  Contra  Costa  Gazette,  for  the 
past  20  years,  has  sold  the  paper  to  R. 
G.  Graves,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  M.  C. 
Moore,  newspaper  broker  of  Beverly 
Hills,  handled  the  sale. 

R.  M.  Pippin,  formerly  of  Montana, 
has  assumed  charge  of  the  Halliday 
(N.  1).)  Promoter,  a  weekly,  purchased 
from  T.  L.  Flvans. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

TYES  MOINES  (la.)  Register,  Auto- 
^  nuibile  Show,  12  pages,  Feb.  23. 

.\V«'  York  Journal  of  Commerctf,  tex¬ 
tile  edition,  F'eb.  24,  68  pages. 

Elizabeth  (N.J.)  J)aily  Journal,  12- 
page  section  commemorating  opening  of 
Roessler's  furniture  store. 


Utica  (N.A'.)  Daily  Pre.ss,  F'eb.  24, 
automoliile  show  edition. 

l-'ayetteville  (.Ark.)  Daily  Leader  z  24- 
page  sjiecial  edition  celebrating  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  natural  gas  service  there, 
F'eb.  19.  The  Leader  sixmsored  a  natur¬ 
al  gas-exposition  F'eb.  20.  21  and  22  at 
the  National  Guard  armory  in  Fayette¬ 
ville. 


Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette,  O)ok- 
ing  School  edition.  F'eb.  24,  eight  pages. 

Newport  (R.I.)  Daily  News,  Fourth 
.\nnual  Home  Builders’  Edition,  three 
sections,  46  pages,  F'eb.  2.3. 

BrocktonUSlzss.) Daily  Evening  Enter¬ 
prise.  1930  .Automobile  Dealers’  Show 
F'dition,  six  pages,  F'eb.  19. 

.^outhbridge  (Mass.)  News,  special 
rotogravure  industrial  supplement,  8 
pages,  Feb.  15. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

T^ELEGATES  to  the  National  Edi- 
torial  Association  convention  June 
R)-18  in  Milwaukee  will  tour  Wisconsin 
for  two  days  and  will  make  a  five-day 
boat  trip  on  the  Great  Lakes,  following 
the  convention  sessions,  according  to 
plans  made  by  the  arrangements  com¬ 
mittee. 


Under  the  guidance  of  a  group  of  state 
newspaper  men,  high  school  journalists 
at  a  recent  meeting  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  organized  the  Mississippi 
High  School  Press  Associ.mion. 
Thirty  schools  were  represented  by  150 
delegates. 

New  England  Women’s  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  annual  candy  and  cake 
sale  at  the  Home  Food  Craft  Shop  in 
Boston  last  week.  Mrs.  Joseph  Ma¬ 
honey,  president  of  the  club,  was  in 
charge. 

Redwood  E.mpire  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Unit,  including  editors  of 
papers  in  nine  Northern  California  coun¬ 
ties,  held  their  annual  meeting  at  Clover- 
dale.  Cal.  on  Feb.  22.  Furthering  of 
anti-billboard  legislation  for  highways 
occupied  part  of  the  session. 


NEW  SCARBERRY  SERIAL 

Alma  Sioux  Scarberry,  serial  writer 
for  Central  Press  Association,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  serial,  “High  Hat.”  It  is 
termed  a  radio  romance  with  radio  en¬ 
tertainers  as  principal  characters.  It 
will  be  released  March  6.  Miss  Scar¬ 
berry  has  just  returned  to  New  York 
after  several  months  in  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland  and  other  midwest  cities. 


SELECTS  “DESERVING  GIRL” 

The  “most  deserving  girl”  in  the  Press- 
Ohio  Sportsman’s  Show  which  will  be 
held  at  the  Public  Hall,  Cleveland, 
March  3-9,  will  be  sent  to  Hollywood 
for  two  weeks,  all  expenses  paid.  Read¬ 
ers  of  the  Cle^’cland  Press  will  select  the 
girl  and  the  girl  selling  the  most  tickets 
to  the  show  will  receive  a  60-day  Euro¬ 
pean  trip  free. 

SPONSORS  MARATHON  RACE 

A  cross-city  foot  race  was  recently 
sponsored  successfully  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News.  The  contestants.  77  in 
number,  ran  from  the  Ferry  Building  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Prizes  were  award¬ 
ed  by  prominent  local  organizations. 
Tom  Laird,  sports  editor,  had  charge 
of  the  event. 


SPECIALS  TO  MEET  MARCH  20 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Six- 
Point  I>eague,  New  York,  will  be  held 
at  the  Advertising  Club  in  the  private 
dining  room,  March  20.  The  National 
Newspaper  Departmental  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  has  been  invited  to  attend 
the  Six- Point  luncheon  as  guests  of  the 
league. 


PATTERSON  ON  VACATION 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  and  Mrs.  Patterson  left  Toledo 
Feb.  24,  for  Bermuda,  where  they  will 
spend  a  two-weeks’  vacation. 


77ie  ‘T^ublishe/s  ^uilding’Problem 


±  hit  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco- 
norrrically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Architects 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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HAT  WE  T 
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NOR 

W  H 
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E  S  T  A  B  L  I 

S  H  E  S 

THE 

GOOD 

REPUTATION  OF  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESSES 

BUT 

IT  IS 

WHAT  OTHERS 

THINK  .  . 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers — hard  hitting,  alert,  modern,  successful  — 
have  indicated  by  purchases  their  opinion  of  GOSS  printing  machines. 
They  require  adequate  press  equipment  for  emergency  editions,  fast  on 
time  editions.  They  require  economical  installations  and  economical  opera¬ 
tion.  They  require  clean,  clear  printing.  They  require  trouble  free,  unfailing 
production.  These  advantages  they  find  and  use  in  GOSS  Printing  presses. 


The  San  Francisco  Neivs  (a  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper)  has  just  ordered  12 
Goss  High  Speed  Low  Constructed  Units  and  3  Pairs  of  Folders. 

The  New  York  Telegram  (a  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper)  has  24  Goss  High 
Speed  Low  Constructed  Units  and  7  Pairs  of  Folders:  and,  1  High  Speed  Octuple. 

The  Buffalo  Times  (a  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper)  has  16  Goss  High  Speed 
Low  Constructed  Units  and  5  Pairs  of  Folders;  and,  4  4-Deckers:  and,  1  5 -Decker. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  (a  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper)  has  32  Goss  High  Speed 
Low  Constructed  Units  and  8  Pairs  of  Folders. 


TheColumbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  (a  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  )  has  12  Goss  High 
Speed  Low  Constructed  Units  and  3  Pairs  of  Folders. 


The  Cincinnati  Post  (a  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper)  has  17  Goss  High  Speed 
Low  Constructed  Units  and  4  Pairs  of  Folders;  and,  1  High  Speed  Octuple. 
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Tbe  miniBterial  staff  of  the  El  Paso  Post  pazzling  over  what  to  do  with  the  spicy  Brandon  breach  of  promise  suit 
story  when  they  edited  the  Post  for  a  day  last  week!  They  finally  decided  to  leave  it  out.  They  are  (left  to  right): 
The  Rev.  John  V.  McCall,  of  the  Elastminster  Preshyterian  Church  city  editor;  Chaplain  John  T.  Kendall,  7th  U.  S. 
Cavalry,  telegraph  editor;  The  Rev.  John  Brodhead,  First  Methodist  Church,  managing  editor;  and  The  Rev.  Vemus 

Carey,  sports  editor. 


UBSCRIBERS  of  the  El  Paso  Post 

were  considerably  surprised  when  the 
paper’s  long-advertised  minister-edited 
editicais  appeared  last  week.  Crime  news 
was  not  only  printed  but  was  printed  on 
page  one  under  large  headlines. 

“ELx-El  Paso  Man  Facing  Death 
Chair,”  read  the  top  head  in  the  left 
hand  column.  “Woo  Dak  San,  drifter, 
cook,  opium  eater,  gambler,  tong  man, 
left  El  Paso  in  1925  on  a  journey  that 
will  probably  end  in  the  electric  chair,” 
began  the  story  underneath. 

The  second  top  head  was  given  to  the 
death  of  an  El  Paso  woman  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  and  the  third  was  placed 
over  a  real  estate  man’s  plea  for  wel¬ 
fare  work  among  boys.  A  picture  of 
a  Methodist  bishop  who  was  to  visit  El 
Paso  the  next  day  and  a  picture  of  one 
of  the  minister-reporters  interviewing  a 
dancing  teacher  made  up  ^e  page  one  art. 

Had  there  not  been  pictures  of  min¬ 
isters  in  pursuit  of  news,  few  readers 
would  have  known  that  the  paper  was 
in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  of  the  cloth. 
With  the  exception  of  an  editorial 
favoring  prohibition,  contrary  to  the 
usual  policy  of  the  paper,  and  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  two  telegraph  dispatches,  the 
editions  appeared  practically  as  they 
would  have  under  direction  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  staff. 

One  of  the  items  “killed”  was  the 
story  of  Mrs.  Frances  Brandon’s  suit 
for  breach  of  promise  in  New  York. 
The  ministers  attempted  to  edit  the  story 
by  cutting  out  mention  of  “love  trysts” 
and  “scarlet  triangles”  but  after  editing 
found  there  was  so  little  left  that  it  was 
useless  to  print  any  of  it. 

The  other  dispatch  blue-pencilled  was 
an  account  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin 
Coolidge  applauding  a  song  by  the  Dun¬ 
can  Sisters.  The  story  was  not  consid¬ 
ered  particularly  harmful,  the  chaplain 
who  was  telegraph  editor  explained,  but 
there  was  “more  constructive  copy  ahead 
on  the  hooks.” 

Rev.  H.  D.  Tucker,  president  of  the 
£1  Paso  Ministerial  Alliance,  served  as 
editor-in-chief.  He  had  had  some  slight 
newspaper  experience  in  Waco,  Tex.,  as 
a  young  man  and  selected  as  his  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Rev.  Johead,  who  had  been  a 
reporter  on  the  Boston  Post  while  in 
college.  A  score  or  more  members  of 


the  Alliance  filled  every  editorial  post. 
Rev.  Sivert  Sorenson,  as  a  reporter, 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years  to  cover  an  assignment 
in  the  “wicked”  Mexican  city,  Juarez, 
just  across  the  international  line. 

“I  certainly  enjoyed  the  work  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Post  and  I  believe  every  min¬ 
ister  who  helped  did  too,”  Rev.  Tucker 
said. 

“I  was  surprised  at  the  liberality  dis¬ 
played  by  the  ministers  in  their  editing,” 
said  Wallace  Perry,  editor  of  the 
Scripps- Howard  paper.  After  the  last 
edition  of  the  paj^r  had  gone  to  press, 
the  ministers  invited  the  regular  Post 
editors  and  reporters  to  fill  the  pulpits 
of  El  Paso  some  Sunday  this  spring. 


HELD  ON  FRAUD  AD  CHARGE 


Grand  Jury  to  Review  Case  of  Claude 
Neon  Lights*  Executives 

Two  men  were  held  for  action  of  the 
grand  jury  last  week  in  the  first  court 
action  based  on  New  York  law  defining 
the  publication  of  a  false  or  fraudulent 
advertisement  as  a  felony.  They  were 
William  T.  P.  Hollingsworth  and 
Robert  L.  Kester,  Jr.,  president  and 
vice-president  of  Cllaude  Neon  Lights, 
Inc.,  who  signed  an  advertisement  in  the 
New  York  Times  Nov.  26. 

This  advertisement  warned  that  litiga¬ 
tion  was  pending  which  involved  the 
Federal  Neon  System,  Inc.,  and  it  was 
later  charged  that  the  advertisement  pre¬ 
vented  the  flotation  of  a  $10,000,000 
stock  issue  by  the  latter  company. 

The  two  were  released  on  parole  until 
further  court  action.  Civil  suits  are 
pending  in  the  matter. 


CELEBRATES  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Carmel  (Cal.)  Pine  Cone,  weekly, 
celebrated  its  ISth  anniversary  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  paper  started  as  a  four- 
page  quarto  and  has  grown  into  a  16- 
page  tabloid.  Perry  Newberry  and 
Allen  Griffen  are  the  publishers. 


RUNNING  HISTORY  CONTEST 

The  New  York  Daily  Mirror  is  offer¬ 
ing  $1,000  in  prizes  in  a  contest  among 
high  and  grammar  school  children  for 
a  500-word  history  of  the  United  States. 


URGING  DRUG  ADVERTISING 


3  National  Groups  Recommend  News¬ 
paper  Space  During  “Rrst  Aid"  Week 

Druggists  are  being  urged  by  three 
leading  national  organizations  of  the 
drug  trade  to  use  newspaper  advertising 
in  pushing  the  ninth  annual  “First  Aid 
— Home  Remedy  Week,”  March  16-23. 

Preparedness  for  meeting  accident  or 
sudden  illness  is  emphasized  in  this 
week.  Associations  taking  part  are  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Drug¬ 
gists,  the  National  Wholesale  Dn:g- 
gists’  Association,  and  the  Natimial 
Association  of  Drug  Qerks. 


JOINS  HOYT  SUBSIDIARY 

Carl  J.  Balliett  has  joined  Hoyt, 
Martin  &  Massey,  Inc.,  at  Durham, 
N.  C.,  as  vice-president.  Hoyt,  Martin 
&  Massey,  Inc.,  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 


$20,000  FIRE  DAMAGE 

The  building  of  the  Wareham  (Mass.) 
Courier  was  swept  by  fire  Feb.  24  with  a 
loss  of  about  $20,000. 


THE  NEW 

MANHATTAN  PLANT 

of 

THE  NEWS 

New  Tork’a  Pletnre  Newspaper 
VMS  designed  by 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

New  York  Boston  Chieazo 
Cleveland  Charlotte  Spartanburg 


ATTACKS  “SECULAR”  PRESS 


New  York  Priest  Says  Dailies  Are 
Unfair  to  Catholics 

An  attack  upon  the  “secular”  press  for 
alleged  unfairness  to  the  Catholic  Church 
was  made  in  a  sermon  Feb.  23  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Hammer  at  the  vesper 
services  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New 
York.  Father  Hammer  critic' ed  the 
metropolitan  newspapers  as  a  group  for 
their  selection  of  Catholic  news,  and 
charged  that  the  reports  of  services  in 
Catholic  churches  are  not  only  given  in 
very  brief  form,  but  are  insignificantly 
placed  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapert 

“The  secular  press  is  manifestly  unfair 
to  Catholics,”  he  said,  “not  in  an  antago¬ 
nistic  or  hostile  sense,  but  surely  in  an 
unfriendly  manner.  Take  the  so-called 
‘religious  page’  of  a  New  York  paper 
any  Monday  morning,  and  notice  that 
practically  every  column  is  headed  with 
the  reports  of  non-Catholic  sermons, 
while  away  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
column  you  may  find  the  report  of  a 
Catholic  service.” 

Father  Hammer  added  that  the  man, 
agers  of  daily  papers  should  be  “taught 
better  manners,”  and  averred  that  they 
would  be  “more  considerate”  if  there  was 
a  good  Catholic  daily  paper  in  the  city. 
His  sermon  was  in  keeping  with  “CaA- 
olic  press  month,”  which,  he  said,  had 
been  promulgated  for  February  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  church. 


FED  HUNGRY  BIRDS 

Free  corn  to  feed  birds  caught  in  le- 
cent  Oklahoma  snow  storms  was  dis¬ 
tributed  from  the  office  of  the  Hobart 
(Okla.),  Democrat-Chief.  William  D, 
Murray  is  editor. 


WELCOMES  NEW  RESIDENTS 

Cooperating  with  a  group  of  local 
business  men  and  the  Omaha  Worli 
Herald,  Omaha  now  has  a  “Welcome 
Wagon,”  which  welcomes  new  residents. 


For  Sale 
HOE 

SEXTUPLE 

PRESS 

Now  running  in  large  city  news¬ 
paper  plant  within  1 00  miles 
of  New  Yotk.  Press  is  in  good 
condition  and  rendering  sound 
service.  Complete  installation 
of  new  equipment  creates  this 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  bar¬ 
gain. 

Box  E-600 
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Lead,  Slug,  and  Rule 

Casting  Machine 
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Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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3 — 90  H.  P.  Full  Automatic  ' 
Double  Motor  Equipments. 

1  — 125  H.  P.  Full  Automatic 
Double  Motor  Equipment. 


1 — 90  H.  P.  Full  Automatic 
Double  Motor  Equipment. 

4 — Multi  Roll  Stands,  with  Au¬ 
tomatic  Electric  Tension. 


DAIUV  *  NEWS 


tube  NEWSmPER 


3 — 90  H.  P.  Full  Automatic 
Double  Motor  Equipments. 

20 — Multi  Roll  Stands. 


1 — 90  H.  P.  Full  Automatic 
Double  Motor  Equipment. 
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NOTABLES  PICTURED  IN 
UNUSUAL  POSES 


Celebrities  Must  Stay  Awake  at  Ban¬ 
quets  or  London  Graphic’s  “Cy¬ 
clops”  Will  Snap  Them — No 
Flashlight  Needed 


Interesting  use  of  a  special  camera 
constructed  by  the  Ememann  Company 
of  Germany  for  taking  interior  snapshots 
without  the  use  of  a  flashlight  is  being 
made  by  the  London  Graphic  which  prints 
a  regular  page  of  pictures  showing 
celebrities  in  unusual  poses.  The  photo 
page  is  titled  “Unsuspecting  Moments” 
and  presents  well  known  financiers, 
statesmen,  business  leaders  and  public 
officials  as  they  are  photogrpahed  while 
unaware  of  the  cameraman’s  presence. 

The  incognito  photographer  is  called 
“Cyclops,”  but  his  right  name  is  William 
Ferguson  and  he  works  for  Pacific  & 
Atlantic  Photos,  Ltd.,  which  procures  the 
intimate  shots  for  the  Graphic,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arthur  Sorensen  of  the  American 
P.  &  A.  offices. 

Before  Ferguson  assumed  the  invisible 
cloak  of  “Cyclops,”  Dr.  Erich  Salomon 
haunted  the  banquet  halls  with  the  eagle- 
eyed  camera.  His  pictures  were  distrib¬ 
uted  by  P.  &  A. 

Among  the  pictures  published  in  the 
“Unsuspecting  Moments”  page  were  a 
view  of  the  Belgian  Ambassador  to  Hol¬ 
land  and  the  Countess  of  Limburg 
Thirmm  seated  on  a  shrub  hidden  stair¬ 
case  at  a  Hague  reception;  Lord  Inch- 
cape,  financier  and  ship  owner,  sucking 
his  forefinger  meditatively  during  a  ban¬ 
quet  speech:  and  a  shot  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  the  ringside  during  the  Car- 
nera-Stribling  fight  in  Albert  Hall,  chew¬ 
ing  on  a  cigar  and  looking  puzzled. 

Although  this  camera  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  about  two  years,  very  little  use  of  if 
has  been  made,  Mr.  Sorensen  told  Editor 
&  Publisher.  P.  &  A.  Photos  is  the 
only  organization  in  this  country  now 
making  active  use  of  it  to  his  knowledge, 
he  said,  but  predicted  that  before  long  its 
value  from  both  a  news  and  feature  stand¬ 
point  will  be  more  widely  recognized. 


PAPER  CHANGES  NAME 

Because  the  postoffice  department 
feared  that  the  Buckhannon  (W.Va.) 
Republican  might  become  confused  with 
the  Buckhannon  Republican-Delta,  the 
former  newspaper  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  Buckhannon  News.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  insisted  that  it  be  allowed  to  retain 
its  original  name  but  the  postoffice  de¬ 
partment  refused  to  allow  it  to  use  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail.  It  was  then  changed  to 
the  News. 


WIN  EQUITY  SUITS 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Clayton  1. 
Miller  has  decided  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiffs  in  each  of  seven  actions  in 
equity  against  John  C.  Fulmer  and  others 
to  recover  amounts  in  connection  with 
the  sale,  in  1922,  of  stock  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Sunday  Tribune  Company.  It 
was  alleged  Fulmre  failed  to  make  a 
proper  accounting  after  the  stock  sale. 


Original  serial  fic¬ 
tion  .  .  .  designed 
specifica lly  for 
newspaper  publica¬ 
tion. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SEEKING  LAW  CHANGES 

Exemption  of  Louisana  newspaper  men 
and  women  from  jury  service,  doubling 
of  the  legal  advertising  rate  and  liberal¬ 
izing  of  the  state  libel  law  were  recom¬ 
mended  in  resolutions  passed  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  North  Louisiana  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Jena  Feb.  21  and  22.  Three 
bills  to  this  effect  will  be  introduced  in 
the  coming  session  of  the  state  legislature. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Breazeale,  Natchitoches  En¬ 
terprise,  president,  and  Isaac  Chapman, 
Bastroh  Morehouse  Enterprise,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  were  re-elected.  George 
P.  Bush  of  the  Arcadia  BienTnlle  Demo¬ 
crat,  was  elected  vice-president.  Arcadia 
was  selected  as  the  next  meeting  place. 


OHIO  BAKERS  TO  ADVERTISE 

An  extensive  advertising  campaign 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  Toledo  and 
Northwestern  Ohio  Bakers’  Association, 
it  was  announced  after  a  meeting  of  the 
board  in  Toledo  last  week.  An  adver¬ 
tising  fund  committee  with  Edward  M. 
Balduf,  president  of  the  association,  as 
chairman  and  W.  H.  Mountain,  secre¬ 
tary;  Clarence  Wheeler,  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  MacKenzie,  was  named.  Direction 
of  the  advertising  campaign  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  composed  of 
Mr.  Balduf,  Edward  Lutz  and  Frank 
Owen. 


SPRING  COMING,  SPORTS 
WRITERS  GO  SOUTH 


San  Antonio  Expresa  Finds  “Glorify¬ 
ing”  Reporters  Difficult — Ad¬ 
vance  Guard  Now  in 
Texas  City 


On  the  eve  of  arrival  of  the  New 
York  Giants  and  the  Chicago  White  Sox 
in  San  Antonio  to  open  thejr  spring  train¬ 
ing  camps,  the  San  Antonio  Express  ran 
a  feature — almost  a  page — giving  sketches 
of  17  sports  writers  expected  to  cover 
activities  of  the  two  camps.  The  yarn 
was  illustrated  with  photographs  of  14 
of  the  news  men.  Many  of  the  writers 
arrived  in  San  Antonio  last  week. 

Co-operating  with  Fred  Mosebach  of 
the  Express  in  assembling  data  and  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  feature  were  Ken  Smith  of 
the  New  York  Graphic,  one  of  the  17 
writers,  and  Lou  Barbour,  a  member  of 
the  White  Sox  secretarial  staff. 

It  appeared  that  the  sports  writers, 
who  have  written  reams  of  copy  and 
"lined  up”  hundreds  of  pictures  involving 
others,  were  not  themselves  such  easy 
subjects. 

The  New  York  writers  whose  sketches 
were  published  included:  Bozeman  Bul¬ 
ger,  Evening  World;  John  Drebinger, 


Times;  Ken  Smith,  Graphic;  Tom 
Meany,  Telegram;  Rud  Rennie,  Herald- 
Tribune;  Hugh  Bradley,  Evening  Post- 
Frank  F.  (“Buck”)  O’Neill,  Journal'; 
Jimmy  Powers,  Daily  News;  George  E 
Phair,  American;  Frank  Graham,  Sun 
and  Bill  Hennigan,  World. 

The  Chicagoans  included :  Harry  Neily, 
Evening  American;  Edward  Bums’ 
Tribune;  John  C.  Hoffman,  Daily  News' 
Edgar  Munzel,  Herald-Examiner ;  David 
Lawlor,  Evening  Post,  and  Herbert 
Simons,  Daily  News. 

Besides  the  news  writers,  the  article 
pointed  out,  there  would  be  at  least  one 
photographer,  Hugh  Brodwick  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Reel,  who  takes  the  place 
of  William  (“Old  Ironsides”)  Ironson, 
who  died  during  the  winter  after  having 
“covered”  the  (jiants  for  19  seasons. 


THOMPSON  IN  SENATE  RACE 

Frederick  1.  Thompson,  Alabama 
publisher,  this  week  announced  his  can¬ 
didacy  for  the  seat  in  the  United  States 
•Senate  now  occupied  by  J.  Thomas  Hef¬ 
lin,  who  has  been  barred  from  the 
primary.  Jolin  H.  Bankhead  had  previ¬ 
ously  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
nomination.  Mr.  Thompson  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montgomery  Journal  & 
Times,  'Mobile  Register,  Mobile  News- 
Items.  Florence  Times-News,  and  Shef¬ 
field  Tri-Cities  Daily,  all  in  Alabama. 


Even  auto  goggles  and  dusters  had  disap¬ 
peared  before  the  packing  industry  discov¬ 
ered  a  practical  use  for  the  first  twenty-four 
feet  of  the  stomach  end  of  the  intestines  of 
sheep.  Too  small  and  too  tender  to  be  used 
as  sausage  containers,  this  part  of  the  an¬ 
imal  was  then  a  total  waste. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  the  ceaseless  work 
of  the  Armour  research  laboratories,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  biologists  and  surgeons,  the 
small  sheep  intestine  is  manufactured  into 
high-grade  surgical  ligatures. 

Only  material  from  healthy  sheep  is  used 
— after  it  is  passed  by  Fcnleral  Inspectors. 
Armour  standardized  methods  require  liga¬ 
ture  intestines  to  be  kept  at  temperatures 
near  freezing — to  eliminate  fermentation 
and  prevent  bacterial  growth.  After  thor¬ 
ough  cleansing  they  are  carefully  sterilized; 
then  spun,  dried  and  polished  until  per¬ 
fectly  smooth.  All  moisture  is  removed,  and 
the  finished  product  is  then  placed  in  tubes 
and  covered  with  a  strong  preservative 
fluid.  After  the  tubes  are  hermetically 
sealed  they  receive  a  final  sterilization 


before  being  put  into  distribution  for  sur¬ 
geons*  use. 

So  close  and  detailed  is  the  chemical  and 
bacteriological  control  exercised  over  the 
processing,  that  Armour  ligatures  are  timed 
to  be  absorbed — taken  up  by  the  blood  and 
flesh  of  the  patient — in  ten,  twenty  or  thirty 
days,  according  to  the  grade  the  surgeon 
may  select.  This  eliminates  the  painful  ne¬ 
cessity  of  removing  the  stitches  after  a 
surgical  operation. 

Because  of  the  highly  perfected  Armour 
processes  and  facilities.  Armour  and  Com¬ 
pany  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  sur¬ 
gical  ligatures  in  the  world.  Not  only  does 
the  product  represent  the  utilization  of 
what  was  once  a  waste,  not  only  can  its  value 
to  humanity,  through  the  world  of  science, 
never  be  expressed  in  terms  of  money — 
but  Armour  ligatures  are  superlatively  finer 
than  anything  that 
was  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  days  of  .  ^ 

automobile  goggles 
and  dusters.  President 
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21  PER  CENT  OF  READERS 
PERUSE  EDITORIALS 


Iowa  Graduate  Student  Surveys  Edi¬ 
torial  Pages — Typographic  Dis¬ 
play  Big  Factor  in  Attracting 
Attention 


That  about  21  per  cent  of  the  readers 
of  a  newspaper  read  at  least  one  editorial 
is  shown  in  the  data  collected  by  Hamil¬ 
ton  E.  Gray  in  a  graduate  study  for  the 
University  of  Iowa  school  of  journalism. 
Since  receiving  his  M.  A.  degree  at  Iowa 
hir.  Gray  has  been  instructor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  Oklahoma  Baptist  University, 
Shawnee,  Okla. 

Analysis  ,of  the  interest  shown  by 
readers  in  the  various  classes  of  editorials 
and  editorial  features  is  made  in  the 
study.  Material  was  gathered  in  surveys 
for  three  mid-western  daily  papers  with 
an  aggregate  circulation  of  more  than 
660.000. 

During  the  investigation  3,237  per¬ 
sons  were  interviewed;  2,070  were  read¬ 
ers  of  a  newspaper  with  its  circulation 
concentrated  in  the  home  city,  and  1,167 
were  divided  between  two  jwpers  with 
large  out-of-the-city  circulaions.  The 
results  on  the  three  papers  tallied  very 
closely. 

The  method  followed  in  the  survey  was 
that  intrcxluced  by  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup 
while  an  associate  on  the  Iowa  school  of 
journalism  faculty.  It  consists  of  inter¬ 
views  in  which  the  investigator  goes 
through  a  newspaper,  column  by  column, 
with  a  reader  of  the  paper,  marking  each 
item  which  was  actually  read  in  that  issue. 

In  collecting  the  data,  readers  were 
grouped  into  classes  for  further  com¬ 
parison — business  and  professional,  sal¬ 
aried,  skilled,  unskilled,  young  people, 
and  farmer. 

The  most  interesting  facts  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  survey  are: 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  readers 
of  a  newspaper  read  at  least  once  edi¬ 
torial.  Sixty-one  percent  read  some¬ 
thing  on  the  editorial  page. 

One  out  of  every  21  persons  reading 
the  papers  reads  all  the  editorials. 

Length  apparently  has  little  influence 
on  whether  an  editorial  is  read. 

Subject  matter  seems  to  make  little 
difference  in  the  reader  interest,  at  least 
under  present  conditions  of  handling  edi¬ 
torials.  With  only  two  or  three  words 
for  a  head,  the  reader  can  scarcely  con¬ 
ceive  what  type  of  an  editorial  may 
follow. 

The  average  number  of  editorials  read 
by  each  person  who  reads  any  is  2.9. 
The  number  read  varies  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  the  number  of  edi- 
toriails  printed  in  the  papers. 

Women  read  fewer  editorials  than 
men  but  women  in  the  middle  class  are 
the  greatest  readers  of  editorial  features. 

The  editorial  page  cartoon  has  the 
highest  reader  interest  of  anything  on 
the  page — 37  per  cent. 

Features  on  the  editorial  page  seem  to 
have  reader  interest  in  proportion  as 
they  receive  good  iwsitions  and  headings. 

That  the  more  intelligent  classes  are 
greater  readers  of  editorials  and  that 
the  middle  classes  are  greater  readers 
of  the  editorial  page  features  is  clearly 
demonstrated. 

Men  are  more  interested  in  editorials 
than  women ;  of  the  men  23.4  per  cent 
read  one  editorial  or  more,  while  of  the 
women  only  17.7  per  cent  are  interested. 

The  figures  from  the  three  papers  in¬ 
dicate  that  content  plays  but  a  small  part 
in  determining  interest.  Mr.  Gray  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  the  editor  wrote  better  edi¬ 
torials  the  group  interest  would  prob¬ 
ably  show  no  very  immediate  gain.  For 
the  editorials  to  gain  more  readers  the 
methods  used  with  news  must  be  em¬ 
ployed — position,  display,  typography, 
pictures  and  promotion. 

If  the  editor  is  serious  in  attemtping 
to  gain  a  larger  audience  for  the  editor¬ 
ials  he  will  give  them  a  preferred  posi¬ 
tion  in  his  paper. 


fighting  slot  machines 

.  The  IVorcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post 
IS  conducting  a  campaign  against  the 
operation  of  slot  machines  in  the  city. 


WINS  $47,000  AWARD 

Superior  Judge  Joseph  S.  Jenckes  on 
Feb.  17  awarded  Mrs.  C.  H.  Akers, 
widow  of  the  late  Charles  H.  Akers, 
former  publisher  of  the  Phoenix  Ari¬ 
zona  Gazette,  two  judgments  amounting 
to  more  than  ^7,000.  The  suit,  filed 
against  the  Arizona  Gazette  company, 
alleged  breach  of  contract  in  the  case 
of  two  contracts  between  Mrs.  Akers 
and  the  company.  One  of  the  suits  in¬ 
volved  a  stock  sale  and  the  second,  a 
mortgage  on  the  Akers  home  in 
Phoenix. 


HELD  FOR  LIBEL 

Harold  Birkeland,  publisher  of  a  paper 
entitled  The  Beacon,  and  J.  M.  Near, 
an  editor,  jointly  indicted  by  the  Hen¬ 
nepin  county,  Minneapolis,  grand  jury 
on  a  charge  of  criminally  libeling  Frank 
W.  Brunskill,  former  chief  of  police, 
have  surrendered  to  the  sheriff  and 
pleaded  not  guilty  upon  arraignment. 
Ivach  furnished  $1,000  bail. 


COLLECTOR  FATALLY  STABBED 

W.  Y.  Adkisson,  agent  for  the  Denver 
Post  at  Longmont,  Col.,  was  stabbed  to 
death  Feb.  10  while  attempting  to  col¬ 
lect  for  papers  he  had  delivered.  Clay¬ 
ton  Upton,  contractor,  was  arrested. 
The  killing  occurred  at  Upton’s  home. 


PAPER  STOCKS  RISE  IN 
MONTREAL 


Rumors  of  Mergers  and  Agreements 
Between  International  and  Cana¬ 
dians  Follow  Increase  of 
Stock  Prices 


.\  rise  in  paper  stock  prices  on  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange  early  this 
week  was  followed  by  rumors  of  mergers 
and  amalgamations  between  Canadian 
pulp  companies  and  possible  agreements 
between  the  Canadian  mills  and  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  settling  the  dis¬ 
pute  over  the  raise  in  newsprint  prices. 

Interviewed  by  a  correspondent  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  George  McKee, 
president  of  Canada  Power  and  Paper 
Company,  declared  no  definite  moves  are 
indicated  by  the  stock  price  increases. 

“Of  course,  as  you  know,”  he  said, 
“these  things  are  always  more  or  less 
on  the  go,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
thing  definite  that  has  taken  place  lately. 
There  is  nothing  definite  that  could  be 
reported  regarding  any  phase  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.” 

Others  in  close  touch  with  newsprint 
advanced  the  theory  that  Canadian  in¬ 
vestors  may  be  returning  to  the  belief 
that  the  I^minion’s  paper  industry  is 


fundamentally  sound  and  will  pull 
through  its  difficulties  if  given  enough 
time. 

Indications  that  European  newsprint 
manufacturers  are  seeking  means  of 
obtaining  the  aid  of  American  interests 
in  developing  their  industry  were  seen 
this  week  in  a  meeting  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  leading  Swedish,  Finnish, 
Norwegian,  German  and  Central  Euro¬ 
pean  millers  in  Hamburg,  Germany.  It 
was  understood  that  possibilities  of 
obtaining  American  aid  were  discussed. 
Finland  was  represented  by  M.  von 
Frenckell  and  M.  Ahlman,  and  Sweden 
by  Mr.  von  W'ollenberg  and  Frederic 
.lalin. 


GIVING  SALES  LECTURES 

James  G.  Lewis,  merchandising  and 
advertising  expert  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  is  giving  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  to  merchants  in  various  cities  where 
these  newspapers  are  located  on  “Where 
Selling  Should  Stop.”  In  each  city  he 
visits  Mr.  Lewis  also  talks  to  the  staffs 
of  the  ItKal  Scripps-Howard  paper. 


FILES  $25,000  SUIT 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  is  defend¬ 
ant  in  a  $25,000  libel  suit  filed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Tetrick  of  Tulsa  who  claims  that 
the  newspaper  misrepresented  facts  in  a 
divorce  suit  in  which  he  was  involved. 


B  LAC  K^WH  ITE 

Contrast  [  ^]JiIatrijc 

**Corttrast  ProxticCes  y  visibility*^ 

JVhat  are  your 
Error  Costs  in  the 
Composing  Room? 

DO  YOU  KNOW?  Few  publishers  do.  Errors 
are  taken  for  granted  ...  a  necessary  evil! 

But  are  they? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  save  25%  of  all  the  errors  • 
now  made  on  your  composing  machines  —  with 
the  attending  saving  of  reading,  handling  and 
correction  time? 

That  is  what  the  BLACK  &  WHITE  CONTRAST 
MATRIX  will  do  —  and  guarantee  to  do. 

Write  for  complete  information — or,  better 
still,  ask  us  to  come  into  your  plant  and  prove 
to  you  that  we  can  save  25%  of  all  the  errors 
you  are  now'  making. 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

(Sole  Licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Black  6r  White  Patents  No.  1466437,  held  valid  by  U.  S. 

District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Neiv  York.  Infringers  v'ill  be  vigorously  prosecuted.) 

33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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I.N.S.  FOREIGN  CHIEFS  CONFER 


H.  C.  Montee,  director  of  International  News  Service  foreign  service,  photo* 
graphed  in  his  New  York  oflBce  this  week  while  outlining  plans  for  the  expan* 
sion  of  the  foreign  service  to  Dan  Carey,  left.  South  American  representative 
stationed  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Otto  D.  Tolischus,  right.  Central  European 
manager,  with  o£Bces  in  Berlin. 


HEADS  PAPER  COMPANY 


FREELANCE  FEATURES 
FLOOD  N.  Y.  MARKET 

Parade  of  Newspaper  Men  With 
Special  Articles  to  Sell  Attributed 
bp  Lee  B.  Wood  of  Telepram  to 
Scarcity  of  Jobs 


The  scarcity  of  newspaper  jobs  in 
New  York  has  turned  the  thoughts  and 
energies  of  a  great  number  of  jobless 
journalists  to  free  lance  work.  This  is 
indicated  in  the  constant  stream  of  writ¬ 
ers  invading  the  city  room  to  peddle  spe¬ 
cial  features,  according  to  Lee  B.  Wood, 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram. 

“More  people  are  trying  to  sell  fea¬ 
tures  now  than  ever  before,”  he  declared. 
“Lots  of  regular  newspaper  men  and 
women  come  in  here  every  day  with 
special  articles.  Unfort^ately  they 
can’t  do  much  business  with  the  Tele¬ 
gram  because  we  develop  all  our  fea¬ 
tures  from  the  inside.  The  situation  in 
New  York  seems  to  have  driven  a  lot  of 
newspaper  people  to  free  lancing.” 

An  odd  an'^ie  of  the  free  lance  flood, 
Mr.  Wood  said,  is  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  clergymen  desirous  of  selling 
sermons  and  articles  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects. 

“I  suppose  when  thev  deliver  a  good 
sermon  someone  tells  them  they  ought 
to  sell  it  to  a  newspaper,”  Mr.  Wood 
commented. 


TO  OPEN  NEW  MILL 

New  Brunswick  International  Paper 
Company’s  first  newsprint  mill  in  New 
Bnmswick  at  Dalhousie,  on  Bay  Chaleur 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Restigouche  River, 
will  be  formally  opened  on  Friday,  March 
14.  The  mill  with  four  machines  having 
a  capacity  of  550  tons  of  newsprint  per 
day,  is  the  largest  in  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Canada.  Two  machines,  with 
a  capacity  of  250  tons  a  day,  now  are 
installed,  and  two  additional  machines 
will  be  set  up  during  the  summer. 


Col.  McCormick  of  Cbicago  Tribune 
Elected  Ontario  President 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  last 
week  was  elected  persident  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Paper  Company  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  that  company 
and  the  Tonawanda  Paper  Company.  He 
succeeds  Warren  Curtis,  whose  death  left 
vacant  the  presidency  of  both  concerns. 
No  head  of  the  Tonawanda  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  chosen  until  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board.  Col.  McCormick  will 
also  continue  as  treasurer  of  the  Ontario 
Paper  Company. 

Michael  Derrico  was  elected  second 
vice-president  of  the  Tonawanda  concern 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  mill  at  North 
Tonawanda.  Captain  Arthur  Schmon 
continues  as  second  vice-president  of  the 
Ontario  Paper  Company,  in  charge  of 
the  operation  of  the  Thorold  mill.  W.  E. 


Macfarlane,  business  manager  of  the 
Tribune,  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
two  companies  to  succeed  Mr.  Curtis. 


GOUDY  ADDRESSES  CLUB 


Famous  Type  Designer  Attacks  Prera- 
lence  of  Norel  Faces 

Frederick  W.  Goudy,  who  has  de¬ 
signed  nearly  60  original  type  faces  in 
use  by  virtually  every  newspaper  and 
other  publication  in  the  English-speaking 
cwntries,  spoke  on  “Art  in  Type  De¬ 
sign”  last  week  before  the  Pittsburgh 
Advertising  Club. 

While  admitting  that  decorative  effect 
in  types  had  its  place  in  type  designing, 
Goudy  declared  that  the  use  of  that 
kind  of  type  was  strictly  limited,  and 
only  types  over  which  the  eye  could  run 
unimpeded  were  in  general  use.  He 
attacked  the  prevalence  of  “novel”  types 
whose  novelty  was  their  only  recom¬ 
mendation. 


PUBUSHERS  AIDING  STUDENTS 


Michigan  Dailies  Co-operating  Wift 
University  Journalism  School 

Approximately  two  hundred  editort 
and  publishers  of  Michigan  are  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  University  of  Michina 
in  a  three-fold  project  of  employing 
students  during  the  summer  vacation*, 
of  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  employment  bureau  for  gradu¬ 
ates,  and  of  promoting  a  publisher-stu¬ 
dent  meeting  in  the  spring  to  meet 
students  expecting  to  graduate  in  June. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  Club,  held  in  Ann  Arbw, 
plans  to  cooperate  in  the  placement  of 
journalism  students  during  the  summer 
months  were  made.  Several  editort 
have  agreed  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
work  on  the  staff  of  their  papers  to 
undergraduates  who  have  completed 
their  junior  year  at  the  University. 


SPORTS  WRITERS  ELECT 

Frank  J.  Hanlon,  managing  editor  of 
the  Waterloo  (la.)  Morning  Tribune, 
has  been  named  president  of  the  sports 
writers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Bas^ 
ball  League.  Other  officers  are  C  A 
Wilhelm,  Dubuque  Telegraph-HerM, 
vice-president;  E.  R.  Moore,  Waterloo 
Courier,  secretary;  and  John  O’Donnell, 
Davenport  Democrat,  treasurer. 


1829  NEWSPAPER  FOUND 

A  copy  of  the  Rockland  (N.Y.)  Co- 
cette,  dated  Nov.  26,  1829,  has  been  found 
by  a  resident  of  Haverstraw,  N.  Y, 
where  it  was  printed.  Although  the  paper 
is  discolored  with  age  its  contents  can 
be  easily  read,  it  was  stated. 


MUSSOLINI  WRITES  FOR  WORLD 

The  New  York  World  has  obtained  a 
review  of  Fascism  in  Italy  by  Benito 
Mussolini,  Italian  Dictator.  It  is  called 
“Seven  Years  of  Fascism”  and  will  be 
published  Sunday,  March  2. 


EASTON  News  Print  Cars  and  Track  Are  Recognized  as  the  Standard  Equipment  by  All 

Modern  News  Plants 

EASTON  MAKES  CARS  FOR  ALL  OTHER  INDUSTRIAL  PURPOSES 


EASTON,  PA. 


EASTON  CAR  «  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

10  EAST  40TH  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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1930  will  mean  most  to  those  who  have  most  to  offer! 

Every  newspaper  can  offer  more  to  their  advertisers  with 

BOURGE8  IMPROVED  ARTIST  SHADING  SHEETS  FOR  RENDAY  PROBLEMS 


Some  of  our  Newspaper  Clients  all  over  the  World  and  Date  of  their  First  Order 

.Ibany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Union..  8/9/21  Middletown  (N.  Y. )  Times-IIerald  1/10/27  Seattle  (Wa.sh.)  Pout  Intelli* 

lbauy(N.Y.)Knickerboeker  Press  2/20/26  Milwaukee  (\Vis.)  Journal .  2/4/26  gencer . . .  5/3/'26 

Ibany  (N.  Y.j  Evening  New-s. .  2/20/26  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel .  4/16/26  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Daily  News...  3/22/26 

llentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call..  12/9/26  Milwaukee  (Wisi.)  Wisconsin  News  3/5/26  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch l/9/'26 

.Itoona  (Pa.l  Tribune .  11/4/26  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal...  2/'26^''26  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  N.  W.  Com- 

.  .  "  ■■■  .  1/16/27  mercial  Bulletin . , .  4/16/28 

11/15/29  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star . .  3/5/26 

3/8/29  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald .  3/31/28 

1/19/28  Svracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal  Ameri- 

1/19/28  'can .  3/11/26 

3/10/27  Sugar  Land  (Te.\as)  Texas  Com¬ 
mercial  News _ '' .  10/25/29 

3/10/27  Tacoma  Park  (D.  C.)  Review  4 

5/9./27  Herald  . i . .  6/12/29 

2/4/26  Tampa  (Pla.)  Daily  Times _ _ _  12/13/26 

2/6^8  Tampa  (Kla.)  Tribune _ _  11/30/28 

7/2t/25  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade .  2/19/25 

Toledo  (Ohio)  News-Bee... .  2, '2/26 

5/13/27  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times. .  5/5/26 

Washington  (D.  C  )  Daily  News.  4/22/27 

5/3/27  Washington  (D.  C.)  The  Path- 

finder  * . . 

13^/27  WashiiiMin 

/  Washiumon 


4/19, '29 
5/5/27 
3/9/26 
5/28/26 
2/8/29 
11/5/29 
10/4/27 
11/23/28 
10/5/25 
11/7/25 
6/14/24 
6/14/24 
11/18/29 
9/14/27 
1/18/28 
4/21/26 


2/11/26 

7/23/27 

l/21/'27 

10/9/25 

11/14/27 

4/15/29 

11/5/27 

9/20/27 

3/29/27 

3/29/27 

11/4/26 


^•ew  Y/k^Y.)  ij^;.r:.... 

I  ,  •  •  •  •  •  . .  10/12/25 

Nei('.Toft''t'N.  Y.)  Evening  Post.  10/28/27 
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“ELMER  DIES,”  EDITOR’S 
MODEL  OBITUARY 


Old  Ohio  Newspaper  Man,  Who  Wrote 
Hi*  Own  Death  Notice  Three  Year* 
Aco,  Die* — Hi*  Comment  Wa* 
“Poor  Elmer” 


“Elmer  Bates  died.’’ 

That  sentence  scrawled  on  a  bit  of 
paper  was  held  up  by  Elmer  E.  Bates, 
newspaper  man  for  50  years,  for  the  in- 
sj^tion  of  his  office  mates  in  the  Paines- 
ville  (O.)  Lake  County  Herald  three 
years  ago. 

“It’s  a  good  story,”  Bates  said,  “but 
it’s  too  long.”  He  cut  the  sentence  to 
“Elmer  died.” 

“W'e  got  to  have  an  editorial  about 
this  fellow — can’t  afford  to  offend  his 
folks,”  continued  Bates  who  then 
scrawled  a  note  to  printers — “folio-edi¬ 
torial  head,”  in  large  letters,  while  be¬ 
neath  were  the  words,  “Poor  Elmer.” 

Bates  died  Feb.  18.  The  thin  little 
editor  was  known  as  the  “Little  Old 
Man.”  He  was  probably  known  person¬ 
ally  to  more  people  than  any  other  per¬ 
son  in  Lake  county  and  his  name  is  a 
familiar  one  to  readers  of  sporting  news. 
For  20  years  he  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press.  When  he  died  he  was 
editor  of  the  Madison  (O.)  Nervs  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Lake  County  Re¬ 
publican-Herald. 

Among  his  intimate  friends  was  the 
late  Ambassador  Myron  T.  Herrick. 
Their  friendship  began  when  Herrick 
was  a  Cleveland  councilman  and  Bates 
was  city  hall  reporter  for  the  Press. 

Another  of  Bates’  friends  was  Mark 
A.  Hanna. 

On  one  occasion  Bates  went  to  Forest 
Hill,  the  Cleveland  country  estate  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  All  other  reporters 
on  the  same  mission  were  directed  to 
leave  the  grounds.  Bates  did  not  ask 
permission  to  enter  the  grounds  but 
walked  through  the  massive  guarded 
gateway,  found  the  oil  magnate  out 
walking,  confessed  his  predicament  and 
went  away  with  an  interview.  Rocke¬ 
feller  also  gave  Rates  a  paper  vest,  say¬ 
ing  he  also  used  one  to  “keep  out  the 
cold.” 

Bates  retired  from  the  Press  in  1911 
and  went  to  editing  country  newspapers. 


JOHN  S.  DELLINGER 


Publi*her  of  A*toria  (Ore.)  A*torian 
Die*  of  Heart  Attack 

John  S.  Dellinger,  63,  publisher  since 
1903  of  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Morning  As- 
torian,  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  Feb. 
23  at  Dellmoor,  his  country  home.  He 
had  been  in  apparent  good  health  and 
had  recently  returned  from  a  vacation 
in  California.  He  founded  the  Arlington 
(Neb.)  Enterprise  in  the  early  eighties 
and  after  that  engaged  in  many  news¬ 
paper  enterprises,  publishing  the  Scrib¬ 
ner  (la.)  News,  Valentine  (Neb.)  Re¬ 
publican,  Freemont  Journal,  Hooper  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Broken  Bow  Statesman,  Mason 
City  Transcript  and  the  Anselmo  Argus. 

Mr.  Dellinger  had  been  associated  with 
Oregon  newspapers  since  1801  and  was 
one  of  the  best  known  publishers  in  the 
state.  In  1898  he  shipped  a  complete 
newspaper  plant  to  Skagway,  Alaska, 
where  the  Morning  Alaskan,  the  first 
daily  in  the  territory,  was  published  by 
an  associate. 


GEORGE  W.  RITCHIE 

George  Wharton  Ritchie,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal  since  April  1,  1928  and  for  a 
number  of  years  advertising  manager 
of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
died  Feb.  20  in  a  Knoxville  hospital. 
His  death  was  attributed  to  apoplexy. 


WALTON  PETEET 

Walton  Peteet,  for  many  years  active 
in  farm  organizations,  and  former  Texas 
newspaper  man,  died  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Feb.  22.  He  was  city  editor  of 
the  San  Antonio  Express  in  1895  and  also 
served  with  the  Fort  Worth  Record  and 
the  Waco  News  He  moved  to  Birming¬ 
ham  from  Washington  two  years  ago. 


(ibituart) 


TOHN  GRANT  DATER,  68,  former 
J  financial  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York 
Feb.  24.  Mr.  Dater,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  a  bond  broker,  was  with  the 
Herald  15  years  and  later  was  with  the 
Neio  York  Times. 

Mich.^el  McAleer,  50,  New  York 
County  Supreme  Court  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  the  New 
York  American,  was  found  dead  of  gas 
poisoning  in  his  home  in  Rockaway 
Beach  Feb.  24.  A  gas  water  heater  had 
boiled  over  and  the  fumes  filled  the 
house  as  McAleer  slept. 

F.  V.  B.  Laird,  a  veteran  newspaper 
man  of  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  died 
at  his  home  in  Greensburg,  Feb.  21,  aged 
89  years.  Mr.  Laird,  with  his  brother, 
the  late  Major  James  M.  Laird,  pub¬ 
lished  the  Pennsykania  Argus  from 
1887  when  their  father,  John  M.  Laird, 
died,  to  1914. 

Samuel  T.  Barnes,  50,  manager  of 
the  classified  advertising  department  of 
the  iMfayctte  (Ind.)  Journal  dr  Courier, 
died  recently  of  acute  indigestion. 

Nelson  Baldwin,  84,  pioneer  Erie, 
Pa.,  newspaper  man,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  Feb.  16.  Mr.  Baldwin  began 
newspaper  work  on  the  old  Erie  Dis¬ 
patch  as  foreman  of  the  composing  room, 
and  later  became  editor  of  the  Erie 
Herald.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Erie  Times  for  nearly  20  years,  retiring 
two  years  ago. 

H.arry  Randolph,  corresiiondent  for 
.several  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  Val¬ 
ley  and  Nevada  newspapers,  died  Feb. 
12  at  Angels  Camp,  Cal.  Death  resulted 
from  a  brain  hemorrhage. 

Mrs.  C.  Locke  Curtis,  65,  wife  of 
C.  Locke  Curtis,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Toledo  Times  and  former  city  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  died  last  week. 

Max  Boehm,  for  30  years  secretary 
of  the  San  Franci.sco  New.spaper  Car¬ 
riers’  Association,  died  recently  in  his 
82nd  year.  He  had  lived  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  75  years. 

Frederick  W.  Kendrick,  53,  employed 
as  promotion  agent  for  many  years  in 
the  circulation  department  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler,  died  last  week  follow¬ 
ing  an  operation. 

Miss  Miriam  Elizabeth  Mouat,  34, 
assistant  society  editor  of  the  New  Brit¬ 
ain  (Conn.)  Herald,  died  at  New  Brit¬ 
ain  General  Hospital  Feb.  18,  after  two 
days’  illness. 

John  Steven  McGowan,  37,  for  17 
years  with  composing  room  staff  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  died  Feb.  19  after 
a  brief  illness. 

Hugh  F.  E.  Farrell,  75,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening 
Nett'S,  died  at  the  home  of  his  cousin 
in  that  city  last  week.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  with  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Bo.ston  Herald,  Boston  Globe,  Boston 
Post.  Lynn  Bee,  Fitchburg  Mail  and 
the  Lynn  Item. 

John  M.  Himmei.man,  an  employe  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  for 
the  last  28  years,  died  Feb.  22  at  his 
home. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Powell,  75,  died  at 
Scranton  recently.  She  was  the  mother 
of  B.  B.  Powell,  city  edffor  of  the 
Scranton  Republican. 

Michael  M.  Nash,  77,  for  40  years 
a  printer  for  the  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal,  died  Feb.  17.  He  belonged  to 
the  Typographical  Union  58  years  and 
set  type  by  hand  on  the  New  York 
,Tribune  when  Greeley  was  editor. 

S.  R.  Heixmir,  traveling  representa¬ 
tive  of  Foley  &  Co.,  Chicago,  died  sud¬ 
denly,  Feb.  18,  while  witnessing  a  prize 
fight  in  Jacksonville,  Fla, 

Captain  Clarence  R.  McMichael,  .'<8, 
head  proofreader  of  the  Buffalo  Times, 
was  stricken  with  aiioplexy  while  at  work 
on  Feb.  19,  and  died  a  few  hours  later  in 
a  Buffalo  hospital.  He  saw  service  over¬ 
seas  as  captain  in  the  74th  infantry.  Full 
military  honors  were  accorded  Captain 
McMichael  prior  to  cremation. 


Morton  E.  Culver,  proofreader  on  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  died  of 
cancer  last  week  after  a  long  illness.  He 
had  been  an  employe  of  the  Herald  and 
Examiner  since  its  first  issue. 

Mrs.  Mary  Strong  Beckwith,  53, 
head  of  the  proof  department  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  died  Feb. 
19  in  New  Haven.  She  had  been  a 
member  of  the  staff  for  14  years  and  at 
one  time  was  society  editor.  Mrs.  Beck¬ 
with  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Qyde  Beck¬ 
with,  formerly  city  editor  of  the  New 
Haven  Register  and  later  telegraph  etli- 
tor  of  the  Waierbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can. 

Hayes  S.  Perry,  55,  for  the  past  three 
years  with  the  Jacksonville  Florida 
Times-Union,  died  Feb.  19. 

N.  R.  Webster,  67,  editor  of  the 
Paulding  (O.)  Democrat,  died  at  his 
home  in  Paulding  this  week. 

John  M.  Mulford,  70,  former  editor 
of  the  Ixbanon  (O.)  Star,  died  this  week 
at  his  home  in  Cincinnati. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  M.  Russe;ll,  wife  of 
Harold  E.  Russell,  sport  cartoonist  of 
the  Cincinnati  Fttguircr,  died  at  her  home 
in  Cincinnati  this  week. 


FORMER  CORRESPONDENT  DIES 

hVederick  A.  Johnson,  for  many  years 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and 
other  northwestern  newspapers,  and 
father-in-law  of  James  L.  Wright,  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  died  at  his  home  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Feh.  23.  He  was  71  years  old. 
He  was  born  in  Columbus,  Wis.,  and 
was  chief  clerk  of  the  Minnesota  legisla¬ 
ture  before  going  to  Washington.  He 
left  the  newspaper  profession  some  years 
ago. 


GARRETT  B.  KIP 

Garrett  B.  Kip,  member  of  Evans, 
Kip  &  Hackett,  Inc.,  New  York  Adver¬ 
tising  agency,  died  unexpecterlly  on 
Sunday  evening,  Feb.  23.  Mr.  Kip,  who 
was  52  years  old,  became  treasurer  of 
Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett  in  1924  after 
having  been  associated  with  the  firm  for 
three  years.  Previously  he  was  for 
many  years  with  various  banking  firms 
in  Wall  Street  as  director  and  treasurer. 


NELSON  BALDWIN 

Nelson  Baldwin,  former  editor  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Herald,  and  more  recently 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Erie  Times, 
died  last  week  in  his  home  in  that  city 
following  an  illness  of  two  years.  Mr. 
Baldwin  retired  after  20  years  of  service 
on  the  Times  staff  when  his  health  be¬ 
gan  to  fail.  His  wife  and  seven  children 
survive. 


EDWARD  C.  EASTON 


Philadelphia  Inquirer**  Wa*hingtoii 
Chief  Die*  Suddenly 

Edward  C.  Easton,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  died  at  Sibley  Hospital,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Feb.  22.  He  was  buried  in  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  Va., 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  Easton  who  was  61  years  old  died 
suddenly.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
about  two  weeks  ago  for  an  operation  and 
appeared  to  be  on  the  road  to  recovery 
when  he  suffered  a  relapse. 

He  was  born  in  Sinking  Springs,  0., 
and  received  his  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ohio.  For  years  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  profession  he  was  a 
student  of  the  science  of  weather  fore¬ 
casting.  His  first  newspaper  work  was 
as  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Washington 
Post,  a  position  he  held  for  a  decade 
During  the  early  days  of  the  World  War 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Inquirer.  In 
the  same  period  he  was  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  Leslie’s  Weekly,  the  Manu¬ 
facturer's  Record,  the  Boston  News 
Bureau  and  other  publications. 

His  column  “Behind  the  Scenes  in  the 
National  Capital”  was  well-known. 

An  official  representation  from  the 
National  Press  Club  attended  the  funeral, 
and  the  pall  bearers  were  newspaper 
men  who  were  identified  with  Mr. 
Easton  over  a  term  of  years. 

The  active  pall  bearers  were  William 
L.  Rruckart,  Samuel  W.  Bell,  Carl  D. 
Ruth,  Hal  H.  Smith,  Roy  G.  Richard¬ 
son  and  Paul  J.  McGahan. 


E.  N.  VALLANDIGHAM 

Edward  Noble  Vallandigham,  75,  au¬ 
thor  and  former  newspaper  man,  died  in 
Seville,  Spain,  Jan.  23.  Mr.  Vallandig¬ 
ham  worked  on  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Every  Evening  and  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  and  later  became  an  editorial 
w'riter  for  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
the  old  Netv  York  Sun.  His  writings 
covered  many  subjects.  He  contributed 
regularly  to  many  newspapers.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Boston  Herald  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 


ATTACKS  BOROUGH  PRESIDENT 

William  F.  Hofmann,  publisher  of  the 
Long  Iskmd  Daily  Press.  Jamaica,  N.  Y., 
is  utilizing  daily  a  double-column  space, 
ten  inches  deep,  front  page,  to  criticism 
of  George  U.  Harvey,  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Queens,  who  seeks  to  aban¬ 
don  plans  for  a  $5,000,000  civil  courts 
building  in  Jamaica  and  replace  it  with 
a  community  center,  also  housing  the 
civil  court  and  costing  $8,000,000  in 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  three  miles  from 
Jamaica. 


F*4420 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  gas  pots, 
all  models  (except  42  em)  .  .  .  ^40.00 

F-4422 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  electric 
pots,  all  models  (except  42  em)  .  ^40.00 

(Alt  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
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Easily  installed  on  any  Linotype.  Keeps  metal  at 
even  temperature.  Can’t  feed  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  Requires  little  attention. 


Order  from  the  Nearest  Agency 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  Nev  York 

San  F«ancisco  Chicago  New  Ouleans 

Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toiionto  2 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  IVorW 


Linotyped  in  Paist  eetra  bold  and  the  cloisten  family 
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NEW  ENGLAND  Sets  the  Pace 
In  Life  Insurance  Sales 

JT  IS  FITTING  that  New  England,  the  pioneer  in  the  American  Insur¬ 
ance  field  should  set  the  pace  in  the  tremendous  expansion  of  this 
form  of  thrift.  In  1921,  $365,655,000  of  new  insurance  was  sold  in  New 
England  by  companies  representing  80%  of  the  total  sales.  In  1928, 
this  amount  reached  $670,639,000,  an  increase  of  more  than  83%  in 
eight  years. 

In  per  capita  life  insurance  sales.  New  England  has  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  In  1921,  per  capita 
sales  in  New  England  were  $48.54  and  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
$47.31.  In  1928,  these  figures  had  increased  to  $81.03  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  $74.46  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  advance  in  life 
insurance  protection  is  typical  of  the  New  England  attitude  toward 
thrift  and  forethought,  not  only  in  personal  affairs  but  in  matters  of 
business  as  well. 

Life  Insurance  is  always  a  good  index,  designating  the  char¬ 
acteristics  and  habits  of  people.  In  New  England  it  is  conclusively 
shown  that  not  only  are  they  a  thrifty  class,  but  they  have  money 
—  and  wherever  there  is  money  there  is  buying  power. 

The  national  advertiser  who  comes  to  New  England  with  a 
carefully  planned  campaign  of  advertising  for  the  daily  newspapers 
need  not  worry  about  results,  provided  however,  his  product  has 
merit  and  utility. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Population.  3,852,356 
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CONNECTICUT— PopuUtion,  1,380.631 
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RHODE  ISLAND — Population,  604,397 
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VERMONT— PopuUtion,  352,428 


•Barre  Times . 
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fBrattleboro  Reformer  . . . 
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*A.  B.  C.  Publisberi’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
tCovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 

(B) Combination  rata  Daily  Journal  and  Eye.  Bulletin, 
(e)  CombiiutioB  rate  with  ETe.-AmericaB. 
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NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  OCCUPIES  NEW  $10,000,000  SKYSCRAPER  PLANT 


A  view  of  the  presgroom  ghows  long  line  of  pregs  units.  Thirty-gix  are  in 
place,  set  in  two  lineg  of  18  each. 


The  advertiging  copy  marking  degk  in  the  compoging  room.  Here  local  copy 
ig  read,  corrected  and  prepared  for  speedy  handling  by  the  printers. 


(Continued  from  page  11) 
makes  possible  the  sending  of  duplicate 
copies  of  advertisements  to  the  engrav¬ 
ing  and  composing  rooms  at  the  same 
time.  While  cuts  are  being  made  type 
may  be  set  exact  size  from  one  of  the 
photostats.  The  publication  desk  is 
made  responsible  for  local  advertising 
cuts  by  location  of  the  mat  and  cut 
files  next  to  this  department. 

Valuable  time  is  saved  on  handling 
late  advertising  copy  through  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  this  sixth  floor  lay-out 
with  the  composing  room  bordering  on 
the  copy  receiving  department.  Thirty 
linotypes  are  now  in  operation  here  and 
room  for  the  erection  of  12  more  is 
provided.  Two  new  electric  Elrod 
Casters  were  installed  before  the  tabloid 
moved  uptown  and  13  specially  designed 
Berry-Mingle  make-up  tables  replaced 
the  old  ones.  These  new  tables  are 
marked  by  the  absence  of  all  over -head 
accessory  racks.  Slugs,  leads,  and  rules 
are  kept  in  spaces  below  the  working 
level.  The  composing  room  extends 
across  the  width  of  the  “L”  and  the 
light  coming  through  great  plate-glass 
windows  is  supplement^  by  banks  of 
Cooper-Hewitt  daylight  lamps.  Sev¬ 
eral  departures  in  composing  room 
equipment  are  evident  in  the  News 
plant.  The  most  novel  of  these  is  a 
copy-marking  desk  resembling  a  reg¬ 
ular  editorial  copy  desk.  It  is  located 
near  the  ad  foreman’s  table  and  is  used 
for  marking  type  and  layo'ut  indications 
on  advertising  copy.  Due  to  the  nature 
of  much  of  the  News’  local  copy.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  was  told,  this  service 
is  indispensable.  From  six  to  twelve 
markers  are  on  duty  at  one  time.  The 
head  marker  sits  in  the  center  and 
passes  out  copy  much  as  the  head  of  a 
city  room  copy  desk.  The  second  in¬ 
teresting  arrangement  is  the  location  of 
a  telegraph  instrument  on  the  compos¬ 
ing  floor  for  receiving  late  racing  and 
sport  results  and  late  news  flashes. 

Among  new  equipment  added  in  the 
42nd  street  plant  are  four  Ludlow  ma¬ 
chines  and  12  Smouse  adjustable  trans¬ 
fer  trucks  for  carrying  forms  to  the 
moulding  machines.  These  machines, 
one  of  which  is  a  new  Giant  Goss 
Moulder,  are  stationed  at  the  south  side 
of  the  department.  A  Hoe  flat  casting 
machine,  an  Alfred  W.  Channing  lino¬ 
type  metal  pot  and  a  Goss  metal  pot  for 
the  flat  caster  were  also  installed.  Au¬ 
tomatic  ventilation  carries  off  all  fumes 
from  all  mechanical  departments.  A.  C. 
Smith,  foreman  of  the  composing  room, 
has  a  private  office  on  this  floor. 

The  News’  race  against  time  is  aided 
in  the  photo-engraving  department,  also 
on  the  sixth  floor,  by  a  circular  routing 
of  copy.  Four  cameras  are  used  for  re¬ 
ducing  or  enlarging  copy.  Six  special 
developing  rooms  are  arranged  in  a 
curved  row  and  a  copy  table  along  the 
outer  wall  receives  plates  through  slots 
from  each  room.  This  department  is 


also  equipped  with  a  Powers  Roll  Film 
Camera.  Two  stripping-in  tables  are 
nlaced  in  back  of  the  copy  table  and  plates 
follow  a  direct  line  through  the  whirler 
dryers  and  powdering  tables  to  the  proof 
press.  The  etching  machines  are  en¬ 
closed  in  a  glass-partitioned  room  and  the 
glass  washing  apparatus  is  also  housed  in 
a  glass-enclosed  booth.  The  engraving  de¬ 
partment  floor  and  sinks  are  constructed 
of  .'\lberene  stone,  and  the  entire  sixth 
floor  is  equipped  with  a  sound-deadening 
ceiling. 

Separate  locker  and  wash  rooms  are 
provided  for  each  mechanical  department. 

Extensive  facilities  are  provided  for 
the  mechanical  employes  with  a  hattei^ 
of  Bradley  Wash  Fountains  located  in 
all  locker  rooms. 

The  fifth  floor  is  reserved  entirely  for 
paiK*r  storage.  Here  8.440  tons  can  be 
stored.  Rolls  are  delivered  at  street  level, 
conveyed  on  a  gravity-roller  track  to  a 
special  elevator  which  lifts  them  to  their 
storage  space.  Here  they  are  carried  on 
Yale  &  Towne  Hi-lift  trucks  to  their 
proper  places.  These  trucks  lift  the 
rolls  to  a  three-high  tier  themselves.  A 
second  elevator  drops  the  paper  down  to 
the  reel  room.  Together  with  space 
available  on  other  floors  30,000  square 
feet  can  be  devoted  to  paper  storage. 
The  fourth  floor  at  present  has  been 
leased  for  a  short  term  to  the  Museum 
of  Peaceful  Arts,  but  will  be  used,  when 
needed  for  expansion  of  the  News  plant. 

The  huge  pressroom  with  space  for 
76  units  of  straightline  presses,  36  of 
which  are  already  installed,  is  housed  in 
the  extra-sized  third  floor.  This  room  is 
24  feet  high  and  has  an  area  of  30,458 
square  feet.  These  measurements  do  not 
include  the  reel  room  on  the  second  floor 
which  is  eight  feet  from  floor  to  press 
level.  A  visitors’  gallery  extends  along 
the  south  of  the  pressroom  and  at  the 
east  end  on  a  glass-enclosed  gallery  is 
the  control  room. 

W.  A.  Herlihy,  pressroom  foreman, 
has  a  private  office  on  the  41st  street  side. 
A  special  entrance  and  platform  leading 
to  the  presses  was  built  from  the  main 
office  building  entrance  to  the  pressroom 
to  permit  employes  to  enter  bv  the  42nd 
street  entrance.  At  one  end  of  the  press¬ 
room,  on  the  gallerv  level,  is  a  fully 
equipped  machine  shop.  Cylinders  and 
press  parts  are  carried  to  this  shop  by 
an  overhead  crane  system. 

The  stereotype  department  with  two 
new  double  Automatic  Wood  Autoplate 
machines,  stretches  in  ample  space  along 
the  south  side  of  the  presses.  It  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  steel  wall  through  which  de¬ 
livery  chutes  extend  from  the  shavers  to 
connect  with  a  Lamson  plate  conveyor 
which  carries  them  to  the  press  units. 
The  upper  half  of  the  wall,  along  the 
visitors’  gallery  is  a  glass  partition.  The 
west  end  of  the  pressroom  will  be  used 
for  paper  storage  until  press  expansion 
is  begun. 

Two  chutes  carry  mats  down  from  the 


sixth  floor.  One  of  these  goes  directly 
to  the  stereotype  room  and  the  other 
terminates  at  the  first  floor  truck  plat¬ 
form  where  mats  are  loaded  for  delivery 
to  the  Brooklyn  plant. 

The  circulation  department  occupies 
the  street  level  floor  with  a  huge  mail 
and  delivery  room  taking  most  of  the 
space.  Delivery  trucks  back  up  to  an 
enclosed  platform  on  the  41st  street  side 
and  a  ramp  entering  the  building  allows 
cars  to  drive  directly  into  the  basement 
to  deliver  material  or  receive  papers  in 
rush  times.  Four  Qine  paper  drops 
bring  bundles  down  from  the  presses  at 
the  rate  of  12  loads  a  minute.  Two  of 
these  drops  are  double  track  machines. 
They  are  all  equipped  with  automatic 
brakes  permitting  a  rapid  drop  without  a 
jarring  bounce  at  the  bottom.  Instead 
of  carrying  paper  bundles  by  hand  to 
the  trucks  they  are  conveyed  on  portable 
bundling  tables.  Fifty  of  these  were 
supplied  by  the  Jampole  Company. 

The  circulation  accounting  offices  are 
on  the  41st  street  side,  and  private  offices 
are  provided  on  this  floor  for  James  S. 
Suljivan,  circulation  manager ;  Sam 
Steiger,  delivei^  room  foreman ;  Charles 
Gallagher,  mail  room  foreman;  James 
Brown,  traffic  manager. 

The  lobby  of  the  main  office  building, 
not  yet  completed,  will  be  finished  in 
black  glass.  A  feature  of  this  entrance 
will  be  a  large  globe  sunk  in  the  center 
of  the  floor.  This  will  revolve  contin¬ 
ually  while  lights  play  on  it  from  all 
sides.  Work  on  the  lobby  is  expected 
to  be  finished  about  May  1. 

Lockwood  Green  Engineers,  Inc., 
planned  the  newspaper  section  of  the 
building  and  John  M.  Howells  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Hood,  associated  architects  of 
Hood,  Godley  &  Fouilhoux,  designed  the 
building  proper.  The  construction  work 
was  done  by  Hageman-Harris  Company, 

Tnc.  _ 

PHOENIX  DAILY  BROADCASTING 

The  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republican  and 
the  Electrical  Equipment  Company  of 
Phoenix,  introduced  to  radio  listeners  a 
varied  musical  program  from  a  new 
station  KTAR  on  the  evening  of  Satur¬ 
day,  Feb.  15.  This  newest  broadcasting 
station  is  located  in  one  of  the  upper 
floors  of  the  Dwght  B.  Heard  building 
in  Phoenix.  The  Arizona  Republican 
will  broadcast  news  events  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Speakers  on  the  first  pro¬ 
gram  included  Charles  A.  Stauffer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Republican,  and  John  C. 
Phillips,  Governor  of  Arizona. 

ICE  FIRMS  TO  ADVERTISE 

The  Refrigeration  Institute,  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  ice  companies  of  Los  Angeles 
and  its  environs,  is  to  conduct  a  co¬ 
operative  advertising  campaign  for  not 
only  ice  but  ice-boxes,  the  companies 
having  grouped  together  to  buy  ice¬ 
boxes  for  sale  through  their  own  forces. 
Logan  &  Stebbins,  Los  Angeles  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  is  handling  the  campaign. 


IDEAS  GREATEST  FORCE 
IN  ADVERTISING 

They  Make  the  Sale*  While  Words, 

Pictures  and  Space  Form  Vehicle 
to  Attract  Attention,  Says 
Updegraff 

“Selling  is  done  with  ideas.  We  may 
use  words,  pictures,  space  as  the  vehicle, 
color  to  attract  attention,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  selling  is  accom- 
plbhed  by  the  idea,’’  said  Robert  R 
Updegraff,  business  counselor  of  New 
York,  in  a  talk  before  the  Chicago  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising  Institute  sponsored  by 
the  Chicago  Ei’ening  American. 

“The  job  of  advertising  involves  the 
idea  of  an  argument  overbalancing  that 
of  your  competitor,”  he  declared,  and 
submitted  ten  ways  to  be  appli^  as 
yard-sticks  in  digging  out  the  big  idea. 
They  follow: 

“By  checking  over  the  things  that  your 
product  will  do  which  others  will  not  do. 

“By  checking  over  the  things  you 
product  will  not  do  which  your  competi¬ 
tors’  product  will  do. 

“The  inherent  quality  of  your  product 

“Uses  of  your  product. 

“Service  to  the  user  or  the  public. 

“Get  out  and  investigate. 

“Thinking  past  your  product  into  the 
experience  of  the  buyer. 

“Sweating  over  your  product. 

“Adding  something  to  your  product 
that  will  attract  attention  to  it. 

“Watch  what  is  happening !  In  the 
news  of  life  you’ll  find  advertising  ideas 
all  around  you.” 

Mr.  Updegraff  advised  advertising 
men  to  get  behind  counters  and  try  to 
sell  and  get  the  reactions  of  the  buyer. 

“Price,”  Mr.  Updegraff  said,  "is  not 
the  big  idea.  Because  everybody  adver¬ 
tises  price  it  is  a  weak  appeal,  and  such 
advertising  is  the  result  of  lack  of  imagi¬ 
nation  or  sheer  laziness.” 

CHANGES  IN  OTTAWA 

Recent  additions  to  the  staff  of  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal  include  William 
Quintard  Ketchum,  brother  of  Carl 
Ketchum,  foreign  correspondent,  and 
John  Henry  William  Tascherau-Pope, 
grandson  of  Sir  Joseph  Pope,  former 
under-secretary  of  state,  Canada.  Ed¬ 
ward  V.  O’Meara  has  been  named  sports 
editor  succeeding  his  brother,  Basil 
O’Meara  who  has  joined  the  Moivreal 
Star. 

ISSUES  DETROIT  SURVEY 

After  an  eight  months’  survey  the  ly 
search  committee  of  the  Detroit  Adcraft 
Club  has  published  its  “Study  of  the 
Detroit  Market,”  containing  informatiOT 
on  the  preferences,  buying  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  city’s  population. 
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Medieine  for  Doctors 


Newspaper  publishers  have  on  sale  the  quickest,  safest,  surest 
‘‘medicine”  for  ailing  businesses — and  the  finest,  most  reason¬ 
able  “insurance”  policy  for  well  businesses  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  “medicine”  and  the  “insurance”  bear  the  same 
label — “newspaper  advertising”. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  on  sale  both  “medicine”  and  “insurance” 
for  newspaper  advertising — in  its  own  well-read  columns. 

Editor  &  Publisher  reaches  all  the  arteries  of  American  business. 
It  is  a  52-time  helper  every  year  to  the  sales  and  advertising 
executives  of  the  advertised  businesses  of  America.  It  reaches 
the  ones  who  appropriate  and  expend  more  than  94%  of  all 
monies  known  to  have  been  invested  in  national  newspaper 
advertising  last  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  “medicine”  and  “insurance”  for  Business 
Doctors  and  Business  Insurance  men — otherwise  known  as 
Newspaper  Publishers.  It  is  bought  by  the  page  by  the 
healthiest  uewspapers  in  the  land. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  Xew  York  City 
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NEWS  MAN  VISITED  FORBIDDEN  TURKESTAN 


Milwaukee  Journal  Writer  Penetrated  Soviet  Territory  Without  Official  Permission- 

and  Traveled  13  Days  Without  Removing  Clothes 


-Avoided  Hotels 


Even  among  newspaper  men  there 
is  a  widespread  belief  that  a  visitor 
to  the  Soviet  Union  is  shown  merely 
what  the  government  wishes  to  show' 
him.  This  is  utterly  ridiculous.  If  the 
correspondent  takes  the  trouble  to  learn 
a  little  Russian  and  is  willing  to  put 
up  with  the  inconveniences  of  filth,  ter¬ 
rible  railway  service  and  vile  inns  he 
may  go  wherever  he  wishes,  except  cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  that  is,  old  Russian  Turkes¬ 
tan.  To  -this  territory,  now  called  Uz- 
l)ekistan  and  Turkmenistan,  permission 
is  refused  the  foreigner.  Hut  even  here 
one  may  go  if  he  takes  a  long  chance 
and  hanks  on  the  ignorance  and  poor 
organization  of  the  Russian  union.  True 
the  resident  foreign  corresix)ndents  in 
Moscow,  who  have  been  vainly  seeking 
permission  for  years,  cannot  afford  to 
make  their  way  secretly  into  Turkestan, 
l)eca'use  they  would  probably  jeopardize 
their  future  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
having  no  resident  job  in  Russia  I  de¬ 
cided  to  visit  Turkestan  last  autumn 
and  did  so. 

From  Samara,  on  the  Volga,  I  took 
the  train  to  Orenburg,  then  down  past 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  through  the  desert  of 
the  Kara  Kum  to  Tashkent.  Three 
other  adventurous  .\mericans  accompan¬ 
ied  me  in  this  demonstration  of  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  petty  Soviet  officialdom. 
From  previous  travel  through  more 
than  7,0(K)  miles  of  Soviet  territory  I 
knew  that  the  ordinary  inhabitant,  even 
the  minor  official,  knew  nothing  of  the 
Moscow  regulation  barring  foreigners 
from  central  Asia.  (To  be  accurate, 
the  Soviet  government  has  from  time  to 
time  allow^  scientific  expeditions  with 
Russian  escorts  to  penetrate  this  coun¬ 
try  and  one  or  two  communist  journalists 
have  been  allowed  to  make  the  trip.) 

Things  turned  out  as  expected.  Even 
the  station  masters  and  soldiers  guarding 
the  stations  welcomed  Americans  as  the 
greatest  curiosities.  Instead  of  arrest¬ 
ing  us  in  Samarkand  the  Soviet  sol¬ 
diers,  who  were  rounding  up  all  new 
arrivals  to  inspect  their  papers,  were 
very  friendly  when  they  found  we  were 
from  America.  They  deluged  us  with 
questions  about  New  York’s  high  build¬ 
ings,  about  the  price  of  bread,  the  wages 
for  labor,  etc.,  and  then  escorted  us  out 
to  a  motorbus  and  told  the  driver  to 
take  us  downtown  to  see  the  sights  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Tamerlane. 

Needless  to  say  there  were  many  min¬ 
utes  when  I  was  scared  stiff,  fearing 
arrest  and — who  knows  what?  Any¬ 
way,  I  had  left  my  "obit”  with  the 
A.  P.  in  Moscow.  The  trip  had  to  be 
hurried  because  I  did  not  dare  go  to 
any  inn  or  so-called  hotel  where  the 
strict  police  registration  would  have 
given  me  away.  Nights  had  to  be  spent 
traveling  or  staying  awake  and  after 
13  days  without  getting  your  clothes 
off  you  Itegin  to  get  a  bit  irritable — the 
more  so  b^ause  of  the  friendly  vermin 
that  insist  on  joining  you.  And  so  I 
hurried  to  the  west  from  Samarkand 
through  Merv,  Oshkalwd  and  Krasno- 
vodsk  and  then  over  the  Caspian  sea 
to  Baku. 

Why  don’t  the  Soviets  want  foreign¬ 
ers  in  central  Asia?  When  one  asks 
permission  in  far  eastern  consulates,  in 
China  or  Japan,  he  is  evaded  with  re¬ 
marks  about  “things  are  not  quite 
adjusted  yet,”  or  “there  seems  to  be  a 
little  unrest.”  There  is.  Uzbekistan 
and  Turkmenistan  are  not  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  by  choice.  Indeed,  they 
were  not  a  part  of  the  Czarist  empire 
by  choice.  They  were  conquered  by 
the  arms  of  Moscow.  The  Uzbeks, 
Turcomens  and  minor  tribes  are  Asi¬ 
atics — Mongoloid  people.  They  are  un¬ 
related  to  the  Russians.  They  always 
hated  the  Russian  rule  and  now  they 
hate  both  Russian  and  communistic  rule. 
Naturally  there  are  some  young  com¬ 
munist  Uzbeks  and  Turcomens  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  Moscow  and  Leninism,  but  the 
masses  of  the  nomadic  inhabitants  of 
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central  Asia  have  little  use  for  Marx, 
Lenin  or  Stalin.  Therefore  the  country 
is  filled  with  Russian  soldiers.  One  sees 
them  everywhere.  It  appears  almost  like 


Caricature  of  Lindsay  Hoben  drawn 
by  a  Russian  artist. 


a  territory  near  which  active  war  is  be¬ 
ing  carri^  on. 

In  Tashkent  and  Samarkand  there 
are  huge  garrisons.  Soldiers,  soldiers, 
soldiers.  Why?  The  ever-present  fear 
of  counter  revolution,  and,  perhaps,  the 
fact  that  India  lies  not  far  away  over 
the  Hindu  Kush  and  Afghanistan  is  only 
a  few  miles  to  the  south,  across  the 
Oxus.  It  is  fascinating  but  dreary  coun¬ 
try,  with  its  almost  endless  wastes  of 
black  desert  through  which  one  must 
travel  to  reach  the  green  oases  of  Tash¬ 
kent,  Sam&rkand  and  a  few  smaller 
cities.  The  loop  through  the  forbidden 
country,  from  Samar  and  out  to  Baku, 
was  about  2,7.SO  miles. 

All  through  the  country  people  were 
intensely  interested  in  what  was  going 
on  in  the  outside  world,  especially  in 
America.  America  is  the  fabulous  fairy¬ 
land  to  them.  This  is  true  of  the  people 
all  over  the  Soviet  union.  What  a  gulf 
exists  between  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  the  Soviets!  When  a  correspondent 
is  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  people  ques¬ 
tion  and  interview  him  nearly  to  dis¬ 
traction.  I  do  not  mean  the  officials 
(who  I  purposely  shunned  at  all  times 
on  this  trip,  having  talked  to  many  two 
years  before  on  a  previous  visit)  but  the 
ordinary  Russians.  They  have  a  whole¬ 
some  curiosity  to  know  whether  condi¬ 
tions  are  as  bad  outside  Russia  as  inside. 
And  when  a  correspondent  leaves  Russia 
nearly  everyone  he  meets  wants  to  talk 
about  Rtissia.  One  is  talked  “ragged.” 

Of  course  in  Russia  there  is  virtually 
no  independent  newsgathering.  The 
handful  of  American  correspondents  live 
in  Moscow  and  seldom  have  time  to  get 
away  through  the  country.  They  arc 
forced  to  rely  most  of  the  time  on  the 
Soviet  press,  and  that  is  strictly  run  by 
the  government. 

If  one  were  doing  vagabond  journal¬ 
ism  (which  I  was  not)  a  trip  through 
odd  parts  of  Russia  would  be  one  of  the 


things  he  could  sell  to  etlitors.  In  Switz¬ 
erland  and  France,  the  only  two  places 
where  I  asked  editors  if  they  wanted 
Russian  articles,  they  bought  them  in  a 
hurry.  Pictures,  too,  can  be  easily  sold, 
especially  pictures  of  people  in  their  daily 
life.  But  to  vagabond  one’s  way  around 
the  world  would  be  hard  indeed,  unless 
one  were  to  descend  to  the  utter  spong¬ 
ing  of  some  of  our  better-known  best¬ 
seller  writers.  Occasionally  in  the  far 
east  a  transient  newspaper  man  could 
get  a  job,  going  up  the  Yangtse  Kiang, 
for  instance,  to  see  what  the  facts  of  a 
missionary  killing  were.  The  foreign 
press  maintains  correspondents  only  in 
the  larger  seacoast  cities  of  China  with 
occasional  part-time  men  at  some  mission 
centers.  Japan  is  highly  organized,  of 
course,  w'ith  a  net  work  of  newsgather¬ 
ing  agents.  Telephone,  telegraph,  televi¬ 
sion,  wireless,  carrier  pigeon  and  every 
modern  device  are  employed  in  Japan. 
Japan  has  every  efficiency  that  China 
has  not. 

News  gathering  in  China  is  far  more 
than  it  appears.  Even  at  the  burial  of 
Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  at  Nanking  last  June, 
but  a  few  hours  up  the  Yangtse  Kiang 
river  from  Shanghai,  the  news  services 
experienced  great  difficulties.  Telegraphed 
stories,  filed  in  takes,  arrived  in  Shan¬ 
ghai  several  days  late  and  after  mail 
stories  had  arrived — even  after  some 
correspondents  had  returned  to  Shanghai. 
The  very  size  and  disorder  of  (Thina 
makes  much  bf  the  newsgathering 
merely  a  process  of  accepting  handouts. 
No  newspaper  man  can  cover  China. 
There  are  virtually  no  railways,  almost 
no  roads  and  one  or  two  air  lines.  Tele¬ 
graph  lines  are  poor  and  scarce  and 
usually  belong  to  various  generals, 
(^ften  news  comes  out  of  inland  China, 
like  Kansu  or  Sinkiang  provinces,  many 
months  old.  It  is  brought  by  mission¬ 
aries  or  travelers  who  have  spent  weeks 
on  horseback.  Complicate  all  this  by 
the  characteristic  Chinese  attitude  of 
telling  a  questioner  what  he  thinks  the 
questioner  would  like  or  should  hear  and 
you  have  a  real  problem  to  get  truth  in 
China. 

Censorship  is  very  bad  even  when 
messages  can  be  sent  by  telegraph.  The 
government  is  most  unstable  and  battl¬ 
ing  war  lords  rise  and  fall  in  various 
provinces.  B’ut  when  any  news  message 
unfavorable  to  a  general  is  put  on  the 
wires  in  his  territory  he  naturally  kills 
it.  When  an  uprising  breaks  out  on  the 
upper  Yangtse,  or  even  near  Hankow, 
the  correspondents  there  cannot  get  it 
to  Shanghai  by  telegraph,  but  must  mail 
the  dispatch  on  a  British  boat  going 
down  river. 

Attempting  to  gather  news  in  China 
brings  a  reporter  face  to  face  with  a 
difficult  ethical  point.  Almost  all  so- 
called  official  news  in  China  is  pure 
propaganda,  often  without  a  grain  of 
truth.  What  is  a  reporter’s  duty  when 
a  (Chinese  minister  tells  him  that  poppy 
growing  is  forbidden  now  in  China  and 
when  that  reporter  had  ridden  for  days 
through  poppy  fields?  Why  should  he 
write  when  the  Nanking  government 
tells  him  foot-binding  is  stamped  out 
and  he  has  seen  thousands  of  young  girls 
with  feet  being  bound?  The  Chinese 
conception  of  truth  is  not  the  western 
conception,  but  “what  may  be  believed 
by  the  hearer  to  gain  a  certain  end.” 

One  very  prominent  American  corre¬ 
spondent  was  faced  with  this  problem. 
Nanking  repeatedly  handed  out  official 
statements  which  he  knew  to  be  absolute 
lies.  But  his  office,  trying  to  maintain 
a  strict  reputation  of  impartiality,  or¬ 
dered  him  to  transmit  the  news  and  no 


comments  or  opinions.  The  office,  on 
this  side  of  the  world,  failed  to  realize 
the  difficulty  of  saying  “what  is  news” 
in  China.  Finally  this  man  requested  to 
be  transferred  to  some  country  where 
he  could  transmit  stories  that  were  not, 
to  his  knowledge  at  least,  untruths.  He 
was  sent  to  Tokio. 

In  countries  like  China  (and  Russia) 
there  is,  I  think,  great  opportunity  for 
the  special  correspondent,  but  not  if  he 
merely  goes  to  the  comfortable  seaport 
cities  W'ith  their  western  concession  dis¬ 
tricts.  Those  are  the  places  where  the 
resident  correspondents  stay,  must  stay, 
in  fact,  partly  to  be  in  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  If  the  special 
correspondent  will  take  the  risk  and  en¬ 
dure  the  hardship  of  travel  off  the  beaten 
paths  he  will  find  material  without  limit. 
The  physical  danger  of  violence  is  small. 
Disease  and  bad  food  and  water  are  the 
real  hazards,  though  in  very  remote 
parts  robbery  and  murder  of  foreigners 
are  not  infrequent. 

The  special  correspondent’s  task  should 
be  the  dirty  work,  the  people.  The 
resident  correspondent  can  far  better 
handle  the  statesmen  with  whom  con¬ 
tacts  must  be  cultivated.  But  if  one 
roams  around  the  villages,  talks  to  the 
peasants,  sees  the  way  they  live,  what 
they  eat,  what  they  pay,  what  they  earn; 
if  he  goes  out  to  see  a  famine,  instead 
of  hearing  about  it;  if  he  gets  out  and 
works,  away  from  the  tempting  and 
pleasant  bars  where  it  would  be  so  easy 
merely  to  listen  to  yarns — he  can  indeed 
find  material  to  justify  the  effort. 


STARTING  NEW  PLANT 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  has  let 
a  contract  for  the  excavation  work  for 
its  new  building  in  the  city  block 
bounded  by  Franklin  avenue.  High 
Street,  Wash  street  and  Twelfth  boule¬ 
vard.  Work  will  begin  within  two 
weeks.  The  retaining  walls  will  be  fin¬ 
ished  by  the  time  the  excavating  is  com¬ 
pleted,  which  will  be  about  90  days,  and 
then  caissons  for  the  building  will  be 
sunk. 


CODEL  BOOK  ANNOUNCED 

Martin  Codel,  Washintgon,  D.  C,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  is  the  editor  of  a  book, 
“Radio  and  Its  Future,”  to  be  published 
in  the  spring.  Among  the  contributors  to 
the  book  are  William  S.  Hedges,  radio 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  and  Roy  S.  Durstine,  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 


RECEIVER  ASKED  FOR  DAILY 

Suit  has  been  filed  in  the  common 
pleas  court  at  Greenville,  O.,  asking  for 
the  apjwintment  of  a  receiver  for  the 
Greewille  Advocate,  a  daily,  which 
some  time  ago  absorbed  the  Greenville 
Tribune.  Disagreement  has  arisen  among 
the  members  of  the  Browne  famjly, 
principal  owners  of  the  paper,  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  publication. 


PUBLISHER  APPOINTED 

William  G.  Anderson,  publisher  of  the 
Winfield  (Kan.)  Daily  Courier,  has  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Clyde  M.  Reed 
of  Kansas  to  the  post  of  manager  of  the 
fifth  district  of  the  Kansas  Highway 
Commission.  He  succeeds  the  late  John 
C.  Mack,  business  manager  of  the  Nnv- 
ton  Kansan-Republican. 


FETZER  IN  CLEVELAND 

Herman  Fetzer,  former  columnist  for 
the  Akron  Beacon-Journal  and  the  Akron 
Times-Presi,  has  become  a  special  writer 
of  the  Cleveland  Press.  Fetzer,  whose 
pen  name  is  “Jake  Falstaff,”  last  summer 
conducted  his  “Pippins  and  (Theese 
column  in  the  Nnv  York  World  while 
F.  P.  A.  was  on  vacation. 
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ST.LOUIS  AVIATION  SHOW  GIVEN  LIBERAL 
COVERAGE  BY  NEWSPAPERS 

Many  Out-of-Town  Writers  Sent  to  Report  Exposition — “Open 
News”  Policy  Suggested  to  Plane  Companies  in 
Regard  to  Accidents 

By  GEORGE  GARDNER 

Aircraft  Exposi-  flyers  among  the  aviation  editors  have 


The  International 

tion,  concluded  Feb.  23  in  St  Louis, 
attracted  one  of  the  largest  delegations 
of  aviation  editors  that  has  attended 
any  national  show  since  aviation  became 
a  recognized  department  in  the  daily 
news.  Eighty-three  newspapers  and 
magazine  representatives  were  present. 

.\mong  newspaper  representatives  cover¬ 
ing  the  exposition  were : 

I^uren  L).  Lyman,  New  York  Times; 
C.  B.  Allen,  New  York  World;  Bruce 
Gouki,  New  York  Evening  Post;  Sher¬ 
man  B.  Altick,  New  York  Sun;  Francis 
D.  Walton,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Oscar  Leiding  and  F.  L.  Meisenburger, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat ;  Frank  Sul¬ 
livan,  St.  Louis  Times;  Hugh  Gibson 
and  A.  D.  Offer,  St.  Lmiis  Star;  Ted 
VVagner,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  J.  A. 
McCollum,  Wichita  Eagle. 

Robert  Ross,  Detroit  Times;  James  V. 
Piersol,  Detroit  Neivs;  Charles  McLean, 
Detroit  Free  Press;  Ernie  Fyde,  ll  ash- 
ington  Daily  Nezes;  I>.  Hartshorne, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  R.  E.  Roberts, 
Toledo  Blade. 

David  Rolroff  and  Charles  Schwarz, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Virgil  D.  Curry, 
Tulsa  Tribune;  F.  Jordan,  Boston 
I'ranscript ;  C.  F.  Butcher,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  Charles  Butterworth,  Texar¬ 
kana  Gazette;  Richard  Jones,  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe,  and  G.  A.  Schoening, 
Westliche  I’ost. 

At  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  publicity 
and  advertising  men  of  the  industry, 
sponsored  by  the  Aeronautical  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  publicity  men  agreed  to 
influence  their  companies  to  an  “open 
news”  policy  where  crashes  were  con¬ 
cerned,  and  to  discourage  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  radio  and  automotive  in¬ 
dustries  in  establishing  publicity-adver¬ 
tising  space  tie-ups  with  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

A  plan  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  co¬ 
operative  advertising  program  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Chamber. 

Pat  Murphy,  of  the  Detroit  Aircraft 
corporation,  and  formerly  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  was  named  chairman  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  dinner  to  be  held  during  the  aviation 
show  in  Detroit. 

The  coverage  of  the  St.  Louis  show 
was  an  indication  of  the  part  aviation  has 
come  to  play  in  the  day’s  news.  News¬ 
papers  all  over  the  United  States  are  de¬ 
voting  a  great  deal  of  daily  space  and 
from  a  column  to  a  page  of  their  Sunday 
feature  sections  to  the  news  of  aviation. 

Three  morning  papers  in  Manhattan 
have  found  it  profitable  to  have  two  or 
three  of  their  staff  men  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  aviation  news  and  features  all 
the  time.  ^  Each  of  the  evening  papers 
has  an  aviation  editor  who  takes  care  ot 
daily^  news  and  in  addition  prepares  an 
aviation  column  three  times  a  week. 

On  the  morning  papers,  the  aviation 
staff  covers  the  routine  news  and  writes 
and  edits  a  page  of  feature  copy  for  the 
Sunday  section.  Special  events,  such  as 
an  aviation  show  or  the  celebration  of  the 
25th  anniver.sary  of  the  Wright  brothers’ 
^st  flight  in  a  powered  airplane  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  N.  C.,  have  called  forth  special 
sections  as  large  as  six  pages. 

^Some  of  the  aviation  writers  are  pilots 
others  are  not.  The  question. 


and 


demonstrated  that  they  can  learn  the  ins 
and  outs  of  aviation  so  thoroughly  that 
they  can  write  with  authority. 

The  aviation  desk,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  is  the  dumping  ground  for  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  material.  The  aviation 
editor  receives  a  hundred  releases  in  a 
“poor”  week,  and  many  more  in  a  “good” 
one.  Most  of  these  find  their  way 
promptly  into  the  wastebasket,  but  a  few 
have  news  value,  and  are  rewritten  for 
use  wherever  the  material  merits. 

A  strange  thing  about  the  attitude  of 
newspapers  toward  aviation  is  that  many 
of  them  have  been  loath  to  permit  their 
reporters  to  fly  when  covering  assign¬ 
ments.  As  late  as  a  year  ago  some  offices 
were  adamant  against  flying,  even  by  the 
aviation  editor,  for  any  assignment,  al¬ 
though  they  made  no  protest  if  he  flew 
in  his  leisure  time  for  his  own  amuse¬ 
ment.  This  feeling  on  the  part  of 
editors,  however,  is  changing. 

In  some  cases  there  still  is  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  flying  by  reporters  except  in  the 
case  of  an  emergency.  An  aviation 
editor  who  had  hoped  to  use  air-rail 
transportation  to  St.  Louis  for  the  air 
show  (the  cost,  by  the  way,  is  now  about 
the  same  as  railroad  fare  plus  Pullman) 
was  instructed  to  use  the  rails  exclusively, 
since  there  was  no  emergency. 


ATTACKS  “LAST  CALL”  COPY 


B.  B.  B.  Cites  Conflicting  Statements 

in  Haldeman-Julius  Advertising 

Conflicting  statements  made  in  adver¬ 
tisements  published  by  the  Haldeman- 
Julius  Company,  of  Girard,  Kan.,  are 
called  to  attention  by  a  notice  sent  out 
to  publishers  by  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York.  The 
notice  is  headed  “E.  Haldeman-Julius. 
Publisher  of  ‘Little  Blue  Books,’  Ck)n- 
tinues  ‘Last  Call’  Advertising.” 

According  to  the  Bureau  report,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  advertisements  published  in 
the  last  eighteen  months  contained  time 
limits  of  a  few  days  or  few  weeks  for 
the  acceptance  of  replies,  while  others, 
stated  that  supplies  were  limited  and  that 
when  they  were  gone  the  material  would 
be  published  only  in  more  expensive  edi¬ 
tions— $10  a  set  instead  of  $2.98. 

Despite  this,  according  to  the  Bureau 
report,  later  advertisements  repeated  the 
original  offer  of  sets  of  “little  blue 
books”  at  $2.98,  while  inquiries  about  the 
$10  sets  brought  no  definite  word  as  to 
size,  price,  or  date  of  issue. 


FIFTY  WITNESSED  HANGING 

Fifty  newspiaper  men  attended  the 
hanging  of  Eva  Dugan,  52,  at  the  Arizona 
State  Prison,  Florence,  Ariz.,  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Feb.  21.  The  hanging,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  gruesome  affair, 
is  causing  a  reaction  against  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  in  the  state  of  Arizona.  When 
the  executioner  sprung  the  trap,  the 
woman’s  head  was  severed  from  her  body. 


Should  an  aviation  editor  be  a  flyer?” 

MS  been  much  debated  and  never  settled. 

JJn  one  side  it  is  argued  that  a  flyer 
nows  his  subject  thoroughly,  and  can 
make  contacts  readily  with  other  flyers. 

'Jn  the  other  side  one  hears  it  said  that 
a  non -flyer  is  closer  to  the  viewpoint  of 
those  who  read  his  stories— that  the  pilot 
■s  tempted  to  be  too  technical  for  news¬ 
paper  readers. 

answer,  it  is 

aviation  writer  must  be  wai 
nrst  of  all  a  good  reporter,  and  the  non- Lewis 


SOUTH  AMERICANS  IN  N.  Y. 

Anibal  Jara,  assistant  editor,  and  Jorge 
Delano,  art  director  of  Ixi  Naeion  of 
Santiago,  Chile,  arrived  in  New  York 
this  week,  where  they  will  spend  several 
days.  They  recently  returned  from  a 
tour  of  Europe  where  they  visited  leading 
publishing  plants.  They  stopped  in 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  before  com¬ 
ing  to  New  York. 


UTICA  PRESS  ELECTS 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  has 
elected  these  officers :  President-treas¬ 
urer,  William  V.  Jones;  vice-president, 
Paul  B.  Williams;  secretary,  D.  Vaughan 
Ely.  Directors  are  the  officers  and 
Wallace  B.  Johnson  and  William  E. 
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Service  Appreciated 

The  audience  attending^  the  elo.sing  se.s.sion  of  the  cooking  school 
at  the  Pantheon  theater  Friday  afternoon  was  the  largest  assemblage 
of  women  that  ever  gathered  in  Vincennes.  The  increase  in  attend¬ 
ance  through  the  four  days  of  the  institute  was  cumulative.  The 
first  day  there  was  merely  a  good  crowd.  The  second  day  there 
were  more  people  and  when  the  closing  day  came  the  only  empty 
chairs  in  the  house  were  a  few  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  bal¬ 
cony.  This  is  taken  as  direct  testimony  that  those  who  attended  the 
fir.st  day  detected  the  merit  of  the  unusual  presentation  of  the  lectures 
and  demonstrations  and  did  not  he.sitate  to  invite  their  friends  to 
accompany  them  on  their  return  the  next  day. 

For  there  are  cooking  schools,  and  again  there  are  cooking  schools. 
In  fact,  the  old  style  cooking  school  has  become  somewhat  overworked. 
Many  manufacturers  of  food  products  maintain  “institutes”  through 
which  they  direct  the  placing  of  lecturers  and  demonstrators  in  con¬ 
nection  with  women’s  club,  newspapers,  farm  or  civic  bodies,  out¬ 
side  of  the  scope  of  store  demonstrations.  Many  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  have  merit,  but  they  have  been  more  or  less  reduced  to  a 
cut  and  dried  formula  and  women  were  beginning  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  they  attended  one  of  these  schools  they  had 
attended  all. 

For  this  reason  when  The  Commercial  decided  to  sponsor  a  cook¬ 
ing  school  the  utmost  care  was  taken  in  investigating  the  field.  All 
agencies  directing  features  of  the  kind  were  compelled  to  bear 
scrutiny  and  when  the  canvass  was  completed  there  was  no  doubt 
on  at  least  one  point,  that  none  could  be  better  than  the  Home 
Economics  Service  Corporation.  It  w'as  found  that  this  organization 
had  accomplished  what  many  sought,  to  clothe  solid  and  substantial 
instruction  with  so  pleasing  a  presentation  that  an  audience  could 
derive  benefit  and  yet  leaving  the  hall  with  the  feeling  of  having 
enjoyed  an  afternoon  of  recreation. 

The  experience  of  the  four  day  series  last  week  demonstrated  that 
the  method  of  the  Home  Economics  Service  Corporation  is  successful 
and  that  the  judgment  of  The  Commercial  in  selecting  this  agency 
was  correct.  The  women  who  attended  the  first  day  di-scovered  that 
the  session  was  not  “just  another  cooking  school,”  but  something 
altogether  new  and  altogether  better  than  they  had  encountered 
before.  With  this  discovery  made  it  did  not  take  long  for  the  word 
to  spread  and  for  the  women  of  Vincennes  to  evidence  their  approval. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  there  can  be  few  more  important  callings 
in  society  than  that  of  homemaker.  At  least,  in  no  other  calling 
can  failure  be  more  readily  detected  nor  the  effects  of  failure  more 
disastrous.  Exacting  calling  though  it  is,  it  need  bear  no  larger 
share  of  drudgery  than  others,  and  .such  events  as  the  four  day 
sessions  of  last  week  can  both  lighten  and  brighten  the  task. 

When  new  management  took  charge  of  The  Commercial  last 
summer  it  was  announced  that  this  newspaper  would  offer  in  con¬ 
junction  with  its  columns  a  program  of  educational  contributions 
to  the  community  life  of  this  city  and  vicinity.  That  the  cooking 
school,  sponsored  in  keeping  with  this  announcement  and  sriven  with 
no  idea  of  garnering  profit,  was  so  happily  and  enthusia.stically  received 
by  the  women,  not  only  of  Vincennes  but  of  the  surrounding  country¬ 
side  as  well,  is  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  The  Commercial. 
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NATIONAL  BUDGETS  UP 
9.7  PER  CENT  A.N.A.  SAYS 

Fifuret  for  164  Firm*  Show  Increase 
Orer  1929  Expenditure* — 
$113,000,000,  Ap¬ 
propriated 


National  advertising  appropriations  for 
1930  are  9.7  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1929,  according  to  a  report  just  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  National  Business  Survey 
Conference  by  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

“On  Dec.  5  the  A.N.A.  released  a  re¬ 
port  based  on  responses  from  240  of  its 
members  estimating  their  probable  ap¬ 
propriations  for  advertising  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,”  the  report  stated.  “This  fore¬ 
cast  indicated  that  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  by  these  companies  would  be  in 
cess  of  $206,000,000 — an  increase  of  $20,- 
000,000-^r  11  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1929. 

“The  figures  at  this  time,  based  on  re¬ 
plies  to  the  question  of  what  advertisers 
are  actually  spending,  indicate  that  the 
increase  in  appropriations  is  in  excess 
of  $10,000,000,  the  expenditures  for  these 
companies  in  1929  being  $103,000,000  as 
ccwnparcd  with  $113,000,000  appropriated 
for  1930.  This,  in  percentages,  means 
an  actual  increase  of  9.7  per  cent  over 
1929.” 

Of  the  164  companies  responding  83 
report  increases  ranging  from  2  to  200 
per  cent;  11  report  decreases  ranging 
from  5  to  33  1/3  per  cent  and  70  report 
that  the  1930  appropriation  will  remain 
the  same  as  in  1929. 

Commenting  on  the  figures  the  report 
says,  “When  we  reported  on  Dec.  5,  the 
fig;ures  presented  were  forecasts,  the 
present  figures  are  realities.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  the  information  we  are 
now  able  to  give  is  in  a  certain  sense 
more  worthwhile  even  though  the  num¬ 
ber  of  advertisers  who  have  contributed 
the  facts  is  not  so  large  as  the  number 
which  contributed  to  the  first  report.” 

Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  de¬ 
creases  in  the  appropriations  were ; 
“Over-production “a  change  in  the 
selling  set-up;”  “falling  off  in  orders 
generally;”  and  “a  merger  with  another 
organization.” 

Reasons  for  making  increases  were: 
“Increased  activity  of  competitors;”  “ad¬ 
dition  of  new  product  to  line;”  and  “a 
new  merchandising  program.” 

In  addition  to  obtaining  information 
on  current  advertising  appropriations, 
the  A.N.A.  also  obtained  information  on 
the  present  sales  volume  in  comparison 
with  the  sales  volume  at  this  time  a  year 
ago.  The  164  members  reporting  gave 
the  following  facts  32  per  cent  reported 
no  change  in  sales  volume;  30  per  cent 
reported  decrease  and  38  per  cent  re¬ 
ported  an  increase. 

The  industries  tending  to  show  in¬ 
creases  in  sales  volume  are :  Food 
products,  office  supplies  and  equipment, 
agricultural,  beverages  and  confections, 
educational,  electrical  and  household 
products. 

Those  showing  decreases  are:  Indus¬ 
trial,  building  products,  automotive, 
drugs  and  toilet  goods,  jewelry  and 
silverware  and  those  which  may  be 
classed  as  “luxuries.” 

Hotels,  travel  and  wearing  apparel 
appear  to  be  about  holding  their  own. 


SWARTZ  WELCOMED  HOME 

H.  R.  Swartz,  president  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.  and  treasurer  of  the  Advertising 
Qub  of  New  York  and  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  James 
Wright  Brown,  president  of  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club,  Feb.  21.  The 
luncheon  was  arranged  as  a  welcome 
home  for  Mr.  Swartz  after  a  visit 
abroad. 


JOINS  CHICAGO  BANK 

James  S.  Baley,  formerly  head  of  a 
financial  advertising  agency  of  his  own 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Trust  Con^ny  of  Illinois,  witii 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 


NEW  McCLURE  FEATURES 


Two  Serie*  of  Page  Article*  and 
Two  Serial*  Are  Announced 

Two  series  of  page  articles  are  being 
released  by  the  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate  for  March.  One,  “Down  in 
Flames,”  is  a  series  of  war  aviation 
stories  by  Ben  Ray  Redman,  is  in  ten 
installments,  and  the  other,  a  series  of 
detective  stories  by  Edgar  Wallace,  is 
in  eight  instalments.  Both  are  illustrated. 

Two  new  serials  are  also  announced: 
“Lovers,”  by  Ruby  Ayers,  and  “The 
Dark  Eyes  of  London,”  by  Edgar  Wal¬ 
lace.  The  former  is  for  immediate  re¬ 
lease,  and  the  latter  in  April. 


LA  VARRE  IS  ARRESTED 
ON  CONTEMPT  CHARGE 


Publisher  of  Southern  Newspaper* 
Taken  by  U.  S.  Marshal  in  New 
York  City  on  Warrant  for 
Defying  Court 


William  LaVarre,  litigant  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  suits  surrounding  his  operation 
of  four  Southern  newspapers  with  Harold 
Hall,  was  arrested  in  New  York,  Feb. 
27  at  the  Hotel  Lexington  by  a  United 
States  marshal  on  a  warrant  issued  by 
the  United  States  Attorney  of  the 
Southern  district  charging  him  with 
criminal  contempt  of  court.  The  war¬ 
rant  ordered  his  removal  to  the  district 
court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Georgia 
for  appearance  before  Judge  Bascom 
Deaver  to  answer  the  contempt  charges. 

LaVarre’s  ejection  of  J.  T.  Webb,  Jr., 
from  the  Columbia  Record  office  in 
defiance  of  an  order  issued  by  Judge 
Deaver  appointing  Webb  as  commis¬ 
sioner  to  manage  the  four  Hall-LaVarre 
newspapers  pending  their  sale  brought 
issuance  of  the  contempt  charges.  La- 
Varre  had  also  obtained  an  order  enjoin¬ 
ing  Webb  from  getting  control  of  the 
stock  of  the  companies. 

The  four  newspapers  involved  are  the 
Columbia  Record,  Spartanburg  (S.C.) 
Herald  and  Journal  and  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle.  These  papers  were 
purchased  by  Hall  and  LaVarre  with 
capital  loaned  by  the  International  Paper 
Company.  Last  June,  Hall  brought  suit 
against  his  partner  in  federal  court  to 
gain  equal  operating  control  in  the  prop¬ 
erties,  contending  that  LaVarre  was 
trying  to  get  possession  of  all  the  stock. 


CHANGES  TO  P.  M.  FIELD 

The  Superior  (Wis.)  Journal,  which 
began  publication  in  the  morning  field 
Nov.  l7,  last,  entered  the  afternoon  field 
Monday,  Feb.  17.  S.  A.  Buchanan  and 
L.  G.  Ross  are  the  publishers. 


U.  S.  DAILY  BRANCH  MOVES 

The  central  advertising  office  of  the 
United  States  Daily  at  Detroit  has  been 
moved  from  the  Dime  Bank  Building  to 
315  Storm feltz-Loveley  Building.  James 
M.  Thornton  is  regional  director. 


CAMERA’S  EYE  SAW  ALL 
AT  SCREEN  WEDDING 

Photo  Showed  Bridegroom,  Wive* 
No.  1  and  No.  2,  a  Daughter 
and  Proce**  Server — Camera¬ 
man  Attacked 


Joe  Mingo,  photographer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  got  a  shot  of  a 
recent  Hollywood  wedding  at  the 
psychological  moment — when  the  bridge- 
groom,  Wife  No.  1,  Wife  No.  2,  a 
daughter  by  No.  1,  and  a  menacing  proc¬ 
ess  server  were  within  the  camera’s 
range.  The  bridegroom  rushed  the 
cameraman,  and  while  they  were  tussling, 
an  unidentified  man  stole  a  plate  from 
the  camera.  But  it  was  the  wrong  plate, 
and  the  picture  appeared  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  News  under  the  plaintive  title 
“Daddy — Give  Mamma  Some  Money.” 

The  principals  were  Ernie  Westmore, 
studio  make-up  man;  Mrs.  Veoda  West- 
more,  wife  Number  one;  her  daughter, 
Muriel,  aged  7 ;  Ethelyn  Claire,  screen 
actress,  the  bride  of  a  few  moments; 
the  attorney  for  wife  number  one;  a 
process  server,  newspaper  men,  police¬ 
men  and  atmosphere  “players”. 

The  place  was  the  exterior  of  Holly¬ 
wood  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  time 
was  immediately  after  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

As  the  procession  came  down  the  steps, 
the  little  daughter  greeted  her  father 
with:  “Hello,  dady!  Why  don’t  you 
give  mamma  some  money  so  I  can  go 
to  school?” 

At  the  same  moment,  the  process 
server  gave  Westmore  a  contempt  of 
court  warrant  for  being  $1,700  in  arrears 
on  his  alimony. 

At  that  moment  Mingo  took  a  still 
of  the  “action”. 

A  warrant  charging  Westmore  with 
battery  was  issued  in  night  court  after 
Mingo  had  preferred  charges. 


LOEB  BROADCASTING 

Charles  G.  Loeb,  editor  of  the  Junior 
Feature  Syndicate,  11  W.  42nd  street, 
New  York,  is  conducting  a  weekly  broad¬ 
cast,  “The  Buddy  Club,”  over  station 
WMCA,  New  York. 


PLACE  REFEREES  DEBATE 

Harold  Place,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Nezvs-licc,  was  chairman  and  referee  of 
the  prohibition  debate  between  Senator 
Smith  W.  Brookhart  and  Representative 
Fiorello  La  Guardia  in  Toledo  Feb.  21. 


COVERED  PALM  BEACH,  MIAMI  FIGHTS 


Joe  Williams,  sports  columnist  for  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram,  and 
Nnnnally  Johnson,  short  story  writer,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
arriving  to  attend  the  first  of  the  weekly  prise  fights  at  the  exclusive  Oasis 
Clnh,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  They  later  covered  the  Sharkey-Scott  battle. 


NEA  STAFF  CHANGES 
ARE  ANNOUNCED 


George  Comstock  Head*  N.  Y.  OfiBce 
and  Phil  Sinnott  I*  Placed  in 
Charge  of  Coast  Operation* — 
New  Feature*  Announced 


Several  important  shifts  in  the  person¬ 
nel  of  NEA  Service  were  announced  this 
week  by  Fred  Ferguson,  general  manager. 
George  Comstock,  formerly  assistant  to 


George  Comstock  Phil  Sinnott 


C.  E.  L.  Wingate,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Boston  Post,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  office.  Paul  Harrison, 
who  has  temporarily  been  filling  this  po¬ 
sition,  is  doing  general  assignments,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Leon  Seiler,  who  was  forced 
by  illness  to  take  a  leave  of  absence. 

Phil  Sinnott,  formerly  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  bureau,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  all  Pacific  Coast  operations, 
and  will  make  his  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco.  He  is  succeeded  by  Sherman 
Montrose,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Los 
.\ngeles  office. 

Bill  Brower,  NEA  sports  editor,  has 
gone  to  Florida  to  look  over  the  baseball 
training  camps  and  to  cover  the  Sharkey- 
Scott  fight.  Ernest  Lynn,  of  the  New 
York  staff,  has  returned  to  New  York 
from  Hollywood,  where  he  has  been 
gathering  material  for  articles. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  James  W.  Dean,  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  Herbert  Walker,  editor, 
and  Phil  Bessey,  sales  representative, 
attended  the  Inland  Press  convention  in 
Chicago  last  week. 

Ethel  Hayes’  cartoon  feature,  whicli 
has  been  distributed  three  times  a  week  in 
various  sizes,  next  week  will  begin  as  a 
daily  two-column  feature. 

Two  new  series  were  released  this  week 
by  NEA.  “When  $50,000,000  Goes  to 
Jail,”  signed  by  “A  Fellow  Prisoner,” 
gives  the  inside  story  of  Harry  F.  Sin¬ 
clair’s  imprisonment  in  six  articles.  The 
other  is  “The  Social  Racket,”  by  Mrs. 
Eva  Schofield  Kay,  social  secretary. 

Roy  Crane,  creator  of  the  “Wash 
Tubbs”  strip,  this  week  signed  a  new 
long-term  contract  with  NE.^. 


TUSCON  CITIZEN  APPOINTS 

The  John  W.  Cullen  Company,  effec¬ 
tive  March  1,  will  represent  the  Tucson 
fAriz.)  Citicen  in  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Payne-Hall,  Inc.,  will  be  the  west¬ 
ern  representatives,  having  offices  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 


DAILY  IN  PICTURE  CONTEST 

The  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  is  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  photographic  search 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
the  “loveliest”  mother  and  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  child.  The  contest  is  sponsored 
by  the  Photographers  Association  of 
America. 


ADDRESSES  CONFERENCE 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  associate  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Dculy  Eagle,  spoke  on 
“Writing  of  Editorials”  at  a  luncheon 
of  the  Editorial  Conference  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Business  Papers  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  Feb.  21. 


MacCALL  TAKES  NEW  POST 

Robert  J.  MacCall,  formerly  of  the 
Nassau  (N.Y.)  Daily  Review  and  the 
Wm.  J.  Morton  Special  Agency  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Hamilton-DeLisser, 
In?.,  publishers’  representatives.  New 
York. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


TRUE  AS  GOSPEL 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  For  some 
time  the  writer  has  been  impressed  with 
the  growing  number  of  the  leading  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  that  are  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  sending  out  so-called  free 
"feature”  services,  which  contain  nothing 
whatever  but  free  publicity  for  various 
enterprises,  very  cleverly  disguised.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  leads  the  publisher  to 
wonder  where  on  earth  this  free  publicity 
racket  will  eventually  lead. 

There  is  nothing  more  illogical  than 
that  a  publisher  should  charge  his  client 
for  advertising  space  and  then  give  others, 
who  pay  him  nothing  the  most  valuable 
space  in  his  paper.  I  not  only  regard  it 
as  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
publisher  but  a  reflection  upon  his  in- 
tegritv  for  the  advertising  agency  to  as¬ 
sume  that  he  is  ignorant,  gullible  or  un¬ 
fair  enough  to  fall  for  such  patent 
schemes. 

It  strikes  me  that  you  could  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  service  to  the  press  in  general  than 
to  steadily  and  consistently  sound  the 
tocsin  on  this  vital  issue.  One  would 
think  that  all  publishers  would  be  wise 
enough  to  throw  all  of  this  stuff  in  the 
wastebasket  but,  honestly,  you  would  be 
surprised  at  the  number  who  accept  it 
and  print  it.  An  increasingly  large  num- 
lier  is  coming  to  realize  what  they  are 
doing  in  accepting  this  material  and  have 
learned  to  recognize  and  avoid  the  most 
evident  examples  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  press  agents  who  are  well  paid  for 
its  preparation,  are  becoming  more  adept 
and  clever  at  clothing  it  in  such  form 
that  it  readily  passes  the  unwary. 

The  immense  sum  of  money  being  spent 
on  this  free  publicity  would  materially  in- 
crea.se  the  revenue  of  every  newspaper  in 
the  I'nited  States  if  the  imlilishers  of 
the  country  had  brains  enough  to  plug, 
air  tight,  every  column  in  their  publica¬ 
tions. 

1  cannot  bring  myself  to  censure  the 
advertising  agency,  though  that  may  be 
open  to  debate,  for  undoubtedly  they  are 
being  well  paid  for  this  work.  Only  the 
publishers  themselves  can  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  that  they  could  do  very  easily 
if  they  could  be  shown  just  exactly  what 
they  are  doing  to  themselves.  .\  jvarallel 
case  might  be  that  of  a  doctor  who  rushed 
himself  to  death  calling  on  and  treating 
those  patients  who  never  paid  him  a  dime 
and  neglected  those  who  paid  fully  and 
faithfully.  Surely  no  other  profession  or 
industry  under  the  shining  sun  acts  as 
foolishly  and  idiotically  as  the  editors  of 
this  country  in  their  treatment  of  this 
1>roblem. 

The  whole  thing  is  so  obvious  that  it 
really  seems  absurd  but  I  am  sincerely 
convinced  that  only  the  most  consistent 
and  earnest  campaign  of  education  on 
the  part  of  trade  journals,  of  which  I 
Consider  you  the  leader,  will  ever  rid 
us  of  this  Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 

^ours  for  a  higher  profession  and  bet¬ 
ter  business. 

foE  T.  1, OVETT, 

Editor.  .Uarray  (Ky.)  Ledger  &  Times. 


WHY  “SOUTH  AMERICA?" 

To  EIditor  &  PuBLiSHFjt:  With  i 
little  frequency  the  undersigned  has  re: 
ij  one  paper  or  another  of  this  countr 
some  news  gathered  from  differe 
sources  which  alluded  to  some  happenii 
concerning  a  .South  American  or  Sou 
omerica  in  general. 

In  many  instances,  I  must  admit,  su( 
ention  is  due  to  lack  of  time  or  accu 
acy  on  the  part  of  the  press  which  pr 
na  *  'r  L  indicating  precisely  tl 
nie  of  the  country  where  such  a  ha 
^ung  IS  taking  place ;  in  a  numlier  ( 
iiarl*'  I  believe  that  the  new 

L.  1’*?  'Rnores  its  acctiracv  and  hes 
tates  before  it. 

f»i!  I'’  .me  that  during  the  la 

irrm  Reneralization  of  tl 

ni  South  America”  has  become  evi 
hesitate  as 

H»r .  [  1*  ‘■onventional  or  not,  in  o 
to  help  out  the  average  reader. 
rm.lT  Chilean  who  is  friendly  to  : 
•■les  and  who  wishes  to  see  the 


respected  and  admired,  such  a  term  as 
“South  America”  denotes  a  true  sample 
of  total  ignorance,  and  an  appalling  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  expressions  of  good  will, 
journeys,  societies,  speeches  and  confer¬ 
ences  taking  place  everywhere  and 
through  all  available  means  of  com¬ 
munication. 

We  Chileans  in  the  United  States  are 
doing  everything  within  our  power  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  what  we  have  of  our  own  to  be 
proud  of  and  which  may  prove  of  interest 
to  both  countries.  We  are  describing  to 
Chile  the  exact  picturization  of  your 
country,  plethoric  of  richness,  methods 
and  achievements. 

We  want,  then,  to  be  paid  in  the  same 
coin. 

And  why  not?  Chile,  as  you  know 
very  well,  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  her  achievements  as  well  as  the  United 
States.  Race,  riches,  order,  hard  work 
and  many  other  factors  have  made  her 
one  of  the  greatest  countries  in  the  New 
World. 

Why  not  give  to  Caesar  what  belongs 
to  Caesar? 

Why  should  there  be  continued  this 
use  of  the  term  “South  American”  when 
referring  to  something  that  affects  only 
a  man  or  a  country  of  that  part  of  the 
hemisphere  ? 

Would  it  be  fair  on  our  part  to  call 
the  “Americans”  Filipinos,  Canadians  or 
Porto  Ricans? 

Your  cooperation  in  correcting  this 
frequent  inaccuracy  will,  therefore,  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  us  and  especially 
by, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Guillpjimo  G.\zitua, 
Deputy  Consul  of  Chile. 


VETERAN  REPORTER  RETIRES 

E.  L.  Powell,  -Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  for  40  years  both  here  and 
abroad,  retired  this  week.  He  was  to 
sail  Friday,  Feb.  28,  for  Constantinople 
where  he  will  begin  a  sojourn  of  several 
months  in  Europe.  Mr.  Powell  served 
in  .A.  bureaus  at  San  Francisco,  Port- 
kind,  Chicago,  Manila,  Panama  and  in 
the  New  York  office.  He  was  in  the 
Panama  .service  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement. 


RECOVERING  FROM  OPERATIONS 

Sports  editors  of  two  Erie,  Pa.,  news¬ 
papers  submitted  to  major  surgical  opera¬ 
tions  the  same  morning  in  St.  Vincent's 
hospital  in  that  city.  They  are  Jack 
Kastiier  of  the  Dist>atch-Ilerald  and  Joe 
Martin  of  the  Times,  both  of  whom  are 
now  recovering. 

PRINTS  ON  KRAFT  PAPER 

The  Mobile  (.Ala.)  Press  appeared 
Feb.  19  on  kraft  paper  produced  at  the 
Mobile  plant  of  the  International  Paper 
Company.  The  edition  also  marked  a 
step  in  the  county’s  forest  fire  prevention 
program,  the  dedication  of  two  lookout 
towers. 


r 


The 

Archineer 


OUR  special  experience 
in  the  design  of  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  plants 
makes  our  services  of  value 
to  publishers  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs. 


FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC 

Enginttrs  and  Archilicls 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Indiana’s  Spendable 
Income  Approximates 
11,845,000,000 


INDIANA’S  consumers  have  nearly 
$2,000,000,000  to  spend  every  year. 
Divided  among  its  3,176,000  inhabitants, 
it  means  that  every  Hoosier — man,  woman 
and  child,  has  about  $580  to  spend  or 
about  $2,668  per  family. 

Of  this  total  spendable  money  income  in  the 
Hoosier  state,  approximately  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  comes  from  the  urban  com¬ 
munities — the  industrial  city  centers  where 
each  of  the  newspapers  listed  below  circulate 
into  the  homes  of  the  Hoosier  families. 

Advertising  your  product  in  Indiana’s  daily 
newspapers  will  reach  the  families  who  can 
afford  to  buy  your  product  as  evidenced  by 
the  large  spendable  incomes  they  earn. 

Why  not  plan  your  campaign  in  Indiana’s 
daily  newspapers  and  reach  these  families 
with  the  large  spendable  incomes? 


Circu- 

Rate  for 
S.OOO 

lation 

lines 

'Columbus  Republican . 

. (E) 

5,035 

.03 

'Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.. 

. (M) 

44,916 

.09 

'Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.. 

. (S) 

32,399 

.09 

'Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel _ 

. (E) 

48,374 

.12 

'Indianapolis  News . 

. (E) 

134,157 

.27 

'Indianapolis  Star . 

. (M) 

111,989 

.20 

'Indianapolis  Star . 

. (S) 

148,743 

.27 

'Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. 

(  (E)  15,048  ) 

1  (M)  8,605  ) 

23,653 

.07 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

. (E) 

6,896 

.04 

'Marion  Leader  Tribune . 

...(M&S) 

9,670 

.04 

tMuncie  Star . 

. (M) 

23,724 

.08 

tMuncie  Star . 

. (S) 

15,539 

.08 

tShelbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,187 

.025 

tSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (E) 

28.698 

.08 

tSoutb  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

27,371 

.08 

'South  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S)  28,449...  (E) 

29,851 

.08 

tTerre  Haute  Tribune..  .(S)  23,052. ..(E) 

23,472 

.06 

'Terre  Haute  Star-Post . 

...(M&E) 

46,025 

.12 

'Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (S) 

25,597 

.07 

*  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
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UR  OVN  VORtP 

or  LetTbRS . 


JOHN  WAN  AM  AKER  never  ran  a 
newspaper;  he  was  not  even  “once  a 
iiewspai)er  man  himself” ;  but  compara¬ 
tively  few  men  did  more  to  influence  the 
present  condition  of  American  new'S- 
papers  than  this  merchant  who  made  such 
a  powerful  weai>on  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  that  other  dealers  were  forced  to 
use  it  with  him. 

The  iH»int  is  made  in  a  new  biography 
of  Wanamaker  by  Joseph  H.  Appel  that 
without  the  pre>ent  great  volume  of  store 
advertising,  newspapers  would  have 
neither  their  modern  size  nor  their  low 
circulation  rates.  The  point  gains  weight 
when  one  looks  at  newspapers  in  some 
other  countries. 

As  to  Wanamaker’s  share  in  swelling 
the  amount  of  newspaper  advertising 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  story  of 
his  career  as  a  merchant  is  also  the  story 
of  his  career  as  an  advertiser.  The  key¬ 
note  of  his  business  life  was  to  take  the 
public  thoroughly  into  his  confidence 
about  his  goods,  and  he  used  printer’s  ink 
freely  to  accomplish  this.  Opening  his 
first  store  in  Philadelphia  in  1861,  in  the 
dark  days  just  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
he  made  it  his  business  to  spend  the  bulk 
of  his  first  receipts  for  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement.  He  used  many  kinds  of 
advertising  in  his  early  days — among 
them  billboards,  balloons,  and  a  house 
organ  on  pink  pai)er ;  but  he  concentrated 
later  on  newspaper  space. 

“I  would  not  give  an  advertisement  in 
a  newspaper  of  400  circulation  for  5000 
dodgers  or  posters,”  Mr.  Wanamaker  is 
quoted  as  saying.  “If  I  wanted  to  sell 
cheap  jewelry  or  run  a  lottery  scheme  I 
might  use  posters,  but  I  wouldn’t  insult 
a  decent  reading  public  with  handbills.” 
El.sewhere  Mr.  .4ppel  writes : 

“He  believed  in  persistent  advertising — 
‘If  there  is  any  one  thing  a  quitter  should 
let  alone,  it  is  advertising.’ 

“He  believed  in  newspaper  advertising 
— ‘If  I  ever  have  a  Columbus  monument 
in  advertising,’  he  said,  ‘it  will  be  for  the 
discovery  that  the  advertising  of  instant 
iK'iiefit  to  merchant  and  customer  is  in 
the  daily  newspaper  of  known  circula¬ 
tion.’ 

“Often  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
uttered  a  warning,  both  public  and 
private,  against'  the  growing  extrava¬ 
gance  Ixgh  of  advertising  space  and  ad¬ 
vertising  copy.  ‘People  are  beginning 
to  resent  the  extravagance  of  copy,’  he 
said.  ‘They  are  tired  of  careless  big 
flaring  type  headlines  that  do  not  mean 
anything.  If  the  newspapers  are  going 
to  save  themselves  and  Ije  useful  to  the 
public  and  to  the  merchant  who  adver¬ 
tises  in  them,  they  will  have  to  double 
their  advertising  rates,  thus  reducing 
faithful  advertising  to  its  proper  propor¬ 
tions  and  cutting  out  altogether  the 
wasteful  and  false  advertising.’  ” 

“The  Business  Biography  of  John 
Wanamaker,  Founder  and  Builder,”  is 
based  on  “daily  contact  with  the  Wana- 
makcr  genius  for  a  period  of  30  years,” 
the  tinve  that  Mr.  .\ppel  has  spent  in  the 
Wanamaker  organization.  The  book  is 
published  bv  the  Macmillan  Companv. — 
R.S.M. 

0  *  * 

TN  Scrilmcr's  for  February  there  arc 
two  impressive  and  reassuring  answers 
to  the  question,  “Is  man  a  victim  of  the 
machine  age?” — one  by  Professor  Milli¬ 
kan,  Nobel  prize  winner,  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
other  by  Dr.  Michael  Pupin  of  Columbia 
University.  Eiach  of  these  great  physi¬ 
cists  repels  the  usual  charges  against 
“this  ugly  civilization  of  the  machine”  and 
paints  a  glowing  picture  of  the  pure  and 
noble  aims — ^not  of  the  machine  with  its 
commercial  uses,  which  has  been  attacked 
by  Stuart  Chase  and  Ralph  Borsodi  and 
Raymond  Fosdick — but  of  the  scientific 
research  scholar !  An  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tion,  but  it  does  not  really  meet  the  issue. 
Except  in  a  few  points.  Professor  Milli¬ 
kan  argues  very  logically  that  science 


and  machinery  cannot  be  blamed  for  the 
World  War  or  for  various  other  black 
spots  in  modern  civilization  that  are  no 
blacker,  maybe  a  little  brighter,  than  in 
previous  eras.  Both  Millikan  and  Pupin 
are  the  rare  type  of  scientist  that'  sees 
and  respects  spiritual  values.  Possibly 
they  read  into  modern  applied  science 
more  of  such  values  than  can  be  seen  by 
the  average  newspaper  nian ! — R.  W. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

'C’IRMS  planning  research  in  the  field 

of  distribution  may  save  themselves 
from  duplicating  material  already  pub¬ 
lished  if  they  will  consult  “An  Index  to 
Distribution  Research,”  issued  by  the 
.\ssociation  of  National  Advertisers  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  its  Research  Council. 

The  pamphlet  lists  distribution  and 
market  studies  which  have  been  collected 
by  the  association’s  Central  Bureau  for 
Distribution  Research.  Each  is  described 
in  a  few  lines,  and  the  collection  is  classi¬ 
fied  and  indexed. 

Perhaps  it  is  typical  of  present  trends 
in  advertising  that  the  most  space  in  the 
index  is  given  to  markets  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  sub-headings  thereunder,  while  sales 
and  selling  topics  are  second  in  number. 
While  these  two  classifications  take  up 
30  pages  in  the  pamphlet,  only  two  and  a 
half  pages  are  needed  for  publications 
listed  under  “Advertising.” 

Many  of  the  publications  listed  are 
frankly  intended  to  present  selling  argu¬ 
ments  for  a  publication  or  business  house. 
Others,  however,  are  impartial  studies. — 
R.  S.  M.  ♦  *  * 

^HE  very  latest  addition  to  the  Jour- 
-*•  nalism  library  is  “Introduction  to 
Modern  Journalism”  (Prentice  Hall,  Inc., 
$2.50),  by  Stewart  Rol)ertson,  Professor 
of  Journalism  in  the  North  Carolina  State 
College. 

Just  as  we  have  Outlines  of  Science, 
The  Story  of  Philosophy,  Psychology 
Made  Easy,  etc..  Professor  Robertson  has 
now  added  The  Story  of  Modern  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Within  the  scope  of  some  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pages,  the  author 
treats  of  newspaper  making,  news  gath¬ 
ering,  the  writing  of  news,  news  editing, 
news  photography,  reporting,  special  fea¬ 
tures,  the  law  and  the  press,  headline 
writing,  make-up,  the  writing  of  editor¬ 
ials,  paragraphs  and  columns — even  edit¬ 
ing  the  small  country  weekly. 

In  “Introduction  to  Modern  Journal¬ 
ism”  the  author  aims  to  cover  every 
phase  of  modern  journalism  “in  accurate 
and  painstaking  detail.” — H.  J.  B. 


‘VroductiotL^. . . 


Each  department  ef¬ 
ficiently  planned.  All 
departments  prop¬ 
erly  related  to  each 
other.  Speedy  and 
economical  produc¬ 
tion  the  logical  result. 


Robert  W  Dickerson 


ARCHITECT 

Specu$/izimg  in  Stwspaper  Engineering 
1001  HURON  ROAD.  CLEVELAND 


AGAINST  REPORTER  BILLS 


N.  Y.  Bar  Attn.  Committee  Condemnt 
Meaturet  PriTileging  Newt  Men 


On  the  ground  that  a  law  making 
reporters’  confidences  inviolable  and 
privileged  would  “open  the  way  to  reck¬ 
less  abuse”  the  committee  on  state  leg¬ 
islation  of  the  New  York  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  last  week  issued  a  memorandum  dis¬ 
approving  the  proposed  legislation. 

Three  bills,  which  would  place  news¬ 
paper  men’s  confidence  on  a  legal  foot¬ 
ing  with  lawyers’,  doctors’  and  priests’ 
have  been  introduced  into  the  legislature. 
The  last  was  introduced  Feb.  14  by  As¬ 
sembly  Minority  Leader  Irwin  Steingut 
of  Brooklyn. 

The  memorandum  cites  four  funda¬ 
mental  requirements  to  qualify  for  such 
privilege,  as  follows:  Origin  in  the 
confidence  that  there  will  be  no  disclos¬ 
ure,  dependence  upon  such  confidence 
for  maintaining  the  relation,  public  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  relationship  itself,  and  a 
situation  whereby  the  injury  resulting 
from  disclosure  would  be  greater  than 
the  benefits. 

None  of  these  four  fundamentals,  it 
is  stated  in  the  memorandum,  is  met  in 
the  case  of  the  relationship  between  re- 
l)orter  and  confidential  informant.  In 
addition,  it  is  argued  that  the  situation 
is  wholly  different  from  that  in  the  case 
of  doctors,  lawyers  and  priests  in  that 
in  the  latter  instaiKe  it  is  the  informa¬ 
tion  itself  which  is  held  confidential, 
while  in  the  case  of  news  material  it  is 
the  source  and  not  the  information. 


CANADIAN  PAPER  CELEBRATES 

More  than  1,5(X)  friends  of  Le  Devoir, 
the  Nationalist  newspaper  of  Montreal, 
celebrated  the  2()th  anniversary  of  its 
foundation  recently  at  a  banquet'.  Henri 
Bourassa,  M.P.,  for  I.a  Belle,  and  editor 
of  the  paper,  was  the  principal  speaker. 


Free  Press  circulation  u 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


\ 


IBetroft 


II 

V 


“StartM  The  Day 
in  Detroit" 


The  N  ew  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 


IHetalb  tribune 


DAILY’S  PROTEGE  ON  CRUISE 

Mary  Sweeney,  chosen  Toledo's  “mo# 
deserving  girl”  in  a  contest  conducted 
by  the  Toledo  News-Bee,  sailed  from 
New  York  recently  on  the  Westen 
Ocean  for  a  23-day  cruise  of  the  Wttt 
Indies  and  South  America.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Helen  Schade  of  the 
News-Bee  editorial  staff.  Miss  Sweeney 
was  outfitted  with  a  complete  wardrobe 
from  a  Toledo  store  before  she  left 


EXPLAIN  DENNETT  ARREST 

One  version  of  the  recent  arrest  of 
Prescott  Dennett,  Pulitzer  traveling 
scholar  in  journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  Rome  states  that  Dennett,  in  trying 
to  find  his  way  out  of  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice  where  he  had  gone  as  a  journalist 
got  lost  and  ended  up  in  the  code  room. 
His  actions  were  regarded  suspiciously, 
and  a  guard  arrested  him.  Dennett's 
l>assport  was  withdrawn,  but  was 
turned  after  two  days. 


MANAGES  DAILY’S  RADIO 

Jefferson  B.  Webb  has  been  appoiiiteil 
manager  of  radio  station  WWJ,  of  the 
Detroit  Neu’s,  and  will  haye  supervision 
over  l)Oth  entertainment  and  advertising 
features.  Mr.  Webb  is  vice-president  of 
the  Detroit  Symphonic  Society  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  orchestra. 


BLANKETS 

for 

Stereotyping 


GUMMED  PACKING  FELTS 

& 

Plain  Packing 
Sheets,  Strips  &  Rolls 


Matrix  Shears 
Steel  Tails 
Saw  Belts 
Shaver  Belts 


Full  Line 
of 

Supplies  for  Stereotyping 
Newspapers 


American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  iSt 

Weit  Lynn,  Ma««. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Publishers’  Representative 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 


Representing  a  select 
group  of  leading  Metro¬ 
politan  Evening  N  e  w  s  - 
papers. 

Based  on  the  idea  of 
rendering  better  service  to 
a  small  list. 

Each  CARROLL  News¬ 
paper  leads  in  national 
advertising  in  respective 
fields.  Ask  the  publisher. 


110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


The  WELFARE  COMMIHEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  will  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


PROBATE  court  can  be  tapped  for  a 
bountiful  supply  of  features.  Larg¬ 
est  and  smallest  wills  in  year ;  marriage 
liceT>'»  bureau;  who  pays  largest  and 
smallest  inheritance  tax  and  how  it  is  col¬ 
lected;  is  lunacy  increasing  or  falling 
off  in  county  and  why;  curious  provi¬ 
sions  in  some  wills.— Samuel  Fusco. 


A  good  yarn  can  be  hunted  out  by 
getting  in  touch  with  the  owner  or 
workers  of  your  local  wrecking  com¬ 
pany  and  finding  out  just  what  they 
find  in  the  old  buildings  they  wreck. 
Often  interesting  old  papers  with  names 
and  dates  are  found,  and  once  in  a  while 
some  money  is  found  concealed  between 
walls.  Also  there  is  an  interesting  yarn 
connected  with  the  sale  of  the  old  lum¬ 
ber  and  building  materials  taken  from 
wrecked  buildings. — V.  E.  Switzer. 


The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  has  been 
using  the  heading  "What’s  in  Your 
Pocket”  for  a  series  of  feature  stories, 
interviewing  citizens  on  the  street. — Karl 
W.  Fischer. 


On  Lincoln’s  birthday  the  Toledo 
News-Bee  ran  a  group  of  pictures  of 
youngsters  in  the  city  who  were  born  on 
that  date.  Before  listing  the  youngsters 
in  the  caption,  it  began  “They  close  the 
schools  and  banks  and  men  give  long 
speeches  whenever  these  children  have 
anniversaries  .  .  — Thora  Eigenmann. 


Several  radio  dealers  in  .Attleboro, 
Mass.,  recently  used  three-quarter  page 
space  against  the  “dumping”  of  old  radit) 
sets  of  obsolete  make  or  made  by  con¬ 
cerns  in  bankruptcy,  and  urging  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  deal  only  with  stores  selling  only 
recognized  makes. — P. 


Interview  your  city’s  present  mayor 
and  some  mayor  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  past  on  how  the  problems  of  run¬ 
ning  a  city  have  changed  in  that  period 
of  time.  New  questions  include  traffic 
regulation,  safety  campaigns,  prohibition 
enforcement,  crime  and  fire  prevention, 
elirmnation  of  grade  crossings,  radio  reg¬ 
ulation,  and  more  strict  food  inspection, 
while  city  business  management  methods 
have  also  changed. — L.  G.  M. 


As  a  feature  for  the  next  large  fire  in 
your  city,  get  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  miles  traveled  per  year  by  each  fire 
truck.  If  the  city  is  large  strike  an 
average.  You  could  also  find  the  length 
of  usefulness  of  a  truck;  how  much  gas 
used  during  a  year;  average  length  of  a 
"run”  and  how  long  the  tires  can  be 
used.— H.  W.  S. 


Amazing  Cases”  was  the  caption  of  a 
series  of  legal  incidents  related  by 
judges  to  Louise  Leung  of  the  Daily 
Times,  Chicago.  The  articles  appeared 
with  one-half  column  cuts  of  the  judges, 
one  each  day. — A.  G. 


The  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star  uses 
each  week  an  interview  with  some  prom¬ 
inent  man  or  woman  on  his  reading 
Ustes,  entitled,  “When  Your  Townsmen 
Read.”— B.L.T, 


Newspaper  Engineering 


4  An 

V, 


organization  specializing 
newspaper  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en¬ 
gineering,  operation  and 
production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Nemtpaptr  Buildings, 
Prsduetteu.  O^Mson, 

Surveys.  VmhMiosu. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


\  Pn 
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BALKED  AT  REVEALING 
SOURCE  OF  NEWS 


But  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  Re¬ 
porter,  Unlike  Washington,  D.  C., 
News  Men,  Is  Freed  After  Being 
Threatened  With  Jail 


In  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  a  case 
has  just  been  brought  to  a  close  that 
nearly  parallels  the  imprisonment  of  the 
three  Washington 
(D.C.)  Tim\es  re¬ 
porters  who  re¬ 
fused  to  divulge 
the  sources  of 
their  information 
before  a  grand 
jury.  “rhe  ele¬ 
ments  in  the 
cases  were  the 
same,  but  the 
c  o  n  s  e  q  uences 
were  different. 

David  Louw,  a 
reporter  for  the 
Rand  Daily  Mail, 
refused  to  give 
evidence  in  court  as  to  how  he  obtained 
information  for  an  article  he  wrote 
about  the  drawing  of  a  lottery.  The 
case  was  a  big  story  in  South  Africa. 

Louw  was  first  committed  to  jail  for 
eight  days  for  refusing  to  give  evidence, 
but  the  warrant  of  committal  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  seven  days  to  enable  him  to 
provide  the  evidence  required,  or  to 
institute  appeal  proceedings  to  a  superior 
court.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  days,  he 
appeared  again  before  the  magistrate, 
and  when  it  was  announced  that  an  ap¬ 
peal  had  been  lodged,  the  public  prose¬ 
cutor  asked  for  a  postponement  sine  die, 
and  the  proceedings  were  adjourned. 

PITMAN  ESTATE  $200,000 

.All  estate  exceeding  $200,000  was  left 
by  Theophilus  T.  Pitman,  former  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Nezvport  (R.I.) 
Daily  Neivs,  who  died  Feb.  10  in  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Pa.  Under  the  late  publish¬ 
er’s  will,  a  trust  fund  of  $50,000  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  in  Newport  was 
established.  Public  bequests  totaled  $27,- 
000  and  private  bequests  $60,000.  Gifts 
to  his  former  employes  on  the  News 
ranged  from  $150  to  $5,000,  and  totale*! 
15  in  number. 

AIDING  HISTORIC  CHURCH 

The  Richmond  (V’a.)  Nctvs-I.eader  is 
receiving  contributions  to  defray  the  cost 
ni  installation  of  a  new  oil-burning  fur¬ 
nace  at  hi.storic  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
church  in  Richmond  and  to  otherwise 
fireproof  the  ancient  structure,  in  which 
Patrick  Henry  uttered  his  famous  “Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death”  speech. 


NAMED  FOR  U.  S.  POST 

Edward  E.  Neal,  publisher  of  the 
Nobtes^’ille  (Ind.)  Ledger,  has  been 
recommended  for  the  post  of  internal 
revenue  collector  for  Indiana. 


ATTENTION 
Mr.  Circulation  Manager 

Many  of  yon  remember  my 
Dad,  Barney  Yokel.  He  was  the 
Pioneer  Booster  of  Newspaper 
Circulation. 

I  have  been  in  the  game  all  my 
life  and  know  what  produces. 
Under  my  personal  direction, 
our  firm  is  supplying  original, 
copyrighted  ideas  which  are 
showing  wonderful  results. 
’Iliey  are  not  premiums  but 
Circulation  Stimulators.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  personally 
for  full  information. 

DAVID  YOKEL 
A.  W.  DEANS,  INC., 
Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  zvill  be  paut  ^ 
for  each  idea  published,  j) 
Send  clipping  for  payment 


The  Carondolet  (Mo.)  News  ran  a 
double  page  of  advertising  under 
the  caption  “Know  A’our  Labels.”  On 
this  page  appeared  labels  of  various 
products  handled  by  the  merchants  of 
the  community.  Under  each  label  was 
.short  copy  telling  about  the  product. 
This  advertising  was  obtained  from 
manufacturers. — N.  B.  T. 


trict,”  was  reproduced  in  each  advertise¬ 
ment. — L.  G.  M. 


Devote  a  portion  of  your  “classified” 
at  this  time  to  gardenin'^  Under  this 
section  try  for  copy  relative  to  planting, 
to  bulbs  and  shrubbery;  purchase  of 
such  stock ;  from  garden  implement  peo¬ 
ple,  professional  gardeners,  etc. — C.  M.  L. 


•An  essay  contest  with  Suggestions 
for  Modernizing  Old  Homes  as  it's 
subject  will  prove  a  circulation  builder 
as  well  as  an  advertising  getter.  Have 
building  material  and  supply  men  donate 
the  prizes.  The  contest  can  be  run  in 
connection  with  clean  up  and  paint  up 
campaigns. — J.  W. 


On  one  of  its  classified  pages  the 
Nnv  York  Herald  Tribune  runs  each 
day  a  box  containing  a  reproduction  of 
a  classified  advertisement  that  appeared 
in  the  Nnv  York  Herald  on  the  same 
date  50  years  ago. — E.  R.  L. 


A  whole  page  of  St.  Patrick  Day  ad¬ 
vertisements  may  be  obtained  just  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  day,  March  17.  These  may 
be  from  the  florists  for  green  carnations, 
and  other  green  flowers;  confectionery 
stores  for  their  green  specialties;  sta¬ 
tionery  houses  for  St.  Patrick  Day  party 
novelties ;  bakery  shops. — C.  M.  L. 


One  newspaper  devotes  nearly  one  page 
each  month  to  babies.  Names  of  all 
babies  born  in  the  preceding  month  oc¬ 
cupy  the  center  of  the  page.  The  flower 
and  birthstone  for  the  month  is  given, 
also  temperamental  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
The  advertisers  on  this  page  are  those 
catering  to  baby  needs. — R.  B.  M. 


Owners  of  lucky  automobile  license 
plates  received  merchandise  prizes  or  al¬ 
lowances  from  sixteen  merchants  who 
took  space  on  a  page  in  the  Des  Moines 
Swiday  Register  recently  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Find  Your  Auto  License  Number.” 
One  license  plate,  “picked  at  random  from 
cars  parked  in  the  Des  Moines  Loop  dis- 


Gtcoilitdttskifil 


4  Day  Sale 

of  64  year  old  Camden 
Department  Store  it  big¬ 
gest  in  its  history  —  re¬ 
flecting  the  unusually 
prosperous  condition  of 
the  South  Jersey  area  so 
intensively  covered  at 
on«  cost  by  the 


COURIER  POST 


[National  Kept  Story,  Brooln  A  Flnley| 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


March  21,  the  first  day  of  spring,  this 
year  falls  on  a  Saturday.  Why  not 
make  the  day  a  merchandising  event  for 
your  city  by  getting  merchants  to  adver¬ 
tise  “Spring  Specials”  for  Saturday 
only? — L.  G.  M. 


$84,000,000 

ANNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  contented 
workers  receive  their  weekly  wages. 

A  market  with  no  sags  is  covered 
by  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 

Ask  Beckunth  —  He  Knotvtl 


wire 

service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 
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PROBING  PAPER'S  FINANCES 

The  activities  of  Elmer  P.  Langguth 
as  publisher  of  the  Maywood  (Ill.) 
News  are  being  investigated  by  the 
state’s  attorney’s  office.  Langguth  was 
the  president  of  the  People’s  State  Bank 
of  Maywood,  which  was  closed  recently 
because  of  an  estimated  shortage  of 
1173, (XX).  Both  the  president  and  Miss 
Laverne  D.  Lindgren,  cashier,  have 
been  indicted.  According  to  the  state’s 
attorney’s  office,  the  Suburban  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  the  May- 
wood  News,  was  $38, (XX)  overdrawn  in 
its  accounts  and  was  mortgaged  for 
^20,000.  In  addition,  a  bond  issue  of 


$35,000  was  floated,  although  the  entire 
value  of  the  publishing  house  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $36,()00. 

NEWSPRINT  PLANT  CLOSED 

After  having  been  running  for  only 
seven  weeks,  following  a  three-year  shut¬ 
down,  the  High  Falls  plant  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  at  Chateaugay, 
N.  Y.,  discontinued  production  of  news¬ 
print  again  last  week.  The  shutdown 
was  ordered  from  International  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  city,  it  was  stated. 
Since  reopening  last  December,  the 
plant’s  output  has  been  sent'  to  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 


AWARDED  SCOUT  TROPHY 

Cooperating  with  the  Memphis  Coun¬ 
cil  of  ,Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
Memphis  Ez>ening  Appeal,  as  a  feature 
of  celebration  of  Scout  Anniversary 
Week,  sponsored  an  all-city  “jamboree” 
and  inter-troop  rally  recently.  More 
than  1,200  Scouts  took  part.  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Appeal  awarded  a  large  loving  cup 
to  the  troop  winning  the  rally  finals. 

JOINS  PENNSYLVANIA  LIST 

The  Lehighton  (Pa.)  Leader  has 
joined  the  Pennsylvania  Select  List  and 
will  be  represented  by  Fred  Kimball, 
Inc.,  effective  March  1. 


SUMMERS  APPOINTED  £D] 

T.  W.  Summers,  of  Omaha,  has  as-  r 
sumed  the  duties  of  advertising  manager 
of  the  McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gasette,  it 
was  announced  recently.  Summers  was 
formerly  with  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
display  department  and  as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  also  spent  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  with  the  old  Omaha  Bee. 

A.  B.  P.  TO  MEET 

Annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Asso-  ' 
ciated  Business  Papers  will  be  held  Mav 
5-7  at  the  Greenbriar  Hotel,  White  Sul- 
phur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  it  was  announced 
this  week.  Th«  E< 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


A  New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  45K 


Here  are  tsome  Famous  Users 


Akron  Electro  Co.,  Akrtm. 
Ohio 

Doily  Pantag  raph. 

Bloomington.  111. 
Weetern  NewHpaper 
Union,  Boston.  Mass. 
Partridge  &  Anderson. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Hodge  Mat  Service,  Ctn* 
cinnati,  Ohio 
Weatern  Newspaper 
Union.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
M'chigan  Stereo  ('o.  (J 
iAuckitui),  Detroit. 
Mich. 

•  Dispatch,  Dallas.  Texas 
Western  Newspaper 

Union,  I>allas.  Texas 
Times-Union,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Post,  I>enver,  Colo. 
Herald.  Everett.  Wash. 
Times'Record,  Fort 
I  Smith.  Ark. 

News- Press,  Glendale 
California 

Telegraph.  Harrisburg. 
Pa. 

Times.  Huntsville.  Ala. 
News.  Hollywo^,  Calif. 
News  Sentinel,  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

*  State  Journal,  Lincoln, 

Nebr. 

San,  Ixmg  Beach.  Calif. 
Odhams  Press 

ckimes),  London,  Eng. 
Sentinel,  Milwaukee, Wis. 
PreM,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Press.  Muncie.  Ind. 
Western  Newspaper 
Uoi<m,  New  York  City 
'  iZ  Machines) 

World-Her^d,  Omaha. 
Nebraska 

Leader.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

Post,  Pasadena.  Calif. 


Journal.  Pottsville  Pa. 

Times- Wt»rld,  Roanoke, 
Virginia 

News  l.eader,  Richmond, 
V'irginia 

Nesrs-Pilot,  San  Pedro 
('alifomia 

Union-Tribune,  San 
l>ieKO,  California 

Outl<K>k,  Santa  Monica, 
('alifornia 

Press,  i^ringheld.  Mo. 

Times.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Times,  Toledt»,  Ohio 

W'ashin^ton  Mat  Service. 
Washington.  D.  C'. 

Hollister  Press,  W'ilmette, 
Illinois 

News,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Kings  Syndicate,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 

Globe,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Daily  Times.  Beaver,  Pa. 

Polish  Union  Daily, 
Chicago.  Illinois 

Item,  Mt.  Carmel.  Pa. 

Post.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Commercial  ('olur, 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Afro-American.  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland 

Sunday  Independent, 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

Herald -News.  Joliet,  IH. 

Western  Newsfiaper 
Union.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Globe.  Joplin.  Mo. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Progressive  Matrix  & 
Stereo  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
(Z  Machines) 

Spokesman ‘Review, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

News-Tribune,  Tacoma 
Washington 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

^  1 5  3  5  So.  Paulina  Street 

HEW  YOIE  CHICAGO  »AN  raANCliCO 


THE  OPEN 
DOOR 

The  Classified  Service  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

is  the  door  to  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  advertising  and 
publishing  fields. 


DAY  AND  NIGHT 
EMERGENCY  SERVICE 

The  manner  in 
which  the  Hoe,  24- 
hour,  night  and  day 
emergency  and  re¬ 
pair  department 
functions  in  getting 
replacement  parts 
out  in  the  minimum 
of  time  is  not  a  hit 
and  miss  affair.  It  is 
a  positive,  depend¬ 
able  service,  effi¬ 
ciently  organized  in 
{personnel  and  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipped 
with  a  large  stock  of 
parts,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  helping 
publishers. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Ofllcee 

138th  St.  and  East  River 
New  York  City 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  your  nearest 
G-E  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Enginmorm 

Flatiron  Building 

trs  Fifth  At.,  at  SSrd  St. 

T.lephoaei  Alaonaaln  1620 


Deeignera  and  builders  of 
special  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirements  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildings 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 


INVISIBLE  EXPENSE 

When  your  blankets  are  old  and  worn  out,  they  cause  poor 
printing  and  many  delays,  due  to  the  sheets  breaking. 
Complaints  from  readers  on  late  delivery  and  loss  of  salM. 
Rebates  to  advertisers  for  poor  printing. 

Excessive  waste  paper  and  extra  expense  for  power  and 
light. 

The  saving  in  these  items  of  Invisible  Expense  for  ont 
week  will  buy  a  new  set  of  blankets. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lower  your  efficiency  by  false 
economy. 

New  Elngland  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CahU  ASSr...  NENSCO,  W.rc..t.r 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — *0.000  per  hr.  The  heavleit 
and  most  productive  high  speed  unit  press.  Equipped  with  latest  quick 
lock-up  plate  clamps,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoplate  and 
dry  mat  equipment.  All  materiala,  steels,  bronzes,  etc.,  of  the  latest 
approved  mechanical  engineering  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  plate  rotary.  The  full  36.000  running 
apeed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  costs  (material  and  labor)  cut  In 
half.  Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  sized  daily.  Unit-designed ;  built 
in  8  pg.,  12  pg.,  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  size  can.  by  adding  units,  be 
Incraaaed  In  its  capacity. 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dalUea  and  weeklies. 
Prints  from  the  roll  and  cute,  fol4»  and  delivere  perfected  newspapers. 
6,  8.  10.  12,  14  or  16  pages  complete  in  one  operation.  Speed  5,000  to 
6,000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Writa  as  ysar  prsss  nssds—Lst  ua  help  yam  solas  your  prossroom  problsms— 
Oar  sto0  Is  mt  your  soroieo 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple  printing 
up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple.  Sex¬ 
tuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple  and 
Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses — print  up  to  32  pages 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  OfDca  A  Faetaiy . PItInfhId,  N,  J. 

Nnr  Yark  OSlea . Brakaw  Bldf.,  I4S7  Braadwair 

Chicad#  onea . Monadaatk  BM 
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editor  &  PUBUSHER 

Qassified  Advertising 

RATES 


SITUATIONS  (Caah  with  Order) 
,  1  Tima  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 


Count  six  words  to  the  line 
V^le  space  charfa  at  sune  rata  per  line 
Mr  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
[••wtion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
Tbs  Editor  A  Publisher  resarvas  the  richt 
i  Is  elsssify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


business  opportunities 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 

Business  Kanayer. — Advertising  lianager — Gen¬ 
eral  Executive — To  take  entire  charge  eTenlng 
New  England  newspaper,  (^ty  of  30,000.  Mnat 
have  record  of  accomplishment  and  come  well 
recommended.  Write  fully  stating  experience, 
salary  required.  E-OIO,  Editor  A.  Publisher. 
Circulation  Building  Campaign  Managers 
wanted:  Exiierieiiced  or  inexperienced,  clean- 
cut  and  hustlers.  Full  particulars,  references 
anil  salary  expected.  The  Alward  Syndicate, 
Independent,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Solicitors,  experienced  in  Special  Pages  and 
St.vle  Sections,  also  all  forms  of  special  pages 
such  as  furniture  pages,  commiinit.v  pages, 
straw  hat  pages,  garage  pages.  Must  be  able 
to  prove  conclusively  by  age  and  experience 
that  you  qualify  for  New  York  City,  ('ommls- 
slon  with  drawing  account.  State  what  you  are 
exiiert  at  with  references.  Address  E-628, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Broker* 


DMirsble  Weeklies— New  York,  county  seat,  ex 
(tssive  Helds,  adequate  plant,  goval  organization, 
■ming  handsome  dividends,  initial  payment 
15000;  New  Jersey,  fertile  Held,  line  equipment, 
wning  dividends,  initial  payment,  $il,0(K);  Vlr- 
llnU,  exclusive  Held,  good  plant,  earning  dlvl- 
Scads.  ialtial  payment.  J.  B.  Shale, 

Times  Building.  New  York. 
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Ii(  Weakly,  prosiieroiis  rafg.  center,  central 
nest.  Slinuld  be  turned  into  daily.  Can  buy 
whole  or  part  Interest:  reasonable.  C.  M. 
VMtey,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Cliicago. 


Ter  Papers  That  Fay,  write  os.  Our  list  in- 
dndes  100  of  the  best  dailies  and  weeklies  In 
the  Middle  West.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H. 
Ksoi,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Newspaper  For  Sale 


Ctlifornia  Daily — Evening,  consolidation,  exclu- 
■ive  flelii;  one  of  best  small  town  iiroperties  in 
nmntry;  rich  section:  Hrst-class  equipment. 
Pty«  more  tlian  14%  on  $:t(K),0(K»,  E-(i:i,n.  Editor 

t  Publisher. 


Y 


Off«r  Leading  Weekly.  2<K)0  oirunLitifiu;  colloKc- 
iDdastrial  city  7(XN);  torniR.  Would  lease. 

Personal  reaBoiiH.  Ilera.d.  AtheiiH.  Tenii. 


Special  Offer 


ifflorictn  Weekly.  piibliHhed  in  Paria.  rapidly 
ipowiDff.  invitex  sXnierican  imbllelier  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  ItH  business  with  a  view  of  establlahing 
American  cin'iilatioii  and  lulvertising.  Write 
E627.  PMitor  k  Publisber. 


CIRCULATION 

Promotion 


Tk.  (%arlst  Partlows  Company,  Occidental 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Invites  the  attention  of 
pablliber.  desiring  increased  circulation  to  the 
ndless  commendations  and  endorsements  of 
iMdlng  A.B.C.  publishers  everywhere  appearing 
la  every  Issue  of  EDITOR  A  IT:RI.ISBER.  The 
PARTLOWE  plan  campaign  Is  being  used  yesr 
stter  yesr  by  more  real  newspapers  than  all 
siker  circulatlon-bnlldlng  services  combined — an 
evidence  In  Itself  of  Its  Indinputnble  worth  and 
st  Its  outstanding  superiority.  Tbe  only  clrcu- 
Istlon-bulldlng  orgsnlsatlon  in  NewBpai>erdom 
srklch  is  s  member  of  the  Better  Buelness 
Bsresn  end  which  furnishes  publishers’  alBdsvIts 
sf  eisct  results  of  Its  every  campaign.  Wire 
collect  or  write  for  free  Pirtlowe  survey  and 
taalysis  of  your  Held. 


As  W,  B.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
i»e.,  Loulavllle,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Builders  —  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


BmiU  Dailies,  weeklies,  Hnd  satisfying  results 
la  Rainliow  t'lrculatlnn  Canqiaigns.  No  "back- 
dres*'  here.  II.  C.  Morlious,  Knickerbocker 
Bldg..  42nd  st.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


®ir  eampalgnt — dallies,  weeklies — net  4.00 
W.llOO  snbscrlptlons.  Only  nrganliatlon 
•sceessful  drives  in  4  N.  Y.  City  boroi 
asdson  De  Priest.  Station  C.  Brooklyn.  N 


A  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg..  Santa 
jwci,  California.  An  efflcient  circulation 
Mding  organisation  accepting  only  bonaflde 
■ksfilptlos  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
■  wire,  without  obligation,  for  Held  survey. 


Rsir  A  Austin,  circulation  Imilders,  222  West 
oieenwlch  St.,  Beading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Jsiesmsnslilp  Clnli  Cani|>aigns.  Telephones: 
0®<e  2-I3.’>l;  residence.  81  024(i. 


EDITORIAL 


Children's  Pafe 

Nwerful  •dltorial,  nilrcrtising  iiiul  rlrculntlon 
to  rhItdrotrM  lutgeK  for  dHlllf*H  aiul 
ami  promotion  a  flvlc  force, 
for  itfieif.  Junior  tVaturp  Syndicate,  11 
42<1  Rtreet,  New  York. 


Europeen  Features 

of  leading  New  York  daily,  travel 
May  to  CR'tober,  and  vlsltlnf  chief 
ntice  for  opera  and  feativala,  deairea  supple* 
■•ottry  commission  for  sny  type  of  newspaper 
ZvA'  Experienced  news  and  feature  writer. 
Editor  A  Publiiher, 


Situations  Wanted 


Accountant —HiiKincHa  Manager.  Know  circula¬ 
tion,  clasBlded,  collections.  oflBce  details,  audit¬ 
ing  and  coat  accounting.  Married,  family.  12 
years  experience.  references.  D'5S5. 

Editor  &  Publisber. 


Advertising  Executive 

Years  of  practical  experience  In  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Management.  A-1  salesman, 
copy  writer  and  a  good  leader  of  men.  Have 
capably  managed  stafTs  of  ten  to  fifty  men  with 
gratifying  results.  Know  how  to  contact  adver¬ 
tisers  and  gain  confidence  of  both  local  and 
national  advertisers.  Have  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  iiio4lern  promotion  ideas  and  merchan¬ 
dising  problems.  Excellent  recommendations 
from  all  former  employers.  Will  go  most  any¬ 
where  if  |>ositlon  pays  an  adequate  salary. 
Aildres  for  interview.  Editor  A  Publisher.  Box 
R  579, 


Advertising  Salesman! 

Manager! 

Active 

(if  uunusiinl  ability,  open  for  connection 
tbroiigli  combination  of  circumstances  beyond 
his  control. 
gPAl.IFKWTIONS: 

1st.  Y«‘ars  of  practical  experience  with  news¬ 
papers  in  atlvisory  capacity  and  selling,  giving 
him  poise,  Jtidgment  and  ai>ility  to  successfully 
till  any  executive  position. 

I’lid.  Has  a  personality  that  makes  friends 
tbnmgli  sincerity  with  advertisers,  and  keeps 
tliem. 

3rd.  Excellent  salesman,  enthusiastic,  diplo¬ 
matic  and  a  goisl  leader  of  men  —  has  a  crea¬ 
tive  mind  ami  very  capable  In  developing  sales 
argnments  for  sales  staff. 

-Itb.  Has  originated  and  carrie<l  to  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  many  special  advertising  sections 
and  yearly  pages.  priNlncing  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  increased  revenue  am!  linage. 

otii.  A  1  recotiitneiidations.  marrietl.  age  35. 
Salary  commensurate  with  Ids  exi>erience  and 
ai>ility.  Will  go  anywhere. 

Write  or  wire  T.  W.  Powell.  1736  ('ataipa 
R(Kid,  ('leveland.  Oltio. 

AdTsrtiaing  Hsnager-Solicitnr  — 34.  promotes 
lo«*nl.  national:  available  East,  small  city  daily. 
Salary  reasimnltle.  Record:  tliree  p<mltions  eleven 
years,  salary  Increase'  eaeli  iNBsition.  For  his 
complete  *‘case”  witli  you  the  Judge,  address 

E-n22.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  ICsnager  Years  7)f  exikerience  vvlth 
enviable  re<‘onl  as  advertising  executive  on  suc¬ 
cessful  papers.  Have  personality,  initiative  and 
entlmsiasm  to  win  (Hinfidence  of  both  advertisers 
and  associati's.  f‘!Ncellent  salesman  w*ith  ability 
to  lead  and  train  staff  in  constructive  selling 
and  service.  Tlioroiigli  knowledge  modern  prtuno- 
tion  inetluNls.  market  analysis  and  mer<‘liamils- 
iiig  plans.  Want  permanent  conneetloii  where 
eonstnietive  work  Is  neeeHsary  anti  results  wl  I 
Im>  rewanhsl.  Now  einployetj.  For  details  ami 
interview  address  E-62(i,  Etlitor  A  Publisher. 
Artist->I.ayouts.  retoiicbing.  roto,  cartoons  anti 
atl  drawings.  Ten  years  exp<>rienee.  Desire 
change.  E-oH^.  Etiitor  A  I'libllaher. 

AssUtant  to  Publisher  or  Manager,  ‘-*5  years’ 
t»racticiil  ami  executive  experience  on  daily 
iiewspa|M‘rs  amt  tratle  piii>McnlionK;  aggressive; 
cniisfriictive  initiative:  guaranteetl  linage  and 
cirtuilnfittn  Iniililer:  efflclency  t*r  personnel  ex¬ 
pert;  repiitetl  of  g(H»d  personality:  good  mixer; 
interestetl  in  church  ami  civic  affairs;  age  42. 
family.  ResiPts  guaranteetl.  Financially  re- 
s|s)nsi!de.  .V.B.P.  K-624.  Etlitt»r  A  Publlslier. 

Assistant  to  Manager,  publisher  or  ativertising. 
— TlittrtHiglily  umlerstand  all  luisintws  depart 
ments  of  newspa|M>r.  (total  on  new  biiMiness  de¬ 
velopment.  Best  references.  Can  go  anywhere. 
.\ge  42.  .Xmericaii.  If  you  have  u  real  problem 
write  Box  dd.’i,  ('leveljiml,  Ohio. 

Busineaa  Manager  .now  employed,  desires 
change;  excellent  references;  capable;  married; 

family.  D-Pod,  Editor  A  Puhliaher. _ 

Busineaa-  What  have  you  to  offer  a  young  man 
of  .30  In  your  luisiness  tlepartments.  Now  em- 
p  fiyetl  as  luisiness  manager  of  dally,  having 
**ervet!  in  every  department.  Ctsktl  reasons  for 
wanting  to  make  a  change.  Will  furnish  refer- 
ent*eM  and  informatittii.  K-631,  Editor  A 

Puidlsiier. _ 

Circulation  Managsr— Several  years’  experience, 
excellent  record  dailies  six  to  twenty  thousand. 
Member  I.C.M.A.  Real  producer  by  up  to 
minute  promotion  metliods.  E-575,  Editor  A 
Publisber. 

Circulation  Manager  wants  poaitlon  on  daily 
10.000  to  25.000  circulutioo.  Know  all  details 
of  carriers,  newsstand  and  outside  promotion. 

E-573,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Circulation  -Do  you  neefi  a  practical  clrculatimi 
manager  with  years  of  exi)erien<*e?  Forceful 
personality  and  initiative.  Thorough’y  familiar 
with  every  phase  of  promotion.  A-t  recotnmen- 
datbms.  Write  K-d30,  Eilitor  A  I’ublisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SitvatioBS  Wantnd 


Circulation — Mr.  Publisher,  if  your  paper  needs 
a  high  class,  efflcient,  capable,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  or  asslatant,  let  me  hear  from  yon.  Age 
29.  married,  10  years  circulation  experience. 
Understand  all  details  of  boy  promotion,  car¬ 
rier,  street  sales,  dealers  and  mail.  Know 
office  system  and  routine.  Now  employed  as 
Circulation  Manager  on  Northwest  paper.  Am> 
bitlous  for  further  opportunity  only  reason  for 
changing.  Minimum  salary  $4,000  per  year. 
E-612,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  with  a  consistent  record 
of  achievement,  over  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
for  economy  of  operating  tbe  department  and 
increased  circulation,  now  employed,  is  desirous 
of  making  a  change  to  a  field  where  there  is 
a  desire  for  circulation  expansion.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  circulation  main¬ 
tenance  and  promotion.  Can  furnish  excellent 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.  Mod¬ 
erate  salary  to  start  with  increase  upon  prov- 
1d  worth.  B-592.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Executive,  now  employed,  and  still 
breaking  reconls  for  economy  and  pre^uction  on 
one  of  the  largest  papers  in  the  country  desires 
.situation  as  circulation  manager.  Thoroughly 
trained  in  details  and  promotion  of  every  char¬ 
acter  with  a  record  for  results  and  references 
from  present  and  past  emplo.vers.  I’refer  sec¬ 
ond  paper  In  city  of  more  than  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  Man  of  family,  age  thirty-two.  Not  in  a 
hurry,  requests  Intenlew  and  complete  investi¬ 
gation.  K  (*26,  E<lltor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  -20  years’  experience  in  5 
cities,  (kl.OOO  to  7.V>,000  population.  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday  tleldn.  Ue<‘ord  will  bear 
closest  inspection.  Thorough  knowb‘dge  all 

phases  cln'iilatioii  promotion,  service,  colIe<‘- 

tlons  and  office  a<‘counting.  Independent  carrier 
or  little  merchant  plan;  dealer  distribution  aiul 
mail  list  promotion,  delivery  and  collections. 

Personality  an<l  ability  to  secure  and  retain 
respect  arnl  co-operation  of  co-workers;  vision, 
aiiibitioii.  physical  capacity  and  executive  abil¬ 
ity  to  secure  results  in  any  field. 

References  present  and  past  employers,  E-6.'l9, 
Editor  A  Puidlsiier. 

Classified  Manager — T'sed  to  tackling  tough 

Jol^s;  young;  marrietl;  proven  producer;  10 
years*  experien<‘e  tliree  large  pap^s;  showed 

3*5%  revenue  increase  last  year  on  present  Job; 
highest  references,  E-(K>4,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Department  Executive,  city  eflitor,  co|>y  desk 
man — available  Marcli  1.5.  Now  employeil  In 
exH’Utive  t^sition.  Eighteen  years  experienced, 
do  anywhere.  Pontrnct  for  one  year  or  more 
if  two-weeks  try-out  proves  work  Is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  E-()3M,  I'^lltor  A  I’ubllslier, 

Editorial  Executive— Chicago 
availab’e  to  ntnliltioiis  afterniMui  daily  in 
siiinlier  <'it.v.  Ten  j’ears’  success  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  tlie  news  game;  Diiir  years  luisi- 
iioHs  liackgroiind  as  promoter  and  otfice  manager. 
Young,  college  traltuHt.  married,  trnvebMl.  Rec 
ord  Incimles  3>.j  years  with  ('iiicago  Tribune; 
-*/4  witli  Ilearst;  2  with  New  Orleans  lUun; 
and  smaller  papers.  Now  etnploye<l  at  $4,00<»; 
worth  more.  What  laii  you  offer?  E-636. 
Editor  A  l^itdisher,  (’hi^ago. 

Editorial  13  years*  ex|>erlein*e,  telegraph, 
Mimrts.  reporting,  wants  |N>sition.  do  anywhere. 
In  or  near  Plilladelphia.  Pa.,  preferre^l.  Ad¬ 
dress  E-(*k.37.  Fs^litor  A  Puidlsiier. 


Editor — 35,  marrie<l,  long  experience  on  medium¬ 
sized  dailies,  eager  for  new  connection.  Seek¬ 
ing  oi»portunlty  rather  tlian  a  job.  Would  con¬ 
sider  house  organ  or  trade  Journal.  lias  hotel 
and  railroad  background.  K  589,  Editor  A 
I*ublislier. 


Editorial — New  York  dally  and  weekly  experi¬ 
ence.  Efficient  make  up  man.  copy  reader,  bead 
writer,  reporter.  E-r.()(l.  Editor  A  Pub’lsher. 

Editorial  All-around  newspaperman,  ten  years’ 
ex|M*rience.  seeks  coi)ne4'ti<m.  (’an  pnaiuce  well- 
informed  editoria's,  interesting  feature  articlea. 
and  clear,  eoncise  news  stories,  eillt  copy  rap¬ 
idly,  and  make  up  snappy  page.  I'niversity 
eilncnteil.  widely  trnvelleii,  .'14  years  okl,  mar¬ 
ried.  sotier.  Exi’elleiit  references.  K  (»25,  Editor 
A  Puidisher. 


Executive^  With  12  years  diversified  experience 
as  .Auditor,  Otfice  .Manager  and  Business  Man 
ager,  desires  new  eoniiection.  ('onscientious 
worker  with  splendid  record  of  achievement. 
Age  38.  Highest  cre<lentluls.  Address  E-582, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Feature  Writer,  ex|>erienced.  New  York  resident 
w’ants  part  time  or  special  assignments.  B-504, 
Editor  A  Publisber. 


General  Manager  and  e<iitor  of  newspaper, 
wants  opportunity:  Rt  to  4b  tlionsaiul  circula¬ 
tion.  in  Middle  Atlantic  state.  No  detail  Job 
considered.  Present  (Kwition  a  strong  one. 
K  (129,  E^litor  A  Puidlsiier. 


Managing  Editor  deslree  change.  Capable;  wide 
experience:  now  holding  important  poaltloo. 
E-547,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor.  45  years  eld,  now  la  West, 
desires  same  |N>sltlon  In  Bast  or  New  England 
on  paper  requiring  energy  and  txperleoce. 
Request  confidential  correapoodence  witk  owner 
having  such  need  that  proposition  may  be  fully 
outlined,  and  my  experience,  ability  and  integ¬ 
rity  fully  Inveatigated  and  poaslhly  personal 
visit,  so  that  change  may  be  made  In  early 
spring.  Have  good  connectloD.  desire  closer 
reaidence  to  aged  mother.  B-M7,  Bdltor  A 
Publisher. 

Managing  Editor  -Intelligent,  vigorous  manage 
meiit  with  iiietro|HdltHn  viewpoint.  Pbaracter, 
.Toiith.  Tell  years’  training.  E-62!i,  tklltor  A 
Ibiblisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wanted 


Meohaiiioal  fluparintanBant — Experienced  and 
efflcient  prodneer.  Member  Trpocraphical 
Union.  B-598,  Editor  A  rubllaher. 


National  Adrortialn* — Want  to  represent  ont-of- 
town  paper  in  thia  city.  Hard  work  geta  re¬ 
sults.  E-H09,  Bdltor  A  Publisber. 


Newspaper  KapraaantatlTa 
Want  to  represent  newspapers  or  Join  such  an 
organisation — 17  years’  exi>erience  covering  all 
phases  publishing  and  advertising.  Know  news¬ 
papers  from  press  room  up,  having  held  ail  Jobs 
up  to  publisber.  Widely  known  to  trade  an 
live-wire  and  exceptional  producer.  Intimate 
with  agencies  and  advertisers.  Bast  preferre<t. 
Highest  credentials  from  men  prominent  in  tbe 
business.  B-IV40,  E<lltor  &  Publisher. 


News  Editor  or  Copy  Reader,  first  class;  10 
years’  experience.  E-53B,  Editor  A  Pabllsber. 


Photographer,  !)  years  New  Y'ork  press  experi¬ 
ence,  absolutely  competent,  Gentile,  seeks  reli¬ 
able  connection  anywhere.  References.  B-632, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Press  Photographer — 10  years  New  York  expe¬ 
rience,  now  employe.!,  is  seeking  out  of  town 
connection.  B-588,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publisher,  in  a  large,  higlily competitive  city, 
who  is  well  known  to  newspa|>er  men  through¬ 
out  tile  country,  lias  recently  sold  his  publica¬ 
tion  for  more  Ilian  Hfteen  times  what  It  cost 
him.  Is  now  available  for  engagement  as  pnb- 
lishcr,  general  manager  or  business  manager  of 
any  pai>er  wliicli  has  an  Inviting  Held  and  a 
real  opiiortunlty.  Ability  to  get  maximum  re¬ 
sults  at  low  cost  is  widely  recognised.  Cun 
supply  uiiliinited  niiiiilier  of  high  grade  refer¬ 
ences.  Aide  to  make  siilistantial  investment,  if 
desired  later.  Salary  requirements  moderate, 
eiHiipared  witli  llie  value  of  the  services.  B-t>21, 
Editor  it  I'lilillslier. 


Reporter  -2.'t,  inetro|>oIitan  trained,  lisiking  for 
an  opiKirtniilty,  not  a  "Job.”  References.  Otto 
II.  Krtslerickson,  IsiGraiige.  Indiana. 


Reporter,  20,  fnrnisli  news  camera,  married, 
now  employed,  start  on  short  notice.  E-ST4, 
Editor  A  Puidlsiier. 


Sports  Editor,  young,  experienced  writing  ail 
sports,  colnmiiist,  desires  rhange  In  loeatton. 
Itcgularly  employed.  Best  references,  E-oSO, 
Editor  &  Piiblislier. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Sole 


Photoanffravittf  eqalpmsnt  for  sal*.  Completa 
plant  or  soy  part.  Milas  Machinery  Co.,  4M 
West  Broadway.  N.  Y,  C. 


Web  Presses.  Duplex,  4  Ifi-imue  oi^ 

$•’’». 5(K),  now  shown  ninniiix.  3  32  patfo,  2  i^pa^e 
iiHMlerti  iiiachineH.  2  W»*HeI  Routera,  $44»0  each. 
re(*khaiii  Machinery  (’o.,  132h  Broadwiiy,  N.  Y. 
Uity. 


Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted  to  Buy — Hoe  pneumatic  steam  table, 
wet  mat  roller  with  flush  bed.  iron  form  tables 
and  8-eolumii  stereo  chases.  John  (irifflthSf 
Inc.,  150  .Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 

Busineu  E^atablished  in  1899 

350  Madikon  Aw*.  N*w  York 


Young  Men 

interested  in  investing  $10,000  or 
more  (folly  secured)  and  services, 
may  6nd  their  opportunity  in  Edi¬ 
torial  or  Business  Management  with 
one  of  several  Southern  newspapers, 
and  may  write  us  in  confidence  giv¬ 
ing  detailed  experience  and  require¬ 
ments. 

SERVICE  in  the  South 
HARWELL  «  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Ketetpoprr  Brokere 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


If  the  ed’  page 
In  this  odd  age 
Is  all  wet 
Don’t  forget 
We  would  really 
Be  a  Greeley 
But  the  B.  O. 

Argues  “Oh,  No!” 

*  *  * 

A  FRIEND  in  India  has  just  sent  me 
a  copy  of  The  Pioneer,  the  far- 
famed  English  daily  of  Allahabad,  for 
which  Kipling  wrote  some  50  years  ago, 
with  an  advertisement  marked  for  my 
attention.  This  advertisement  appears 
among  the  public  notices,  on  a  classified 
page,  and  is  faithfully  reproduced  here¬ 
with  : 


TO  PUBLISHERS  OF  ENGLISH- 
PRINTED  NEWSPAPERS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  UNIVERSE 
A  S  I  flow,  I  come  to  the  surface, 
,  On  the  Surface,  I  SEE — • 
and  SEEING  do  ask: — 

1.  That  a  collertioii  be  made  of 
the  World’s  newspapers  printed  in 
English  on  January  29th  next. 

2.  They  be  examined  at  a  central 
bureau  commencing  March  29th  by 
a  body  non-political  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Inteniatioiial  interests. 

3.  Concentrated  attention  be 
given  only  to  Leading  Articles. 

4.  If  every  twelfth  paper  re¬ 
ceived  is  opened  and  every  twelfth 
sentence  joined  roii!>erutively.  a 
Message  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  India,  to  the  English-speaking 
peoples,  and  to  the  Peace  of  the 
World  will  be  defined. 

5.  Summary  of  1000  words  be 
Hand  indelibly  written  on  vege¬ 
table  parchment  and  immersed  at 
the  Sangani  before  publication. 

N  (3881  SARASWATI. 


pROBABLV  in  no  other  place  in  the 
A  world  could  such  an  advertisement  be 
printed  and  taken  .seriously,  but  in  India 
strange  things  happen.  It  apix-ars  that 
a  representative  of  The  Pioneer  staff, 
while  riding  in  a  coupe,  was  asked  by 
an  unknown  but  distinguished  appearing 
sadhu  if  he  would  kindly  accept  a  notice 
for  publication  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
daily.  He  then  dictated,  in  cultured 
Fmglish,  the  statement  as  it  appears  here¬ 
with.  As  he  left  the  couih:  he  hande<l 
the  newspaper  man  a  sealed  packet 
which  was  found  to  contain  an  amount 
of  money  which  exceeded  the  value  of 
the  space.  He  departed  witliout  disclos¬ 
ing  his  identity.  The  Pioneer  com¬ 
mented  on  the  advertisement  in  its  news 
columns,  saying  that  the  conununication 
was  intriguing,  no  doubt  a  cryptic  mes¬ 
sage  of  “the  utmost  importance  to 
India's  future.”  The  editor  wondered 
what  occult  influence  might  be  brought 
to  bear  on  newspapers  published  in  Eng¬ 
lish  throughout  the  w<irld  on  January  29 
when  and  if  they  are  assembled  by  some 
unnamed  agency  on  March  29.  Perhaps 
the  job  could  best  l)e  done  by  the 
League  of  Nations  or  the  English 
Speaking  Union,  but  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  involved.  Thus  the 
editor  of  The  Pioneer  soberlv  speculated. 
We  are.  of  course,  unfamiliar  with  the 
mystic  ways  of  the  Indian  sadhu.  A 
purely  American  detective  interpretation 
of  the  message  may  be  immaterial, 
irrelevant  and  ridiculous,  but  our  notion 
of  the  advertisement  is  that  the  polished 
gentleman  was  only  dating  up  his  best 
girl. 


^OMMENDATION  is  due  Boston 
^  Transcript  for  an  editorial  appear¬ 
ing  this  week  which  in  firm  language 


condemned  an  abuse  of  the  thrift  and 
bank  saving  idea  practiced  in  many  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Teachers  were  found  urg¬ 
ing  pupils  to  make  deposits  regularly 
and  there  was  a  lively  competition  be¬ 
tween  different  grades  for  the  largest 
weekly  deposit.  Each  child  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  contn'bute  something.  The 
Transcript,  while  giving  due  credit  to 
the  idea  as  setting  an  example  in  thrift, 
denounced  the  competitive  drive  in  the 
interest  of  poor  kids  whose  parents 
might  not  be  able  to  give  them  pennies 
every  day.  They  were  not  thus  to  be 
embarrassed  before  their  mates.  A  re¬ 
porter  for  the  newspaper  learned  of  a 
case  where  a  p<x)r  lad  was  ordered,  in 
the  presence  of  his  class,  to  report  to  the 
principal  because  he  had  failed  to  save 
a  nickel  a  week  and  had  pulled  down 
the  class  average.  I  like  newspapers 
that  watch  public  school  affairs  in  the 
interest  of  children  and  their  parents. 
It  is  a  proper  and  very  necessary  news¬ 
paper  function  and  I  am  always  grate¬ 
ful  to  any  newspaper  that  will  tell  me 
what  I,  as  a  parent,  ought  to  know  about 
school  conditions,  sometimes  very  rot¬ 
ten  indeed  and  sometimes  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  A  newspaper  without 
a  school  reporter  is  running  blind  to 
one  of  journalism’s  major  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

•  *  • 

A  BOOK  of  poems,  fresh  from  the 
press,  reminds  me  of  the  rare  ad¬ 
mixture  of  talents  in  the  nature  of  Lew 
B.  Brown,  cflitor  and  proprietor  of  the 
St.  Petershurii  (Fla.)  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent.  1  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the 
best  business  managers  I  have  met  on  all 
of  my  travels.  He  intimately  under¬ 
stands  every  department  of  his  office,  ap¬ 
praising  a  good  press  or  slug-caster  or 
stereotyping  outfit  as  a  skilled  trainer 
estimates  a  good  horse.  When  he  buys 
material  or  equipment  he  knows  exactly 
what  he  wants,  what  the  fair  price  would 
bo  and  he  has  long  had  the  reputation 
of  paying  cash  for  what  he  gets,  thereby 
assuring  a  bottom  quotation  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  trade  discounts.  Mr. 
Brown  discusses  advertising  in  the  terms 
of  the  expert.  His  office  is  evidence 
of  efficiency.  He  is  a  shirt-sleeve 
worker  in  the  editorial  department, 
writer  and  editor  and  spirited  leader  of 
public  causes.  All  of  these  things  you 
learn  about  Mr.  Brown  from  his  as¬ 
sociates,  but  conversation  with  him  re¬ 
veals  the  poet.  A  volume  of  his  verse, 
titled  Il  'onian  and  Other  Poems,  has  just 
been  published.  The  theme  poem  is  a 
remarkable  debate  between  a  man  and 
woman,  discus.sing  their  relative  places 
in  the  scheme  of  life.  Each  betrays 
inner-thoughts  of  the  other  and 
“So  Man  by  merit  mounts  to  nobler 
heights 

.•\s  Woman  nurtures,  succors  and  incites. 
And  twain  they  find  their  Eden  is  re¬ 
gained 

Through  love  and  faith,  as  Deity  or¬ 
dained.” 

*  *  « 

'Y'EARS  ago  Mr.  Brown  conceived  a 
A  promotion  idea  for  his  newspaper 
that  has  not  only  made  it  famous  in  the 
state  but  has  provided  for  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  a  slogan  which  is  sung  around  the 
world.  Many  years’  residence  in  the 
lovely  city  on  the  Gulf  convinced  the 
editor  that  there  were  only  a  few  days 
out  of  the  year  in  which  the  sun  failed 
to  shine.  Investigation  demonstrated 
the  fact  and  the  Evening  Independent 
announced  that,  since  a  day  without  sun¬ 
shine  really  wasn’t  any  day  at  all  in  St. 
Petersburg,  there  would  be  no  charge 
for  the  Independent  when  the  mistress 
of  the  heavens  failed  to  do  her  stuff. 
For  years  and  years  this  had  been  the 
rule.  It  doesn’t  happen  more  than  once 
or  twice  a  year,'  but  on  these  occasions 


every  subscriber  receives  a  rebate.  Out 
of  the  practice  grew  the  famed  slogan 
“Sunshine  City.”  Mr.  Brown  celebrates 
it  in  verse : 

“Sunshine,  sunshine 
Sunshine  City  sunshine 
Where  the  paper’s  given  free 
Ev’ry  day  you  fail  to  see 
Sunshine  City  sun; 

Come  and  play  the  winter  through 
And  your  health  and  strength  renew 
Where  each  day  will  welcome  you 
Sunshine  City  sun.” 

*  *  « 

I  LIKE  Mr.  Brown’s  negro  sketches 
and  some  of  his  other  light  poems, 
but  this  song  of  the  fisherman  was  natu¬ 
rally  appealing  to  one  who  gets  his 
ntid-winter  Florida  thrills  in  Sunday 
newspapers  and  the  movies: 

"O  for  the  swish  of  a  vibrant  keel 
.And  the  ripples  dancing  free — 

For  the  breezes  cool  and  the  shadowy 
pool 

Where  the  palms  nod  drowsily. 

I 

O  for  a  road  with  rhythmic  spring 
.And  line  running  free  and  far — 

For  a  fish  with  a  dash,  a  yank  and  a 
splash 

.And  will  for  the  tug  of  war. 

O  for  the  thrill  of  sibilant  reel 
.As  it  shrills  its  battle  song — 

For  the  scintillant  stream  and  flashing 
gleam 

Of  the  beauty  fierce  and  strong. 

.And  so  forget  and  be  forgot 
Where  mortals  sweat  ’twixt  stifling 
floors, 

.And  my  faltering  soul  gain  new  control 
In  God’s  great  Outofdoors.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

WINIFRED  BLACK,  who  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  grand  old  lady 
of  the  Hearst  organization,  though  she 
is  “old”  neither  in  spirit  nor  countenance, 
continues  her  long  battle  against  the 
monstrous  evil  that  has  spread  around 
the  world  through  the  dope  traffic.  It 
is  a  wretched  subject,  from  which  most 
writers  recoil,  but  Mrs.  Bonfils  has 
pounded  at  it  in  print  for  many  years 
with  a  courage  and  persistence  that  only 
a  woman  of  her  journalistic  talent  and 
personal  character  would  dare  under¬ 
take.  .\t  present  she  is  leading  a  renewed 
figlit  in  the  Hear.st  newspapep,  mani¬ 
fested  at  present  by  the  Narcotic  Educa¬ 
tion  Week,  set  apart  for  special  consider¬ 
ation  of  this  frightful  human  menace. 
•Studies  of  the  narcotic  traffic  that 
have  appeared  under  the  name  of  W’ini- 
fred  Black  have  contributed  an  amazing 
fund  of  public  information  and  perhaps 
she,  more  than  any  individual,  will  be 
worthy  of  laurels  when  international  re¬ 
form  comes,  as  it  ultimately  rntist.  This 
brilliant  newspaper  woman  still  lives  in 
San  Francisco  and  when  I  saw  her  there 
a  few  years  ago  was  reporting  daily  to 
tlie  office  of  the  San  Ercmcisco  Exam¬ 
iner.  She  was  a  member  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst’s  first  staff  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  Examiner  as  the 
mother  paper  of  his  national  group.  She 
lives  in  a  pretty  cottage  on  'Telegraph 
Hill  and  all  San  Francisco  sings  lov¬ 
ingly  of  “Annie  Laurie,”  her  first  by¬ 
line. 

*  *  * 

Last  week  we  reported  the  death 
of  Elmer  E.  Bates  at  Madison,  O., 
at  the  age  of  70.  When  I  was  a  cub 
reporter  on  the  Cleveland  Press  Elmer 
was  our  “Little  Old  Man.”  As  sports 
editor  he  signed  that  nom  de  plume  and 
it  became  famous  across  the  land.  Queer 
little  pint  of  humanity  was  he,  bent  and 
bald  and  lfK)king  up  with  crossed-eyes 
through  shaggy  eyebrows,  but  overflow¬ 
ing  with  good  humor  and  love  of 
newspaper  work  as  it  related  to  the  ball¬ 
park,  the  race-course  and  the  roped 
arena.  He  did  not  use  a  typewriter,  but 
in  script  as  clear  as  copperplate  pencilled 
out  his  good  stuff.  He  described  a  ball 
game  as  well  as  I  have  ever  seen  it 
done  and  his  feature  copy  for  the  sport¬ 
ing  pace  was  shot  through  with  flashes 
of  drollery  peculiar  to  the  Little  Old 
Man.  His  escapades  as  a  reporter  are 
a  part  of  the  newspaper  lore  of  northern 


Ohio.  Years  ago  Elmer  retired  fi« 
the  Press  staff  for  the  more  leisu 
occupation  of  editing  the  Madison  Ni 
Twenty  years  ago  his  friends  f- 
that  his  weak  little  body  would  nj 
carry  him  far,  but  I  hear  he  wrote  aa 
important  news  story  in  his  office  oid» 
a  few  hours  before  he  died.  ^ 


'T'HE  representative  of  an  Eastq(H 
A  railroad  calls  my  attention  to  ah^S 
line  that  recently  appeared  in  a  ne"'" 
paper  and  read  as  follows: 

ELEVEN  DIE  AS 
SCHOOL  BUS  IS 
HIT  BY  TRAIN 
His  contention  is  that  this  headl^l 
carries  the  inference  that  the  railro^l 
was  at  fault,  not  the  driver  of  the  scheH 
bus.  The  fact,  he  asserts,  was  that  tJI 
bus  was  driven  onto  the  tracks  befi 
the  driver  had  made  sure  the  way  ? 
clear.  If  this  is  true,  the  driver  p 
for  his  carelessness  with  the  lives  of 
precious  cargo  of  ten  little  childrea 
well  as  his  own.  The  A.P.  story,  lu 
of  the  headline,  referred  to  a  “craA^ 
a  school  bus  and  a  speeding  New  Y< 
Central  Railroad  express  train.”  It  o 

tained  no  word  which  might  be  n _ 

strued  as  an  attempt  to  fix  rcsponsibiliifl 
except  a  reference  that  the  crossing  wn 
“considered  dangerous  because  th(t| 
were  four  tracks,”  with  the  added  stat 
ment  that  the  day  was  bright  with  vi 
ibility  good.  On  the  assumption  t! 
the  headline  was  unfair  the  railro 
man  now  asserts  that  headline  writu^ 
habitually  ignore  statistics  which  shol| 
that  “more  than  25  per  cent  of  gri 
crossing  accidents  happen  because  auti 
motive  vehicles  deliberately  crash  ii 
trains,  drivers  failing  to  beat  th<i|| 
across,”  and  he  feels  this  adverse  pub^ 
licity  is  damaging  to  the  railroads, 
cannot,  in  all  candor,  see  anythai|fl 
wrong  with  the  headline  as  quoted  ’ToH 
train  surely  hit  the  bus  and  eleven  die^ 
The  bus  also  hit  the  train.  It  wa 
head-on  collision.  My  railroad  fria 
evidently  feels  that  the  headline  shoafl 
have  read :  Eleven  Die  As  Schod  Bi 
And  Train  Collide.  Conceding  this  ^ 

^  a  better  head,  I  still  maintain  that " 
is  splitting  hairs  to  say  that  the  pi 
lished  line  carried  an  unfair  infer 


\  T  least  a  month  ahead  of  time  thip 
^  pilgrimage  of  ambitious  news  wri>»L 
ers  to  New  York  in  quest  of  better  jotH 
has  begun.  Every  year  they  arrive  isT 
droves.  Perhaps  present  unsettled  ecofl 
nomic  conditiems  over  the  counti^  fflT 
part  accounts  for  the  early  arnvaUp 
Many  are  young  and  iiiexperiencd^ 
There  are  always  numerous  girl  jo 
hunters,  usually  graduates  of  schools  of 
journalism.  To  want  experience  in  t4 
metropolis  is  a  natural  ambition,  surd 
to  be  honored,  but  one  must  be  practia_ 
about  such  ventures.  A  youth  came  inl^ 
my  office  this  morning  to  relate  his  exp 
rience.  He  has  had  several  years’  ne 
writing  experience  and  is  an  intellij 
fellow.  He  was  good  enough  to 
down  an  assignment  job  on  C/irtriiBJ 
Science  Monitor  two  years  ago. 
ing  here,  he  exhausted  his  savings  in  !■ 
vain  search  for  any  kind  of  a 
There  was  no  opening.  He  managea 
earn  his  food  and  lodging  for  a  cou 
of  weeks  by  working  as  a  “bus  boy" 
a  cheap  restaurant,  but  even  this  i 
failed  and  he  spent  last  Sunday  in  ' 
municipal  lodging  house  and  pawned 
hat  to  get  a  hot-dog  for  breakh 
Last  Spring  a  good-looking  young  I 
graduate  of  a  journalism  school  in  B 
West,  also  failing  to  land  a  writing  jB 
told  us  at  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
that  she  was  working  for  her  food 
lodging  in  a  small  restaurant  up-to 
That  New  York  is  overstwked  v 
writing  talent  is  shown  by  the  fact 
at  least  a  dozen  able  and  experie 
New  A’ork  reporters,  fellows  who 
covered  big  assignments  and  are  wi 
known  to  city  editors,  are  to  be  fo' 
daily  at  the  Newspaper  Club  wait 
for  a  change  in  the  economic  weath 
I  suggest  that  unless  young  writers 
financed,  or  have  definite 
ments,  they  should  not  try  New 
this  Spring. 


